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IV.—TO THE TIMBER’S EDGE. 


EFORE we left the Landing for our 
| bison-hunt, Munn and I had decided 
to make another attempt under Bushy’s 
guidance in case we failed under Jeremi’s. 
But by the time we were back at Fort 
Smith fifteen days had been consumed in- 


se 


stead of the promised six, and my “ ex- 
press” had returned from Fort Resolu- 
tion. The letter he brought me was not 
exactly cheering after our depressing 
hunt. Gaudet wrote that ‘‘the Indians 
fear entering the Barrens at this [winter] 
season of the year—that they take their 
lives in hand at all seasons, but especial- 
ly now, with the danger of freezing add- 
ed to that of starving ; that he doubted 
gaining their consent to accompany me; 
... however, he had sent Beniah word 
to come to the post at once.” 

As I was already overdue at Resolu- 
tion, a second bison-hunt, which T should 
have liked, was out of the question. 

Fort Smith is the most inadequately 
provided post in the country, and has 
the smallest natural supply, for there 
are few fish in the river, and, as a 
rule, the Indians prefer ‘‘ starving” on 
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rabbits the women snare to going back 
into the country a hundred miles or so, 
where moose and woodland caribou are 
fairly plentiful. Only ‘‘ Me’s” success in 
getting a moose kept us all from half- 
rations after the bison-hunt, and when I 
passed through on my way back to civ- 
ilization I found his children crying of 
hunger. Munn’s hard luck, too, will 
convey some idea of the uncertainty of 
result and extent of endeavor inciden- 
tal to hunting. One year he spent 
there, making two trips to the Barrens 
for musk-ox, two after bison, and his skill 
and experience and untold hardships 
were rewarded by but a single musk- 
cow. Pike gave two years of his life to 
the country, made three trips to the Bar- 
rens before he secured the musk-oxen he 
desired, and had one unsuccessful bison- 
hunt. 

Two days after our return to Fort 
Smith I started for Great Slave Lake. 
The distance from Fort Smith to Reso- 
lution is 194 miles down the Great Slave 
River, but portages reduce the possible 
route to 165 to 170 miles, which, as my 
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ankle had nearly mended, and my half- 
breed guides and dogs were good travellers, 
I expected to do in four days. But the con- 
tingencies of snow-shoe travel are many. 
We had hardly got under way before such 
cramps seized the calves of my legs that 
I could searcely move. I supposed it 
merely muscular stiffness caused by my 
two days’ inaction at Smith after the hard 
day’s run which terminated the bison- 
hunt, and that it would wear off, so I set 
grimly to work to catch the dog-train, 
which was going along at a lively rate 
and disappearing down the river. 

No effort of mine, however, could 
quicken my gait beyond a shuffling pain- 
ful hobble, and I did not overtake the 
outfit until a stop was made for dinner, 
fifteen miles further on. I thought a 
rest and a little rubbing would relieve 
me, but when we started on again the 
cramps spread to both thighs, and I sim- 
ply could not move. But for the pain I 
might have thought my legs paralyzed. 
I signalled Mererede, my guide, and when 
I had dragged myself up to the dogs I 
climbed on to the sledge, and told him to 
go ahead, thinking the spasm would pass 
off, and meanwhile we should not lose 
time by stopping. There was short res- 
pite in this direction, however, for the 
dogs could not haul me in the heavy go- 
ing without ** forcing,” and as they must 
be saved at all hazards, I determined on 
another effort at walking, and failing, to 
camp and doctor my muscles. This I 
made Mercrede understand after much 
difficulty, and then he went on and I tried 
to follow. I was in no better condition 
for travelling than before; a few steps 
and then a tumble, followed by a spell of 
crawling; another attempt at walking, 
another tumble, until finally I directed 
my entire energy to crawling on hands 
and knees, and thus I reached the camp 
Mercrede had made several miles below. 

Vigorous and continuous application 
of mustang liniment put me in shape for 
travel the next morning. Exceedingly 
painful travel, but travel none the less, 
which was, after all, the main considera- 
tion. Walking was bearable, but running 
set every leg nerve and muscle vibra- 
ting, and I tried all possible ways of mak- 
ing those half-breeds know I wished them 
to walk. But they didn’t or wouldn't 
understand, and there was nothing left 
for me but to grit my teeth and stay with 
them—which I did. 
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It was afterwards explained to me at 
Resolution why they had maintained suc}, 
a pace despite my evident suffering. |; 
seems I had made in the country some 
renown as a runner—a case of honor be 
ing thrust upon me—-for I cannot see that 
I merited it, unless the Indians deemed 
perseverance worthy of such recognition 
However, I gained the reputation never 
theless, and it travelled ahead of me from 
post to post. Now as the Indians and half 
breeds are exceedingly jealous of their own 
reputation as runners, and probably did 
not fancy a white man even unwilling 
ly sharing it, the result was that every 
pair of guides I secured set out to thor 
oughly test my qualifications for the name 
which had been given me. As I got fresh 
guides and dogs at each Hudson Bay post 
on my journey,it may be understood I was 
kept busy. Mercrede and his companion 
were the first two that had found me hors 
de combat, so to say, and they proceeded 
to have a good time with me. Well, they 
had it. At first I would bring to my aid 
all the signs and Indian words, Cree and 
Chipewyan, I knew, in a serious and labo- 
rious effort to make them understand how 
painful it was for me torun. And they 
would look wise and solemn and nod as 
sent, and then start out and go as hard as 
ever. 

After one or two of these attempts at 
fruitless persuasion I developed a large 
and righteous anger, which was somewhat 
relieved by a cursing that exhausted a vo 
cabulary of wideand highly colored range, 
and which the Indians did not understand 
—more’s the pity, for I am sure the brill 
iant and contrasting effects would have 
appealed to their picturesque nature—and 
thereafter they had not the satisfaction of 
hearing a whimper, nor of running away 
from me. 

sater one of them came near ending 
my misery once and for all time by fell- 
ing a tree, which crashed into the snow 
not six inches from where I was stooping 
tying my moccasin. 

On the morning 


of the fourth day we 
came to the cabin of Carr and Duncan, 
the only two white trappers in the coun- 


try. It was a joy to hear English again, 
and a comfort to get in-doors before a fire: 
and when I left they had braced me up 
mentally and physically by their hearty 
welcome and the heaping plates of lynx 
meat they set in front of me, and whicli 
is very tender and savory, and tastes 
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a little like veal. It was just as 
well that I did eat plenteously 
here, for one of my stupid Indians, 
when repacking the sledge, left 
out our smail sack of provisions, 
and that night,and for the remain- 
der of the trip, we shared some 
wretched dried fish with the dogs. 

The last half of the journey was ex- 
ceedingly trying, because the storms vio- 
lently disputed our progress, and the dogs 
were fagged by the depth of snowfall. It 
was on one of these last hard days that, 
as I opened my note-book in the morn- 
ing to write of the day before, I was re- 
minded of « little dinner given me just 
on the eve of my departure from New 
York, at which five of my nearest friends 
had sat, and pledged my health and suc- 
cess, and promised to drink to it again on 
Washington's birthday. And as I wrote 
February 22d in my journal that morn- 
ing, that delightful evening seemed so 
long ago; but with the storm howling 
about me I drank their healths in strong- 
est tea, and felt sure they too had drunk 
mine. 

It was one o'clock of the fifth day when 
we came to the end of the (about) twenty- 
mile portage which connects Great Slave 
River with Great Slave Lake, and carries 
the voyageur over the last stage of his 
journey from Fort Smith to Resolution. 
The wind had subsided and the atmos- 
phere cleared of flying snow as we toiled 
through the heavy going to the timber’s 
edge, flanked on either side by closely 
growing and winter-bemantled pine; and 
when we finally reached the open, and 
the great frozen lake lay before us, the 
dogs were stopped for a spell, while the 
Indians got out their best mittens, relaced 
their moccasins, and lighted pipes. 

These preparations were always gu in- 


fallible and, for most of the time, 
the only sign on the journey from 
La Biche to Resolution by which 
I knew we were approaching our 
destination. On the two occasions 
when speech with my guides was 
possible, the only information I 
could elicit in reply tomy inquiries 
concerning distance was that it was either 
a little or a big ‘** piece” off. As a **lit- 
tle piece’’ meant anywhere from five 
miles to a day or a day and a half’s travel, 
and a “ big piece ” from a day and a half 
to three or four or even more days, I was 
never able, until I learned to interpret 
the signs of changing costume, to form 
any idea of our relative location. When 
arriving at or departing from a post the 
Indians invariably clothe themselves in 
their most highly ornamented moccasins, 
mittens, and leggings, and whip the dogs 
into their fastest pace. Hn route, how- 
ever, these gay trappings are exchanged 
for more sombre ones. On the morning 
of the trip’s last day the decorated leg- 
gings are again put on, but the best moc- 
casins are not brought forth unless the 
post is to be reached before noon, and the 
mittens not before the journey is within 
a few hours of its end, sometimes not 
until the last pipe—which is filled and 
lighted during a day’s running about 
once every hour and a half—as was the 
case when we halted for our first look at 
Great Slave Lake, whose glistening sur- 
face stretched away to tle west far be- 
yond the range of sight. 
It is always customary, too, to stop for 
a pipe when they come within sight of 
the journey’s end—no matter if it is only 
a couple of miles away and everybody 
and the dogs are faint with hunger and 
worn with fatigue. They are true to the 
philosophy that deems anticipation better 
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and a quarter later, 
Gaudet welcomed 
me with character 
istic North - land 
heartiness,and thers 
was a commotion 
among the natives 
forthe coming of the 
** white hunter” had 
been heralded, and 
they were curious to 
see what manner of 
man was this who 
had penetrated the 
stupeudous North at 
its most forbidding 
season. But I was 
too happy in the ac- 
complishmentof my 
trip to recite details, 
and too worn to give 
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aa, Ee heed to the whisper 
ings and jostlings of 
the men, women, 
and children that 
gathered about and 
followed me to the 
door of Gaudet's 
cabin. 

The boiling of the 
teakettle al ways fol- 
lows swiftly upon 
the arrival of a vo 
yageur in this deso 
late but hospitable 
land, and it was not 








many minutes be- 
fore Gaudet’s sister, 
who proved a min- 
istering angel dur- 
ing my stay at Reso- 
lution, had poured 
a cup of tea and 
placed before me 
some caribou ribs, 
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than realization. And so we stood and 
looked at Resolution and its little line of 
eabins straggling along the lake’s north- 
ern shore. six miles away,while Mercrede 
arrayed himself in elaborately beaded 
moccasins, and I warmed with thankful- 
ness too deep for words that the final 
stage of my 900 miles was completed, and 
the outfitting post for the Barren Grounds 
in view at last. 

When we arrived at the fort,an hour 


the first fresh meat I 
had seen since leav- 
ing La Biche. No 
where in my experience have I witnessed 
more disinterested hospitality than in this 
great lone land: From north to south— 
from Hudson Bay Company officer to the 
poorest Indian hunter, among the half- 
breeds at the post or the Indians in the 
woods, in the log cabins or in the caribou- 
skin tepees—the entrance of a guest is in 
variably the signal for stirring up the fire 
and putting on the teakettle; or, if there 
is no tea, which is more frequently the 











ON SNOW-SHOES TO 
case with the Indians, of putting a piece 
of meat on to boil; or. if there is none, of 
offering dried meat or fish, or the best of 
vhatever there may be. 

The successful hunter pays ample trib- 
ute to his skill. While the meat 
his lodge is never cleared of the less for- 
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tunate, and the squaw is never done cook- 
ing, and the half-starved that 
squat about the fire in ever-changing but 
never-diminishing circles. I marvelled 
at this lavish hospitality while living 
with the Indians, for it was never at any 
q time a giving out of plenty, and always 
meant subsequent want for the entertain- 
I have seen every bit of meat put 
into the kettle and handed around, until 
the last scrap was eaten, and the host and 
myself go hungry for two days after- 
wards. When we were making our way 
towards the Barren Grounds I an 
Indian of our party, who I knew had not 
eaten meat for two days, bring forth a 
bone saved from the dog feed, handle 
it almost fondly before the fire, and then 
divide it among one or two of his fellows. 
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If one is inexperienced in roughing 
life, or lacks let 
heartlessness to say ‘‘ no,” this country is 
no place for him, for more persistent and 
skilled beggars are probably not to be 
found anywhere. 
deal at first for the reason that Pike had 
























decision, and, us say, 


I was annoyed a great 
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been improvident of his provisions, and I 
suppose it spread abroad in the land that 
white men “work.” So 
when I came along they had new lessons 
to learn vefore we ‘‘ understood one an 
other.” Personally I acknowledge I pre- 
fer the Indians to the half-breeds. Of 
course I met splendid exceptions, notably 
Gaudet and Spencer, Hudson Bay Com 
pany officers, and three of the company bt 
servants— Michael Manderville, the inter- : 
preter at Resolution, and Francois and 

William Pini, at Chipewyan, of whom I 

have already spoken; but, as a rule, the 

half-breeds are less tolerable than the { 
Indians. And that is saving a great 
deal. It is a question of two evils. One 
would repent of either choice. Both in j 
general are untrustworthy, avaricious, aud 


were easy to 
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uncleanly, but the half-breed is nearer 
the white man in the viciousness of his 
hypocrisy. The white blood in his veins 
comes from lowest strains, and has given 
him the cunning of a higher intelligence 
without imparting the better attributes of 
the more civilized prototype. It is much 
easier for a civilized man to become sav- 
age than for a savage to become civilized. 

How I slept that first night of my ar- 
rival at Resolution! The comfort of a 
full stomach, the satisfaction of being at 
the scene of battle, so to speak, were 
soothing beyond expression. At any 
time, no matter how long hence, I am 
sure if ever I sit back in my chair and 
reflect upon the period of utmost com- 
placency in my past life, my two weeks 
at Resolution will be immediately re- 
called. My bed was the board floor; the 
substance of my daily fare, caribou meat, 
tea,and bread; my daily occupation, run- 
ning from ten to fifteen miles to keep in 
condition; the atmosphere, arctic; not a 
bird note to break the silence of the 
woods, nor a bit of pretty scenery to re- 
lieve the monotony of the great desert of 
snow; but I was no longer jaded in body 
and mind; there was no hunger; I was in 
magnificent physical condition, and just 
at the door of the desolate waste which 
was to open for a successful venture or 
close upon me forever. 

It was well I had not delayed my de- 
parture from Fort Smith, nor gone with 
Munn for the second try at bison, for 
Gaudet told me that my non-appearance 
so long after the appointed day had con- 
vinced him I had yielded to persuasion, 
and given up my intention of making an 
attempt to get into the Barren Grounds 
until the later and usual time. He said 
that the runner he had sent after Beni- 
ah could not find him; that Beniah was 
somewhere in the woods hunting, and 
the heavy snowfalls had made following 
his tracks impossible; but the runner had 
seen some Indians who were likely to meet 
3eniah and tell him he was wanted at the 
fort. This was all satisfactory enough so 
far as it went, but it left me in doubt as to 
when I might expect to get off for musk- 
ox. The second day after my arrival, how- 
ever, an Indian came in with a note from 
Beniah, written in the hieroglyphies 
which the priests of the Oblates Fathers 
invented when first they began their mis- 
sionary work in this country. 
Beniah said, first of all, he heard I was 
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a ‘“‘ great chief” (these Indians are cute 
diplomats) ; that no one had ever ventured 
into the Barren Grounds at that season: 
but he would come into the post to talk 
the matter over seriously so soon as jie 
shot enough meat to make the trip of six 
days possible, which meant that we should 
see him in from eight to ten days. 

Next day Mercrede and his dogs started 
back for Fort Smith, carrying the only 
letter I was able to send out during my 
six months’ absence, and which Munn, 
who intended making his way to Edmon- 
ton on his return from the bison -hunt 
with Bushy, had promised me to carry. 

And so I settled to active preparation to 
be in readiness on the arrival of Beniah, 
whom I was determined to induce to make 
the trip. There were dogs and an inter- 
preter and a driver to engage, moccasins 
and duffel and mittens and strouds to 
provide, and a heavy caribou-fur capote 
and winter caribou robe for sleeping in to 
secure. Nobody appeared to enter upon 
the task with much zest, and every one 
shook his head and warned me against 
the trip. All agreed that it was an im- 
possible undertaking, and Gaudet used 
his utmost persuasion to induce me to de- 
lay my departure until the usual time of 
the musk-ox hunt. 

The Indians time their hunting trips to 
the Barren Grounds (they never go there 
except after musk-ox) with the movement 
of the caribou—7. e. the early summer, 
about the last of April or first part of 
May, when the cows begin their migra- 
tion from the woods to the Arctic Ocean, 
where the calves are dropped in June; 
and in the early autumn, September and 
October. 

Caribou are absolutely necessary to the 
penetration of the Barren Grounds, be- 
cause of the impossibility of either obtain- 
ing a sufficient supply of provisions to 
last out the trip, or carrying them if such 
were to be had. Pike made one hunt in 
the best and easiest way by making a pre- 
vious trip into the Barrens solely for the 
purpose of killing and caching caribou, 
which lessened the chances of starvation 
on his next attempt, when, in addition to 
the cached meat, the opportunity of add- 
ing to the supply was offered by the 
moving bands of caribou. Yet he hada 
very hard time of it. Munn on his sum- 
mer trip had the caribou and fish in the 
numberless lakes; on his autumn trip he 
attempted to better conditions by taking 
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along a supply of pounded dried meat, 
which was speedily exhausted, and cari- 
bou being scarce, he and his party and 
their dogs had a starving time of it in- 
deed. 

Midsummer is of course the season in 
which one may visit the Barrens with 
least danger, for at that time you travel 
by canoe, caribou are plentiful—if you are 
lucky enough to find them: they are very 
uncertain in their movements and change- 
ful in their course of migration, which 
may one year be a hundred miles east 
or west of where it was the year before— 
the thermometer rarely gets below freez- 
ing-point (though you are persecuted be- 
yond endurance by mosquitoes), and the 
winds have lost much of their fury. But 
in summer-time the musk-ox fur is not 
prime, and of course musk-ox is the 
only excuse for visiting the man-forsaken 
place. And so trips are confined to the 
spring and autumn, when the trials are 
more severe, but the reward greater. The 
Indians goin parties of from four to six— 
never less than four, because they could 
not carry sufficient wood to enable them 
to get far enough into the Barrens for 
reasonable hope of getting musk-ox; and 
rarely more than six, because hy the time 
they have gone as far as six sledges of 
wood will permit, they have had all the 
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freezing and starving they can stand, even 
though no musk-ox have been forth-com 
ing. 

Many parties go into the Barrens and 
never see even a musk-ox track, and 
many more skirmish along the edge, fear- 
ful of a plunge into the interior, yet hop- 
ing for the sight of a stray ox. Wood 
must be carried, not for warmth nor ne- 
cessarily to cook meat, but to boil tea; for 
man could not endure the fatigue and 
cold and starvation without the stimulus 
of hot tea once or twice a day. When 
the sledges are loaded with the requisite 
supply of wood and the sleeping - robes, 
there is no room left for provisions. To 
take more sledges would mean more 
men, more dogs, more mouths to feed, 
with no added prospect of feeding them. 
Thus it is that no attempt is made to carry 
in provisions, and that a visit to the home 
of the musk-ox is always attended by 
great danger, and never without much 
suffering, be the season what it may. 
None but the younger and hardiest and 
most experienced Indians go into the 
Barrens, and to be a musk-ox hunter is 
their highest conception of courage and 
skill and endurance. 

Bearing in mind these conditions, it 
may be imagined with what disfavor my 
proposed visit in early March was viewed. 
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No one would hire me dogs, asserting I 
should never get them back alive; and if 
Gaudet had not come to my rescue and 
let me have his own train, I fear I should 
have been obliged to delay my hunt un- 
til the usual time. I shall never forget 
the kindness of Gaudet and his sister—he 
helped me in my search for an interpret- 
er and dog-driver, and in my studies of 
the country and people; she saw that my 
moccasins and duffel were properly work- 
ed, and herself made me a pair of slip- 
pers of unborn musk-ox hide, to be worn 
next the skin, fur side in; 
and both of them heaped cu- 
rios upon me in such gen- 
erous profusion that I grew 
afraid of expressing admira- 
tion for anything, lest they 
give it to me forthwith. 

I did not propose to have 
any more cramps in my legs 





if training would provide 
against them. I knew such 
a condition in the Barrens 


would put an end to all hope 
of musk-ox, or of my getting 
out to tell how I didn’t shoot 
one. So about every after- 
noon I took a twelve to fif- 
teen mile run on Great Slave 
Lake, and, what with the good 
meat I was eating three times 
daily and this exercise, I was 
‘fit’ when I started for the Barrens 
that no Indians ran me eff my legs, as I 
was told they would on the trip across 
the lake. On one of the afternoons I 
experienced how suddenly a lake storm 
gathers, and with what force it bursts 
upon the luckless traveller. Had I not 
fortunately put my compass in my pock- 
et that very morning, I should probably 
have been on that lake yet, for the snow 
whirled around me at such a pace and 
in such quantities as to darken the at- 
mosphere, and the wind beat upon me 
with so great a force that, bent almost 
double, I could barely keep moving. I 
had great difficulty in reading the needle 
and following the direction it indicated; 
but when the prospect of a night on the 
lake seemed surest, the wind that was 
blowing off shore carried the evening 
tolling of the mission bell to me, and 
sweeter sound I never listened to! 

Fort Resolution is one of the most im- 
portant posts in the country. Though it 
has not so many claims to distinction as 
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Chipewyan, its natural resources for food 
are much greater; for near by is the most 
productive fishery in the country; the 
Dog-Rib and Yellow-Knife Indians gen 
erally keep it supplied with caribou meat 
in winter, and geese and ducks are fairly 
plentiful in spring. Furthermore, it is 
the only post that secures any quantity 
of the country luxury—grease; though 
the Indians never bring in marrow, which 
is a very palatable tidbit. The grease 
they do bring in is the fat from along the 
back and around the joints of the caribou, 
which is called hard grease, in contradis- 
tinction to the marrow, that is soft. Both 
of these are used in making pemmican, 
which is made of dried meat pounded into 
shreds and mixed with grease, and rolled 
into balls or made into square or round 
slabs. 

Pemmican, however, is a rare article 
nowadays, and not to be found anywhere 
south of Resolution, and only there on 
occasion. This is chiefly because caribou 
are not so plentiful as they were formerly, 
and the Indians keep most of the grease 
for their own consumption. Nor do they 
make pemmican to any great extent, 
their substitute for it being the pounded 
meat, which is carried in little caribou- 
skin bags when travelling, and eaten with 
the grease—a pinch of pounded meat and 
a bite of grease. I must confess that a 
plate of pounded dried meat and several 
good-sized lumps of clear grease were 
about the most tempting morsels I had 
set before me at any time on my trip. 
One never gets enough of grease in the 
North-land; it is eaten as some in the 
civilized world consume sugar; in fact, 
I developed a craving for sweets that 
even grease did not satisfy, chiefly, I sus- 
pect, because the supply was so limited, 
and somewhat notable in my case for the 
reason that ordinarily I seldom if ever 
touch sweets. The absence of bread and 
vegetables, and the excessive cold, un- 
doubtedly combine to excite the desire for 
both grease and sweets. 

Resolution, next to Fort Simpson, is 
credited, I believe, with sending out the 
greatest number of fur packs; but how- 
ever that may be, it certainly is the scene 
in summer of the largest congregation 
of Indians, when they come out of the 
woods, pitch their lodges on the lake 
shore, and settle down to trade their furs 
and worry Gaudet into giving them credit. 
Trading with an Indian is no trivial mat- 
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ter. There is first to get him to put a 
value on his fur, and then to convince 
him that there is enough stock on hand 
to pay him. There is of course no money 
in this country, a ‘‘made beaver” skin 
being the standard of value by which all 
trade is conducted — as, for example, a 
marten is worth from two to three bea- 
ver-skins, and a bear-pelt about twenty 
beaver-skins. On rough calculation the 
‘*made beaver” is equal to about fifty 
cents, though it fluctuates throughout the 
country. 

When the Indian has finally agreed 
upon a price for his fur, he proceeds at 
once to the company ‘‘ store,” and then 
the intricate business of trading against 
his credit of ‘‘ made beaver” skins begins. 
It is impossible to deal with more than 
one Indian ata time, and so they are taken 
into the ” singly, and the door is 
bolted, and life immediately becomes a 
burden to the Hudson Bay Company's 
officer. If there is anything in the stock 
that has not been overhauled and priced 
before the Indian exhausts his credit, it is 
only because it is out of sight. But in 
a way he is a satisfactory sort of a cus- 
tomer. He is not exacting as to what he 
gets, so long as he gets something; he may 
really want beads or duffel, but if there 
is none of either he as readily takes a cop- 
per teakettle or a knife. It is quite unim- 
portant that he may actually need neither. 

He is particular on one point only, and 
that is, he never leaves the store so long 
as he has a *‘ made beaver” to spend, and 
when he has used up his due he always 
makes an eloquent and vigorous appeal 
for gratuity or debt. As a matter of fact, 
these Indians are most considerately and 
generously treated by the company; they 
are paid a good price for their fur, and 
to the worthy, and many times the un- 
worthy, are often given both debt and 
gratuity. There are no Indians I know 
of that are better treated, and few as well. 
Nor have I ever visited a country where 
trade competition operated less to the ad- 
vantage of the natives. The few indepen- 
dent traders that have worked their way 
into this North country have done little, 
so far as I could see, beyond raising the 
price of certain kinds of fur above its 
fair marketable value, which in some 
lines has necessitated the introduction of 
an inferior quality of stuff for trade. So 
that the Indian has really been the loser. 

Although several hundred Indians bring 
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their fur to Resolution, and the ‘‘ census” 
of the post is returned as about 300. 
as at Chipewyan, the actual residence 
is far below that number, in fact, sev- 
en families, that comprise sixty souls. 
Great Slave Lake itself is one of the lar- 
gest bodies of fresh water in the world, be 
ing 300 miles long, with an estimated area 
of from 11,200 to 15,000 square miles. 
Great Bear Lake is but a couple of thou- 
sand square miles smaller, and the size of 
both may be judged by comparing them 
with Lake Michigan, which has 20,000 
square miles. Fancy Lake Michigan a 
solid sheet of white, its shores broken by 
deep bays, and sparsely covered with 
smallish pine, and everywhere silence 
and desolation and snow, and you have 
some idea of Great Slave Lake in winter. 

With the first Sunday in March came 
the anxiously awaited Beniah, in a eari- 
ole, as befitting a hunter of his reputation, 
and with an attendant, also riding, as be- 
came the servant of so powerful a lead- 
er. He is really the best hunter in the 
country, and in North-land possessions— 
fur and dogs—reckons a deal more than 
any other individual. He isa ‘* leader” in 


his tribe—Dog-Rib—in so far as being the 


head of a hunting party, and of bringing 
in the largest number of skins to the com- 
pany. There is no other kind of ‘* lead- 
ers” in any of the tribes—no councils 
and no election to such prominence by 
vote or heredity. Leadership is a sur- 
vival of the fittest, and he who gains the 
distinction earns it. 

Beniah is much respected by his peo- 
ple, and is altogether a very superior Ind- 
ian; short in stature, probably five feet 
five inches, but sturdy. He can talk long- 
er without exhausting a subject than any 
man I ever knew. In our subsequent 
pow wow there was no contingency he did 
not foresee, especially if it was to operate 
adversely to him, and no point of an agree- 
ment that was not thoroughly threshed 
out; in fact, he showed a logical mind 
that sometimes became lost in metaphors, 
but pretty often had the right end of the 
solution. He is good-natured, except at 
such time as he considers his dignity af- 
fronted by those dependent on his bounty, 
and somewhat of a wag too, whose most 
mirth-provoking sally was a repeated and 
crescendo exclamation of edo (Dog - Rib 
for hot) when it was bitterest cold. The 
greatest tribute I can pay Beniah is to 
say that he kept his word with me, and 
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that is so rare a virtue among these Ind 
ians as to be praise enough. The only 
thing I treasure against him is his dis- 
tressing rendition of a song which had 
few words and a tune that wailed for 
longer and shorter periods of time over 
three treble notes. I could never decide 
whether it was a song of joy or lamenta- 
tion, as he set it going on all occasions 
before we reached the Barrens; and then 
he subsided, for there no opportunity of 
rejoicing offered, and no chant, be it ever 
so dolorous, could have expressed the 
depth of our misery. 

There was much mental measuring of 
one another, of drinking tea and smok- 
ing, on the day after Beniah’s arrival at 
Resolution, but we did not come to the 
business of my venture until the even- 
ing. Then we all gathered in Gaudet’s 
room and smoked some more, and talk- 
ed for a long time about everything, as 
is usual at these powwows, except the 


one thing in which we were both most 
interested. Finally the interpreter told 
Beniah I wanted him to go with me to the 
Barren Grounds, and did not wish to wait 
until the usual time of hunting; and Be- 
niah forthwith delivered himself of quite 


a speech, in which he said he was glad to 
welcome the first white man to his hunt- 
ing country, especially one whom he heard 
was a ‘great chief’; recited the danger 
of the Barren Grounds; the impossibility 
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of getting Indians to make the attempt at 
such a season, even if he were willing: 
explained the absence of tirewood, the 
chances of freezing or starving to death; 
and, in fact, told off the difficulties to a 
length for which I have no space here. 
Now I had sized up the situation long 
before Beniah arrived at the post, and I 
had purposely delayed this meeting until 
I had looked him over a bit in the day, 
during the smoking and tea- drinking 
My knowledge of the Indian character in 
general, and of this one in particular, had 
decided me upon a course of diplomacy 
to induce him to go with me, and I knew 
if I secured him that he would insist upon 
his hunters going, if only that misery likes 
company. I was determined to get into 
the Barren Grounds, no matter what its 
terrors. Therefore when I replied to Be 
niah—through the interpreter, of course 
I treated all the dangers as a matter of 
course—I told him I had come to him be 
cause his skill and courage were house 
hold words in the great world, that my 
one ambition had been, if I reached the 
North, to hunt musk-ox with Beniah; 
that I had been travelling from my 
house, which was far, far away, by the 
‘big water.” for many suns, and that 
now, being here, I was sure so insignifi 
cant a matter as hunger or cold would 
not deter him from accompanying me. I 
made Beniah feel that my belief in his 
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courage was unbounded. I told him I 
knew the other ‘leaders’ would of 
course shrink from exposure, but they 
were as ‘‘children” to him. I made him 
understand that I had no doubt of his 
willingness to go with me; that it was 
merely a question of beaver-skins be- 
tween us, and I was prepared to pay him 
liberally. I placed him in such a posi- 
tion that by refusing to go with me he 
tacitly acknowledged that he was afraid, 
that he was no greater than the other 
leaders to whom I had referred as chil- 
dren when compared with him. 

The result was that before the meeting 
closed it was midnight, but Beniah had 
promised me to go, provided he could 
make up his party, and we were to start 
next day for his lodge, which was in the 
woods about three days east of Fort Rae, 
and six days’ travel north from Resolu- 
tion. 

The little post of Resolution was shaken 
to its foundation next day when it learn- 
ed that we really intended starting, and 
there was a great shaking of heads, and 
many direful prophecies told for our ben- 
efit. But I felt sure Beniah would not 
turn tail, since he had given me his word; 
and as for myself, I had been having no- 
thing but discouragement since first I set 
out. At noon my sledge was dragged 
into the post, and packed with my outfit, 
which consisted of a winter caribou-skin 
robe, lined with a pair of 4-point H.B.C. 
blankets, and made into a bag (which I 
subsequently ripped open: the popular 
supposition that a bag is best is faulty; 
you can sleep much warmer in the un- 
sewed robes, because you can roll them 
about you more snugly), one heavy cari- 
bou-skin capote, one cloth capote, one 
sweater, two pairs of 
mittens, one pair moose- 
skin gloves, one pair leg- 
gings, three silk hand- 
kerchiefs, eight pair moc- 
casins, eight pair duffel 
socks, one copper tea- 
kettle, one cup, my rifle 
and hunting-knife, com- 
pass, camera, thermom- 
eter, ten pounds of tea, 
twelve pounds of tobac- 
co, ten pounds of flour, 
and ten balls of pemmi- 
can (provisions I intend- 
ed to cache at the last 
wood, where, if we suc- 








ceeded in getting back, 
I knew we should ar- 
rive in a starving con- 
dition), two bottles of 
my old friend mustang 
liniment, a pint of 
brandy I had carried 
from Hamilton, and 
the antiseptic lozenges 
and bandages, and io- 
doform, in case it be- 
came necessary to play 
surgeon for one of the 
party or myself. 

We were ready to start at three, and J 
was waiting for my dog-driver and in- 
terpreter, when word came that he had 
backed out, and Gaudet renewed his ef- 
forts to dissuade me from the trip. But 
I had not come so far to be daunted by so 
inconsiderable a thing as deprivation of 
speech or driving my own dogs, and I 
motioned Beniah to move on. And now 
there was a hand-shaking that seemed to 
have no ending, for everyone pressed 
upon me closely, and grasped my hand 
solemnly and in silence. It was rather 
a funereal leave-taking. There isa little 
portage of about a mile that leads out 
from Resolution to the west on to Great 
Slave Lake, and Gaudet ran along with 
me over this; and as he ran, told me the 
names of the dogs: Foro (the foregoer), 
Finnette, Flossie, and Blucher (the steer 
dog). And then wecame to the lake, and 
halted for a last good-by. Kind-hearted 
Gaudet seemed much depressed; and as 
for me—well, at any rate, I was started, 
and if fate ruled that I never came back, 
my place would be filled, and the world 
roll on as usual; so, with a heart for any 
fate, I called out m-a-arche to Foro, and 
the journey to the Barrens was begun in 
earnest. 

I had no time for meditation, for my 
work was cut out from the start. Beniah 
and his Indian were riding in carioles, 
and swinging along at a clipping gait; 
and though my load was light, and my 
dogs better than theirs, I did not ride, 
because I wished to save them as much as 
possible. So Beniah sped on ahead, and 
I followed on behind, going easily, for 
my training had made me very fit. And 
I had learned enough, too, to keep on 
my snow-shoes, though the lake would 
have permitted going without. Running 
on ice without snow-shoes has the same 
effect on leg muscles as an unyielding 
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armory floor after a cinder track. After 
four hours we came that night to Sto- 
ny Island, twenty-two miles from Res- 
olution, where we camped, and whose 
only interest for me lay in the fact that 
here, seventy-five years before, Sir John 
Franklin had breakfasted on the trip 
which closed so disastrously for his party. 
We slept in a tiny cabin with thirteen 
others, men, women, and children, and 

| appreciated for the first time in what 
filth human beings will wallow. 

Next morning several Indians joined 
us, and we put in a long hard day on 
the lake, out of sight of the shore most 
of the time, I running, and all the Ind- 
jans in ecarioles. About 4.30 we came 
to a point where the Indians hauling 
meat to Resolution had made a cache, 
and here we halted, and a fire was 
lighted. I shall never forget my at- 
tempts to learn how much farther on 
we were going that night. I can see 
myself now sitting on the rocks, setting 
up miniature lodges in the snow with 
little twigs, and using my few Dog-Rib 
words, con (fire), ethar (far), supple- 
mented with numerous gestures, to ascer- 
tain if the lodge fire was to be far away. 
My efforts created much amusement, but 
drew no information, and I realized how 
very much alone I was indeed. Nor 
shall I forget my amazement and my re- 
lief at seeing another fire lighted and 
camp made for the night not twenty 
yards from the first where we had eaten. 

If there is one thing these Indians know 
how to do it is to build a roaring fire 
where wood is plentiful; first of all, pine 
brush is cut down and laid about three 
feet high in a semicircle, on top of which 
the sledges are lifted to keep them from 
the voracious dogs. The opening of the 
semicircle is piled high with wood, and 
when lighted throws out warmth enough 
to keep you comfortable so long as it 
lasts, even with the mercury at its lowest. 
About noon the next day we left the lake, 
striking north, and for three days, start- 
ing at six and going until eight and nine 
at night, we travelled across a rough 
country, broken up by ridges and filled 
with lakes—most of the ridges bare of all 
timber, and the only trees dwarfed. All 
this time I had been running and the 
Indians riding, and I was not sorry when 
on the night of the third day we reached 
Beniah’s camp, which proved to be quite 
the biggest settlement I liad seen, for these 
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Indians roam about in small parties of 
one or two lodges. Only a few conse- 
quential leaders like Beniah have a fixed 
habitation, and then it is only used in 
summer, when the fishing is going for- 
ward. 

Here, while Beniah was explaining my 
mission and making up his party, I put 
in three very uncomfortable days. To say 
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that I was an object of curiosity would be 
putting it mildly; I was indeed a stranger 
in a strange land. The men examined 
over and again every article I possessed ; 
the women stared me out of countenance; 
the mothers used me as a bugaboo to 
hush their crying babies; and the dogs 
crowded about me so threateningly that 
I never ventured outside the lodge with- 
out my whip. I was the first white man 
they had seen, and one and all made the 
most of their opportunity. I was on ex- 
hibition with a vengeance, only, unlike 
other freaks, I had no hours; the show 
opened when I arose in the morning, and 
was still on when I rolled up in my 
blankets at night. And I, on my part, 
made most careful scrutiny of the curious 
surroundings in which I found myself. 
We were camped on top of a ridge covered 
with small pines, where Beniah had made 
his last stand to keep up with the caribou 
that were just beginning to work out to 
the edge of the woods. There were three 
lodges, all full, and, so long as I remain- 
ed, the occupants of the other two spent 
the greater part of their time in Beniah’s. 

In times of prosperity these Indian 
tepees are by no means unsightly. They 
are of caribou-skin stretched around and to 
within about three feet of the top of poles, 
which number according to the size of the 
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lodge. The sides of the circle are banked 

up with snow and pine brush, and, inside, 
the smallest brush makes a clean-looking 
and pleasantly smelling floor. The open 
fire occupies the centre; and above ii, 
stretched from side to side of the lodge, 
are poles upon which the meat is placed 
to thaw, and from which the kettles are 
suspended. 

Around this fire the men and women 
sit, tailor fashion, all day, jabbering in- 
cessantly in their guttural speech that is 
impossible to describe in writing, and at 
night they roll up in their blankets and 
stretch out with their feet at the very 
fire’s edge. I used to wonder what on 
earth they found to talk about, for the 
clatter never came to a full stop, and 
when I lay down at times, trying in 

slumber to escape 
= - the din, it seemed as 
though it must all 
be a hideous dream. 
But any such illu- 
sion was speedily 
dispelled by the 
yelping of a dog 
that had worked its 
way into the lodge, 
and was _ being 
clubbed until it 
worked its way out 
NORTHWEST SOCK OF again. 
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Domestic econom- 
ics are a dead letter 
in the Indian household. There is no 
place for any particular thing, and no- 
thing is ever in any particular place. The 
back part of the lodge, where it is too cold 
to siteven when the fire blazes highest, ap- 
pears to be the general store-room. Ev- 
erything notin immediate use is thrown 
there in indiscriminate confusion. If the 
squaw has finished stripping a caribou leg 
of its meat, she tosses the bone over her 
shoulder into the unknown behind her; 
if she has completed the lacing of a snow- 
shoe, it is served similarly; the Indian 
hurls his knife there when he is through 
with it, and the children do the same with 
the bones or intestines or bits of meat 
they may have filched from the feasting, 
in which they never share. And when 
there is ademand for any article, such an 
overhauling ensues as would put to shame 
a May-day house-cleaning. Children 
are not much in evidence in the Indian 
household. They rarely ery, for experi- 
ence has taught them that such outward 
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expression of grief or alarm or hurt meets 
with much personal discomfort. If the: 
are in the moss-bag age, which usual], 
ends at two, they are put into a sort of 
hammock within the lodge and rocked 
at a terrifying pace, to the accompani 
ment of a crooning that would strike ter 
ror to the heart of any crying babe. If 
they are old enough to toddle, they are 
turned out of doors to tell their sorrows 
to the winds. 

The Indian has no patience for the 
little solicitudes of life, nor for its fri 
volities. His amusements are few and 
simple. Outside of a something that re 
sembles that ancient pastime of *‘ button, 
button, who has the button?” and where 
the penalty is a piece of tobacco, there 
are no games to speak of. The dancing 
is exceedingly awkward and crude—a 
shuffling about in a circle, varied by hop 
ping up and down, and the musie con- 
fined to the monotony of the single-head- 
ed drum, or mayhap an occasional fiddle 
picked up at the post, which in that case 
squeaks through a medley of reels. Their 
dearest recreation is sleeping, since most 
of their time is spent in procuring food, 
and the balance in resting from the toil 
required to obtain it. 

The day after my arrival Beniah took 
up seriously the question of getting vol- 
unteers for the musk-ox hunt. At least 
I judged so from the gathering of the men 
in our lodge, the long and earnest confer- 
ence, and the displeased looks tliat were 
every now and again cast my way. It 
must be remembered tliat I knew practi- 
eally nothing of the language, and was 
dependent on signs. My Dog-Rib vocab- 
ulary consisted of curre, stop; ecla oulee. 
what is it called? ethar, far; con, fire: 
ega, hurry; bet, meat; oole, none; illa, 
no; eh, yes; too, water; ethen, caribou: 
ejeri, musk-ox ; edzar, cold; and sla, plen 
ty—words that Gaudet told me at the last 
minute, when my interpreter backed out. 
and which I wrote down phonetically just 
asl was starting. I picked upa few others 
afterwards, but had really always to rely 
on signs, and I found the Indians not only 

dull of comprehension, although they or 
dinarily learn much quicker by the eye 
than by the ear, but disinclined to under 
stand me. They seemed, with one or two 
exceptions, to wish to make it as difficult 
for me as possible. 

Judging by appearances, Beniah was 
having a heated time of it persuading 
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them to go into the Barrens, as I sup- 
posed he would have, and the storm that 
had blown up, and the cold, which my 
thermometer registered as 46° below, did 
not tend to increase their liking for the 
venture. But I was convinced that Be- 
niah would bring it about, because these 
Indians could not afford to deny him, and 
he would not, could not, go without them. 

It was a lugubrious day that, for no 
meat was in the lodge, a hunter had been 
found frozen dead at his traps, some one 
had died in the adjoining lodge, and there 
was mourning inthe air. My first intima- 
tion of the death was most dreadful femi- 
nine wailing, seconded by mournful how] 
ing of the dogs, which all together made 
such distressing bedlam as I hope never to 
hear again. The coffin was a rude slab 
box axe-hewn from the pine, bound to- 
gether by babiche, and suspended from a 
single pole, by which it was borne as a 
litter on the shoulders of two Indians, 
one in front and one behind. Following 
were some half-dozen women, all chant 
ing a most direful dirge; and as the little 
procession disappeared over the ridge the 
dogs sat on their haunches on top of the 
hill and whined a last requiem for the 
poor wretch, who would nevermore strug 
gle for life in the white desert. 

Next day I knew Beniah had succeeded 
in organizing a party, for the women be- 
gan relacing snow-shoes and making mit- 
tens, and the men set to work shaving 
down pine poles into extra runners for 
the sledges. The Indian’s tool-kit consists 
of an axe,a large file, and a ** crooked 
knife,” which has a blade made from a 
file,a bone handle, and in general appear- 
ance looks somewhat like a farrier’s knife. 
It is an implemeut of general utility, car- 
ried by all, and exceedingly deft in the 
hands of some. The original of the dog- 
whip handle illustrated in an earlier pa- 
per, and really a very creditable piece of 
carving, was made with just such tools 
by William Flett, a Loucheux, and the 
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interpreter at Fort Smith. When they 
go after musk-ox they add a huge weapon 
with a blade nine inches long and one 
eighth of an inch thick (and the best 
shaped point for skinning I ever used), 
which becomes at once hunting-knife and 
Barren Ground axe—for nothing larger 
for chopping is taken or required. 

As the men toiled away at the pine 
slabs, shaving off about two inches for a 
length of seven feet with their crooked 
knives, and the women laced snow-shoes, 
I wondered if I had ever seen people do 
more work and accomplish less. If there 
is a roundabout way, these Indians seek 
it out; a straight line does not appeal to 
them in any form. They always begin 
at the wrong end, and choose the longest 
way. And as for pitching camp, a white 
man of any experience who could not do 
better would be well laughed at by his 
hunting companions. Between making 
up their mind as to the precise piece of 
ground on which to pitch it, and getting 
into one another’s way while doing so, 
the length of time they take would make 
any man of roughing experience disgust- 
ed. How fervently I used to wish fora 
command of their language to give a few 
instructions, and, incidentally, my opinion 
of them individually and collectively! 

And all the time they keep up an in- 
cessant jabber, or stop work entirely in 
the heat of discussion. Between chatter 
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ing and, in the lodge, catching vermin, 
with which the women and children es- 
pecially are literally alive, the wonder is 
they ever accomplish anything. 

How gratified I was when on the third 
day we finally left the women, some of 
the vermin, and the lodges, and started 
on our way to the Barren Grounds, I 
shall not attempt tosay. It seemed to me 
that the starving and freezing that lay be- 
fore me were little less to be dreaded than 
the filth and monotony I was leaving be- 
hind. Not that I left all the filth or ver- 
min behind, for my seven Indians took 
along a generous share, but, at any rate, 
I was out in the open, instead of being 
sandwiched between women and chil- 
dren that made me crawl only to look 
at them. 

There was a very solemn leave-taking 
on the day we left Beniah’s lodge. Every 
man embraced and kissed every woman, 
the men shook hands, and the children 
sat down in the snow and stared, and as 
we moved off the dogs left behind sent 
up their wolfish chorus. 

Beniah and I had held a sign-talk that 
morning, and I made out that there was 
no meat in the lodge, which was no news, 


as we had eaten but tea and grease for 


two days; that in one “sleep,” ¢. e., by 
to-morrow morning, we should be where 
there were caribou; stop there one sleep, 
and then go on for ejeri; meanwhile his 
con, fire—i. e., house— would be moved to 
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the toocho, big water, 7. e., Great Slave 
Lake, because here where we were it was 
bet-oole, no meat. I understood from this 
that his wife would goto the lakes, around 
which the Indians always settle when the 
deer fail, and where she would await our 
return, subsisting on what fish could be 
caught under the ice or what 
might be snared in the woods. 

The one “‘ sleep” did not bring us up to 
the caribou, but it took us north to the 
lodge of another Indian, who had been 
more fortunate than we. Here for one 
day we feasted and the Indians slept, 
and when we started on again the next 
morning Beniah signed me that we were 
now off for musk-ox. Another day of 
travel in a fearful wind, the mercury at 
47° below, over rocky ridges and through 
pine that was growing smaller and more 
scattering as we advanced, and at night 
we camped on the shore of King Lake. 

The next morning we lingered for a 
couple of hours, while the Indians cut and 
trimmed lodge-poles that we must carry 
with us. And as I climbed to the top of 
a rocky ridge, and viewed the desert of 
treeless snow extending far into the hori- 
zon before me, I knew we had come to the 
edge of the timber, and that the Barren 
Grounds, in all their desolation, lay be- 
fore me. And I thought, as I stood and 
gazed into the cheerless waste, that if 
death marked my venture, it would not 
be a hard country to leave. 


rabbits 
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From a photograph by Mr. Whitney 





VHE month of Mav is the carnival of 
bee life in California, and at no oth- 
er time of the year is the half work, half 
play of ‘* bee-ranching” so wholly fasci- 
nating and delightful. After spring show- 
are over, a delicious warmth and 
fragrance steam up from the circling foot- 
hills, where every notch and byway is 
choked with flowering wildwood. The 
long blooming slopes stretch sunnily to 
fruitful valleys, and the whole riotous 
floral zone is voiced by honey-hunting 
bees. Their lilliputian cities are seen 
just without the open arms of cafions, the 
white hives arranged with the precision 
of dwellings along the streets. Some- 
times mimic thoroughfares are 
shaded by scattering oaks and sumac, or 
the green umbrellas of elderberry bushes, 
now fringed with freighted, creamy clus 
ters. Where there are no indigenous 
trees it is not unusual for the thrifty 
apiarist to plant grape-vines and orchard 
rows between the hives, which serve the 
double purpose of shade and forage. A 
neighboring bee ranch is often four to 
five miles distant, and again this Palestine 
of tte New World shows leagues on 
leagues of ideal pasturage, left solely to 
the harvesting of wild bees and various 
species of wasp and humming-bird, or to 
that interesting lover of sweets the Mex- 
ican honey-ant. 

A typical Western apiary belongs to 
the foot-hill region of southern California. 
Here the atmosphere has that degree of 
heat and dryness essential to an abun- 
dant saccharine flow, and the high grav- 
elly soil grows a luxuriance of nectar- 
bearing plants, the chief of which are the 
numerous varieties of sage. During the 
blossoming of these aromatic spikes the 
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amount of honey stored by strong col- 
onies is almost ineredible. A summer's 
product will often average seventy-five to 
two hundred pounds a hive, and instances 
are not uncommon where a single Ital- 
ian swarm has produced one thousand 
pounds of extracted honey in one year. 
This sage honey has rare virtues, and is 
said to be more delectable than the famed 
nectar of Hymettus or Chamouni, and 
whiter and finer flavored than the cel- 
ebrated honeycombs of Atacama. ‘To set 
one’s teeth through an exquisitely frail 
comb brimming with the delicate nectar 
of the white sage—Audibertia—is a gusta- 
tory relish not to be otherwise equalled. 
More especially is this true if one has all 


the concomitants—a warm clean stone 


under a singing sycamore, mountain air 


spiced with countless odors, the monotone 
of bees at their voluptuous toil, a land- 
seape billowing up to gigantic summits, 
and a stream hard by to keep the shout 
up in the heart. 

To experience all this, and mere, one 
need not go far from the partly cultivated 
district of Ventura. A few miles’ drive 
mountainward from the nearest station, 
and the bee-man’s province is entered 
upon. The country thereabout is sure to 
be stupendously wild and picturesque, a 
sublime uprising of massive heads above 
range upon range of tufted lower hills. 
A jagged gash through the granite pre- 
cipices lets down a torrent of swirling, 
flashing foam. This furious stream ap- 
pears bent upon carrying out the diabol- 
ical significance of its Indian name of 
Sespe (Devil). During the winter it is ut- 
terly impassable, but after the rains sub- 
side the horseman gathers up his feet and 
goads his mustang across, and the hardy 
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occupant of cart or wagon risks the wet- 
ting of his load as the wheels wrench and 
jerk over the polished stones of its bed. 

Where the great hushed peaks stand 
reverently apart at the sharp - toothed 
jaws of the gorge a strip of bench-land 
follows narrowly up the Sespe, its surface 
covered with an enchanting tangle of 
purple and lavender sage, yellow mustard 
blooms, the blue of larkspur and phacelia, 
mimuluses swinging their golden censers, 
and a bewildering galaxy of other flowers 
nodding upon their slender scapes. And 
how the bees revel, each eager worker 
greedily cramming with yellow meal the 
baskets strapped to his sturdy thighs, or 
gorging his pocket with the colorless nec- 
tar of chalice and tube! Many of their 
numbers dive recklessly into cavernous 
cups, and emerge therefrom with their 
natty spring jackets absurdly dusted with 
pollen. Nevertheless, they cease not to 
hum eestatically, being assured of flour 
for the home kneading of their bread and 
ambrosia for its spreading. 

A half-mile up the cafion the slope 
widens to make room for five hundred 
colonies of bees, set uniformly under the 
beautiful tents of orange and lemon trees, 


or between grape-vines garmenting their 
uncouth stumps with a profusion of gray- 


green leaves. The bee-master’s welcome 
is full of cordial fellowship and hospi- 
table service. Like every one long ha- 
bituated to the care of bees, the culture 
of retrospect is in his speech, and there is 
naught fictitious in the courtesy of his 
manners. Though masked like a high- 
wayman, and going serenely about the 
wholesale robbery of his little charges, 
you perceive in him no hint of cruelty. 
On the contrary, there is admirable 
thoughtfulness, and an accuracy of judg- 
ment as to their nature and requirements 
which is positively scientific. Indeed, be- 
tween the almost infallible intuition of 
the master and the marvellous instinct of 
the bees, my interest is boundless. 

‘* How do you prevent your new swarms 
from taking to the hills?” I asked, having 
read of the impossibility of domesticating 
bees. 

“Tf you will put on this veil, I can 
readily show you how I manage it,” he 
replied, his stalwart figure preceding me 
to the apiary. 

Stopping in front of a hive where the 
swarm hung listlessly on the outside, my 
companion cautiously drew out from the 
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black moving mass a small wire cage. 
and held it toward me. No fear but | 
should recognize imprisoned royalty be 
hind those tiny bars! When once beheld, 
the queen-bee can never be mistaken for 
either of her plebeian subjects, the drone 
or the worker. Not only is she far 
more elegant in shape, but she has the 
distinctive habit of crossing the tips of 
her wings after the helpless manner of 
genteel femineity in disposing of their 
hands. Truth, however, compels me to 
state that in this instance the dainty 
sovereign lacked the repose under indig 
nity which imagination is wont to rele 
gate to royalty. Her fretful racing to 
and fro savored of the impetuosity of the 
canaille, and ill comported with the aris 
tocratic taper of her sashed and jewelled 
body, and the silvered lace of her lady 
wings. Fortunately her subjects proved 
less hypercritical, for instantly upon dis- 
covering the whereabout of the cage, they 
heaped themselves upon it, their frenzied 
buzz and motion eloquently testifying the 
genuineness of their anxiety for the safety 
of their mother and queen. 

‘You see how it is done.” And the 
bee-master carefully slipped the cage 
back into place. ‘‘I have only to secure 
the queen to control the swarm, and so 
manage to avoid no end of loss and bother. 
I know the age of all my queens, and 
have only to refer to the letter and num- 
ber of a hive to learn if she is old enough 
to be superseded. Kill her? Yes, that’s 
the only way; but she’s so pretty I have 
to shut my eyes to do it.” 

While obliging me by a sight of royal 
cells, the stiletto of an exasperated worker 
pierced his hand. 

‘“**Whom the gods wish to destroy, 
they first make mad,’” quoted my com- 
panion, gently brushing aside the perish- 
ing insect. 

To give one’s life in exchange for 
a moment's indulgence in bad temper 
seems hardly worth while, even from the 
stand-point of bee intelligence; but then, 
who knows but the little fellow felt a 
hero, nobly sacrificing himself in defence 
of the rights of property! 

Out in the dazzling sun, for twenty or 
thirty feet up from the teeming hives, the 
air was thronged with bees on the wing, 
crossing and recrossing each other in an 
intricate maze of fine steely lines. There 
was summer music in their sustained 
murmur, and they carried about with 
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them the delicious perfume of honey. 
The master looked on with eyes beaming 
behind the black folds of bobbinet. 

‘‘Tt’s a good day for work. The ther- 
mometer is ninety-four in the shade, and 
there’s lots of moisture still in the ground. 
By sundown that hive on the scales will 
show an increase of ten to twelve pounds.” 

Every twenty minutes a cart packed 
with two hundred pounds of snowy comb 
intact was wheeled into the honey-house, 
where the eight baskets of the extractor 
were turned by a water-motor, with a 
connecting pipe to the reservoir high up 
onthe bench. The ex- 
tracted honey is run 
into enormous iron 
tanks, the largest with 
a capacity of 8000 
pounds. Afterwards it 
is drawn off into sixty- 
pound cans to be put on 
the market. In 1884, 
an exceptionally good 
year for bees, the honey 
export from California 
aggregated 9,000,000 
pounds. 

There is something 
amazing in such whole- 
sale collecting of a pro- 
duct so choice, and we 
no longer question the 
possibilities of this in- 
dustry in a land so pal- 
pably favored by that 
amiable Grecian god- 
dess Melissa. In one 
place on the Sespe there 
is a mighty drawing to- 
gether of the walls of 
the cafion, forming a 
narrow neck dividing 
the upper and lower 
defiles. Late in sun- 
shiny afternoons there 
is seen here a_ re- 
markable exhibition 
of bees in these parts. 
They stream through 
the rocky cleft like 
smoke from a funnel, 
their ‘‘ business hum” 
drowned in the rush of 
the stream. 

A man should have 
a good deal of the her- 
mit in him to get the 
best there is in Arca- 


dian bee-ranching. He must think him- 
self good company, and his bees better 
than neighbors, for the isolation of his 
territory precludes all social advantages. 
In the long festival of honey-gathering 
the apiarist is rarely met with in the 
settlements, for a true lover of bees ac- 
counts it a hardship to miss the swarm- 
ing of a single one of his hives. If he 
has wife and children willing to share his 
exile, no man is more envied of the gods. 
The most careless eye mistakes not the 
seal of his divine prerogative. The prim- 
itive shanty standing on the outskirts of 
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the apiary bourgeons with lean-to and 
porch, and takes on a respectable coat of 
whitewash. Fruit trees grow up like 
magic, roses and geraniums riot about the 
door, and you hear the homely clatter of 
barn-yard fowls. At this Sespe apiary the 
bee- master’s wife is his most efficient co- 
worker—a fact the big lovable fellow ad- 
mits with an honest glow: 

‘* Why, in ’86 there was no one on the 
ranch but her and me, and together we 
took out two thousand pounds of honey.” 

His four little daughters threaded their 
way through the colonies with the intre- 
pidity of veteran bee-hands. The mother 
looked after their bobbing curls with the 
beautiful eyes of maternity. 

‘It is strange they don’t get stung,” 
she said, at our surprised comment. ‘* But 
they soon learn to dodge the bees. Even 
baby has a trick of slipping to the other 
side of a tree if one is after her.” 

Theve is every advantage in establish- 
ing the right sort of understanding be- 
tween one’s self and bees. Being natural 
conservatives, they are intolerant of inter- 
ference, and will brook no alteration in 
their plans. A swarm becomes accus- 
tomed to the presence of certain individ- 
uals, and one is tempted to think the 
subtle little critics are contemptuously 
aware of a ‘‘ prentice hand,” for a bun- 
gler working among them is sure to get 
more than his share of stings. 

The next day after visiting the Sespe 
apiary my landlady in the modest coun- 
try inn where I was stopping introduced 
to me a mild, stoop-shouldered man in 
worn coat and overalls. 

‘*T was telling Mr. Martin you wanted 
to know all about California bees. He’s 
the oldest bee-hunter in Ventura, and is 
going to Lake Glen this afternoon, and 
will be glad o’ your company.” 

This was unexpected good fortune, and 
I thanked them both warmly. Mr. Mar- 
tin took a chair, and carefully placing his 
hat on the floor beside him, pulled out 4 
coarse cotton handkerchief and wiped his 
sunbrowned face and neck. His kind blue 
eyes had the manly straightforwardness 
of one not ashamed of his thoughts, and 
when he spoke it was directly to the pur- 
pose : 

‘* You’re more’n welcome to the ride, 
ma’am, though you won’t see so many 
bees up to the Glen as on the Sespe ranch. 
But you'll find the place sightly; jes the 
kind women folks like—a lot o’ posies an’ 
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ferns, an’ trees bigger'n the valley oaks. 
with a lake in the middle pretty enoug!: 
to make po’try “bout. The folks there is 
friends o’ mine, an’ would make you to 
home overnight, an’ next: mornin’ you 
could ride horseback ‘cross the mountains 
to ‘Happy Camp.’ That's Richardson's 
place. He keeps two three hunderd stands 
there, and the same ’mount on Las Posas. 
There ain’t no better bee-pasture any 
where than you'll see in them Tapo an’ 
Simi mountains. It’s a reg’lar Canaan: 
not ezzactly ‘flowin’ with milk,’ fur most 
the cows is beef critturs, but the ‘ brooks 
o’ honey’ is there all the same.” 

This scriptural quotation was made 
with a gravity so opposed to the humor 
of his interpolation that I checked my 
inclination to smile, while hastily pack- 
ing into a basket-valise a few necessaries 
for the trip. When all was in readiness 
I was helped to a seat in the two-wheeled 
cart, the bee-hunter taking his place by 
my side, and zealously intent upon my 
comfort and entertainment. Our road 
led south down a poppy- hedged farm 
lane, terminating in the wide bed of the 
Rio de Santa Clara, a joyous stream 
ploughing its way seaward through dense 
thickets of guate mote and willow. We 
forded the crystal current, and tugged 
through levels of deep sand studded with 
rank patches of ill-smelling wild tobacco 
and swampy growths of ‘‘ Indian arrow 
timber,” its silver foliage in blithe con 
trast to the rusty green of yerba santa, 
already putting forth its heliotrope clus- 
ters. Bees find precious storage in the 
microscopic nectaries of this ‘‘ blessed 
herb,” and Spanish matrons enthusiasti- 
cally extol the medicinal properties of the 
rough, bitter leaves. 

For nearly a mile we forced a passage 
through the sultry vistas of river vegeta- 
tion, hard pressed by a cloud of stinging 
gnats, and inhaling scant breaths for the 
pungent odors and dust. Meanwhile I 
listened to a graphic description of the 
tremendous floods that sweep down here 
when rains are incessant: 

‘** Sometimes it’s like the ocean, all rol] 
an’ tumble, an’ no one can git ‘cross. 
Then, you'd hardly b’lieve it, but late in 
the fall there’s weeks you won’t see a 
speck o’ water till you git lower down 
the valley. I rec’lect once, nigh on to 
twenty years ago, when I wa’n’t much 
used to Californy rivers, me’n sister Het- 
tie started to go up to Lake Glen afoot. 
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Hettie didn’t weigh more’n a hbunderd 
pounds, ’cause she was kind o’ sickly, an’ 
‘fore we come to the river I kep’ sayin’, 
‘Now it won’t do for you to git yer 
feet wet, so I’m goin’ to carry you ‘cross.’ 
But, like mos’ women, she was spunky, 
an’ said she’d wade, the same as me. 
Well, we kep’ on arguin’ an’ arguin’ 
while we tramped ahead, expectin’ ever’ 
minute to strike the river, an’ I’m boun’ 
if we wa‘n’t climbin’ the op’site bank 
‘fore either of us guessed we'd crossed 
‘thout seein’ a drop o’ water.” 

As we emerged from the willows he 
touched the horse smartly with the whip 
to encourage him up the steep rise. The 
road now wound into the deeper privacy 
of the Tapo heights, the rounded foot- 
hills breaking abruptly into colossal peaks, 
padded far up their fronts with the pale 
verdure of scented mints. Along the 
bristling chaparral margining their base 
the bleached trunks of sycamores marked 
the course of unseen streams. My com- 
panion pointed with his whip to these 
venerable trees: 


‘‘Many’s the tree or rock in these 
mountains whose holler is chuck full o’ 
honey. It beats all how short a time it 
took fur bees to git so plentiful. Up to 
53 there wa’n’t one o’ the little fellers 
this side o’ the Rockies. I knew the man 
who fetched the first swarms ‘cross the 
Isthmus. They was the German black 
bees, an’ he sold his young swarms fur a 
hunderd dollars a stand, an’ honey fur 
four dollars a pound. Now most the 
reg’ lar bee-keepers have I-talian bees, fur 
they ain’t so cross, but at first we all de- 
pended on catchin’ wild swarms. It took 
me an’ my pardner a long while te learn 
that night wa’n’t the bes’ time to cut a 
bee tree. Mebby they do sting less then, 
but there’s a hunderd times more of ’em to 
git in their work, fur when the sun shines 
they’s mostly off after honey. The griz- 
zlies used to give us lots o’ trouble, fur 
there’s nothin’ they like so well as honey. 
Once we cut down a sycamore over on 
the Simi that was so big we got right in 
the holler to chop it. After we'd chipped 
Open the trunk we saw all o’ three four 
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hunderd pounds o’ nice comb layin’ up 
an’ down inside. Well, if them pesky 
bees didn’t lick us out, an’ we had to go 
back to camp after thicker clothin’! We 
come back bright an’ early next mornin’, 
an’ first thing we see was a big grizzly 
helpin’ himself out o’ our trough. We 
kep’ fur ‘nough away, so he didn’t know 
we’s bout, but we could see tle bees make 
it warm fur him. While he'd scoop up 
the drippin’ comb with his huge paw, 
they'd settle on his muzzle, an’ he’d whine 
like a dog, but kep’ right on eatin’. He'd 
stuff in a slab o’ comb, an’ then wipe off 
the bees with his sticky paw. It made 
me mad to see the old feller manglin’ all 
that good honey we'd counted on fillin’ 
our tubs with, but we hadn't the right 
sort o’ tools to tackle him, an’ knew bet- 
ter’n to try it.” 

Seeing my absorbed attention, he gave 
a preparatory cough, and continued: 

‘‘Another time we’d commenced tak- 
in’ honey out a rock as big’s a meetin’- 
house, when we noticed the horses gettin’ 
scared an’ pullin’ at their halters. They 
was tied to a tree a rod or two away, but 
*fore we got to’em we made out to see 
through the dusk somethin’s big as an 
We 


ox cirelin’ jes outside the bushes. 
wa'n’t long concludin’ it was a grizzly, 
by the way the snorts come rattlin’ up 


through his lungs. I ain’t ’shamed to 
say my hair riz up straight, an’ Jack’s 
would have too if he’d had any. We 
stood the crittur off by keepin’ the fire 
goin’, fur we didn’t have but one ole mus- 
ket between us, an’ only one Joad fur that. 
Well, that bear hung roun’ smelling the 
honey till plumb sunup, an’ when we 
heard him goin’ ’bout his business we got 
out o’ there lively.” 

Here a frightened ejaculation from me 
caused a brief cessation of bee reminis- 
cences; the cart appeared to be settling 
upon the back of the horse, and the ani- 
mal covlly gathering his legs under him 
for a precipitous slide into a bottomless 
pit. 

‘*Don’t be oneasy, ma’am; it’s ruther 
steep, but Nick’s used to the road.” 

I braced my feet, and nervously clutch- 
ed the seat with both hands. A moment 
of breathless suspense, and the cart struck 
bottom, only to be suddenly jerked back- 
ward in the first mad plunge up the bank, 
my glazed eyes fixed upon the taut bow 
made by Nick’s spinal column, as the faith- 
ful beast fairly hooked his hoofs into the 
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successive steps of the hill. Never had 
mountain pass more perilous ups and 
downs. 

‘* How far is it to the Glen?” I asked. 
beginning to feel hysterical. 

The clear eyes that met mine had a 
twinkle of merriment. 

‘“Why, as to that, ma’am, folks don't 
agree. Comin’ up, they're apt to think 
it’s three four miles from the river; but 
goin’ down, the same ones declare ‘tain't 
half that fur. Now I say it’s a long mile, 
comin’ or goin’.” 

So pleased was he at my enjoyment of 
his little witticism that he took his own 
way to further keep up my spirits: 

‘* T’'ve seen worse roads than this in my 
time. I don’t rec’lect any accident hap- 
‘nin’ here worth speakin’ ’bout, leastways 
nothin’ ser’ous. Once Mrs. Wiley was 
pitched off that p’int we're jes comin’ 
to. She had the baby in her arms, but 
neither on ’em got more’n a seratchin’. 
As fur her husband, he says he don’t 
mind tippin’ over now ’n’ then if he has 
Toby in the harness. That horse really 
knows more’n a preacher. Once he was 
driv’n’ down this very place, when Toby 
shied at somethin’, an’ next thing Wiley 
knew he was hangin’ head first down that 
bank, with both feet catched in one o’ the 
wheels. He said he sung out * Whoa!’ 
when he was goin’ over, an’ Toby stopped 
short, an’ never moved a musele till he’d 
righted himself, which wa’n’t no quick 
job, I reckon. So, you see, there ain’t no 
cause fur worry, though I won’t say,” 
with a painful exactness as to truth, 
‘that my Nick’s altogether as ‘liable as 
ole Toby.” 

Another stout pull up the crumbling 
rim of an abyss, and poor Nick, drenched 
and quivering, was allowed to rest in the 
shade of a chalky cliff. Behind us a 
regnant concourse of ranges lifted sunset 
crowns in the great azure bowl of the 
sky. A host of shadows crept into the 
ragged gaps of the hills, and the golden 
distances of the valley began to take 
on violet dyes. The heart of a moun- 
tain solitude is primordial in its solemn 
tranquillity and stillness. Only the syl- 
van plaintiveness of the moaning dove 
came up from the stirless woods, and 
the resonant tapping of the yellow-ham- 
mer. 

A piping ‘‘ Halloa!” broke the rapt ex- 
altation of the moment. With a startled 
glance aloft I beheld two magnificent sil- 
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houettes of horses sharply outlined on 
the brow of the cliff, each bestrode by a 
diminutive pantaletted mite in peaked 
cap. 

‘‘Two brownies!” I cried, enthusiasti 
cally. 

‘*Oh no, ma’am. Brown’s ranch is ten 
miles t’other side. Them’s Wiley’s little 
shavers. They ride bareback all over 
the range, and ain’t but four an’ six year 
old. The house is jes behind the cliff.” 

There was nothing in this primitive 
wilderness to suggest human habitation 
except those baby equestrians gingerly 
picking their way up against the crimson- 
ing heavens. Nevertheless, upon round- 
ing the butte, we found ourselves almost 
within the enclosure of a corral, and 
close at hand a weather-worn dwelling, 
with low roof, embowered in jessamine 
and roses. Before us nestled a cuplike 
glen, all smoothed to velvety softness by 
slanting fields of grain. In its deepest 
dimplement an alpine lakelet flashed like 
a jewel among the oaks and sycamores 
standing statelily up from the reedy rim. 
The place had the unspeakable seques- 
tration belonging to all remote heights, 
and was inconceivably wild and pictur- 
esque. 

The inmates of the cottage turned out 
to be intelligent, refined people, possessed 
of acordiality so inviting that it was with 
no sense of strangeness or restraint that 
I found myself domiciled with them for 
the night. In noting the comforts of this 
cheerful home I remembered that each 
article in it had been brought piece by 
piece up the formidable grade we had 
come. Formerly everything had been 
packed upon horses, but improvements 
in the road made it now possible to use a 
cart, or even a light wagon, for the larger 
commodities. <A flourishing garden and 
orchard surrounded the house, with apple, 
peach, plum, nectarine, and apricot trees, 
and branching figs, whose gray trunks 
upheld spacious canopies of soft, flapping 
leaves. 

The Lake Glen bees make the most of 
the orchard, especially in later months, 
when summer heats have subdued the 
passionate efflorescence of these sun-nur- 
tured mountains, and they are confined 
to the darker nectar of hoarhound, buck- 
wheat, golden-rod, and fall-growing spe- 
cies of mint. They are particularly fond 
of grapes, figs, and apricots, their greedy 
partiality for the last often resulting in 
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their death. Some fermented quality in 
this ‘‘ golden apple ” of Solomon’s acts as 
an intoxicant, and the unwary triflers 
become hopelessly confused and fall by 
the way-side. 

There is rarely a season so dry in this 
climate that bees cannot keep the hive 
going with an inferior quality of honey, 
but the indefatigable workers have fre- 
quently to travel a wearisome tour for 
the priceless modicum of sweet. At such 
times the little creatures are noticeably 
faded and irritable, and the tattered web 
of their fragile wings bears mournful evi- 
dence of superhuman exertion. Unless 
urged by famine, a bee does not go over 
two miles for forage, and the radius of 
this distance cannot well support more 
than two or three hundred colonies. 
When more than this number of swarms 
are crowded into this space, the amount 
of the honey product is apt to be sacri- 
ficed to the greater convenience of the 
bee-master. 

The immediate range about Lake Glen 
gives pasture to a hundred head of horses 
and two hundred swarnis of Italian bees. 
The apiary occupies a romantic dip at the 


head of the cafion, where the sycamores 
are of superb girth and height, and the 
cool sweet water of a gurgling stream 
sucks at the long grass and ferns on its 


banks. The nearest bee ranch, ‘‘ Happy 
Camp,” is four miles westward over the 
mountains, where a fairly good country 
road leads outward across the Las Posas 
Valley to Saticoy and Hueneme. An 
hour after a semi-tropic dawn, we gayly 
ascended a zigzag trail on our way to the 
‘‘Camp,” our sacks of luncheon dangling 
from the saddle-bows, with coils of twist- 
ed rawhide for the noonday tethering of 
our horses. 

The glory of awakened day rested upon 
the peaks, the cafions sent up floods of 
bird melody, and brambly brake and bush 
were alive with chirrup and hum. Such 
a morn in the mountains is a transport to 
the soul, and every pulse throbbed to the 
ineffable harmonies of the hills. On the 
topmost eminence I drew up for a fare- 
well look at the idyllic spot which had 
sheltered me for the night. The lake lay 
dark and unrippled in the hollow of the 
glade, not a glint of the bright spring 
sunshine filtering through the screen of 
the trees. I turned my gaze from its 
peaceful loveliness to the sublime free- 
dom of the landscape beyond. Hun- 
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dreds of feet below stretched a magnifi- 
cent sweep of the Santa Clara Valley, a 
thin mist lifting from its innumerable 
squares of farms, and revealing the blue, 
silent reaches of the river. Far across, 
fronting us in grim, awful majesty, the 
Sespe summits unflinchingly pierced the 
morning sky with their dominant, storm- 
battered domes. No eyes of mortal ever 
looked out upon a nobler or fairer pic- 
ture. 

A quarter of an hour's heedful treading 
of adownward gutter, a tingling scramble 
up a briery scarp, and our horses struck 
into an old wood road, curving under 
green arcades of branches. Thence on 
the cafion views were perfect. Through 
loops in the curtains of the leaves we had 
ravishing glimpses of gentle divisions in 
the hills, and slopes all asparkle with sun- 
gold and dew. A shallow stream braided 
sheeny rivulets through the clean sand of 
its bed, and walnut, laurel, and willow 
waved virgin wreaths of beautiful wild 
clematis. At times the rude prominence 
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of a rocky ledge crowded us into a shad- 
owed pool, and again we advanced single 
file in the creek through a tunnel of inter- 
laced boughs. 

Long before noon, despite our loiterings 
in the lovely defile, we sighted ‘‘ Happy 
Camp,” but not before we were almost in 
the midst of its little city of hives gleam- 
ing whitely through the oaks. The place 
had all the requisites for ideal bee-ranch- 
ing—a high, warm altitude, perennial 
springs in the ravine, a lavish allurement 
of honey plants, and distance from the 
orchardist who has reason to complain 
that his sun-dried fruit finds its way to 
his neighbor’s hives. A black-veiled fig- 
ure moved among the colonies, busily en- 
gaged in the swarming of the bees. With 
a May sun deluging the cafion and a fleck- 
less sky overhead, it was just the kind of 
day to cause a fever of ferment in over 
crowded hives. 

We held up our horses at a safe dis- 
tance from the boiling stands, but were 
yet near enough to see a vortex of agi- 








tated bees rising in the air, thousands 
upon thousands of them, all flying in a 
circular net-work of lines, involving the 
queen as a nucleus. Not sure of their 
destination, but with never a break in 
their anarchic hum, they sway up and 
down, now gathering their ranks about 
an attractive bush, then as quickly dis- 
banding, and again whirling and massing 
themselves in dizzy evolutions, until final- 
ly the dark moving cloud settles into ob- 
stinate compactness on the limb of a tree. 
Here they continue to hang motionless in 
an elongated pendulous cluster until cap- 
tured for the hive. 

Nothing in nature furnishes so felici- 
tous an illustration of cheerful work as 
bees at this season. They appear to be con- 
scious that only Omniscient Love could 
have created the necessity to labor. Ev- 
ery hive has its multitude of ardent work- 
ers, all busy in a zestful fashion inspirit- 
ing to witness. Ecstasy is the law of 
their being, and it bubbles outward in the 
sweetness of their humming and a tireless 
exuberance of energy. When not too 
heavily swathed in pollen, bees will travel 
with a speed exceeding that of the fleetest 
horse. The astute little chemists are in- 
variably discriminating in their taste, 
often heedless alike of the showiest and 
most fragrant flowers, and settling with 
a passion of acquisitiveness on the hispid 
florescence of sordid weeds. Where a 
poisonous sweet is suspected, they will de- 
lay the capping of their cells until the 
dangerous essence has had time to evap- 
orate. 

From time immemorial the intelligence 
of the bee, Apis mellifica, has been the 
marvel of naturalists and a fascinating 
study to the apiarist. Its chastity like- 
wise is well understood, there being only 
one departure from this rule, and that 
for the high motive of perpetuating the 
swarm. Unlike many worthy dames, the 
queen-bee is never known to take a sec- 
ond wedding journey, though the object 
of her fatal preference dies upon that 
fateful occasion, without even being aware 
that he has fathered her prospective ten 
thousand progeny. These charming in- 
sects seem not to be troubled by the 
grosser instincts of human animals, and 
it would be interesting to trace this fact 
to the exquisite refinement of their food. 
As a slight foundation to begin with, we 
find everywhere in ancient bee classics a 
widespread belief in the high degree of 
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spiritual and mental vigor following the 
persistent use of honey as a diet. Nor 
can we overlook the poetic, if apocryphal, 
evidence of the prophet Esdras, who lived 
upon flowers in the field of Ardath, and 
was not only wonderfully enlightened 
thereby, but also, according to his com- 
fortable assurance, ‘‘ was satisfied with 
the meat of the same "—results plausibly 
attributable to the globule of nectar se- 
creted in the minute floral laboratories. 

After a brief stay at ‘‘ Happy Camp,” 
we entered upon the great Simi Rancho, 
an extensive tract of agricultural and 
grazing lands, sparsely inhabited, and as 
yet gloriously given over to untrammelled 
nature. The original grant of this noble 
rancho is the only one in California that 
came direct from the crown of Spain. It 
once belonged to the famous De la Guer- 
ras, who lived for generations here in half- 
civilized luxury, supported by the prince- 
ly revenue of their countless herds and 
flocks. The interests of the horticulturist 
have compelled the flocks far back into 
the territories, and limited the herds to a 
few thousand head, confined to breezy up- 
land pastures in the mountains. A nota- 
ble number of bee ranches have sprung 
up in the foot-bills here, and bear the 
musical Spanish names which yet cling 
to the localities: ‘‘Las Chupa-Rosas” 
(Humming- Birds’ Nest), ‘‘ Las Posas” 
(The Wells), ‘‘ Mesa de Queso ” (Table of 
Cheese), and ‘‘Cafiada Verde” are all 
found in this paradise of the pastoral 
bee. 

For a refreshing distance we kept to 
the bed of the stream, our horses strain- 
ing at the bridles to sip of the babbling 
current or seize a mouthful of succulent 
herbage. A cooling ocean breeze stole up 
the dreaming aisle of the cafion, tum- 
bling the blossoming tree-tops and setting 
afloat a myriad faint perfumes. There 
were nestling murmurs in the secret 
places of the branches, a restful hum of 
insects, the rich soprano of a white-barred 
mocking-bird, quail chattering sociably in 
the underbrush, and afar, on a pinnacled 
height, the raucous summons of a buz- 
zavi to a grewsome meal. One cduld 
hardly imagine these tranquil hills re- 
echoing to less soothing sounds, yet we 
were destined to a startling interruption. 
Once out of the creek and galloping 
around a jutting flank of the ridge, a 
strange rumbling struck upon our ears. 
The mountains reverberated to some ap- 
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palling and continuous shock, the ground 
trembled, and visions of earthquakes and 
cyclones darted through my brain. 

** Arodeo! See! the cattle—the cat- 
tle!” shrieked my companions, laughing, 
shouting, and pointing in the wildest en- 
thusiasm at some spectacle still hid from 
my view. 

The next moment I was at their side, 
and beheld a whole mountain tumultuous 
with thundering herds racing and cir- 
cling to the hoarse yells of swarthy va- 
queros, each swinging the loose end of 
a lasso, and spurring his horse recklessly, 
now up, now down, to head off the mad- 
dened beasts. All the cattle in these 
thousand hills were being driven to a 
‘‘round-up” on the Little Simi, where 
the annual separating and branding 
would take place on the following day. 

It was a sight for a lifetime—that mot- 
tled phalanx of glancing horns and hoofs 
held in check and swept upward by the 
trained mustangs of the Spaniards. They 
made brave, barbarous music, those goad- 
ed hundreds, with harsh chordsdistinguish- 
able to the deafened ear—the ponderous 
basso mutterings of the bulls, a universal 
maternal bellow filling in the middle reg- 
ister, the tremolo of calves hustled under- 
foot, steers sounding the trump of doom, 
horns clashing like cymbals, hoofs drum- 
ming, and shrill and defiant above all the 
clangor the fifelike notes of rawboned 
Mexican cattle. It was deeply exciting 
to man and beast, and when a couple of 
stray yearlings crashed through alders 
next our trail, my horse made a splendid 
dash after, under low-hanging boughs 
which liked to have forced me from the 
saddle. The sagacious animal was but 
following out his training on a stock 
ranch, and it was some minutes before he 
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could be induced to let the frightened 
steers seek covert in a copse. 

By this time the speeding herds on the 
erest of the hill looked a jumbled mass 
of hides and horns, disappearing with ter 
rific rapidity over the other side. Almost 
immediately the last rumble died away. 
the landscape resumed its wonted aspect 
of unbroken solitude, and only the broad 
trampled swaths of wild-oats marked the 
devastating of that hurricane of hoofs. 

It was not so easy to rehabilitate one’s 
mood with serenity. The summer lan- 
guor had slipped from us, and an exag 
gerated stimulus quickened every sense 
to some new surprise. This jubilance of 
spirits communicated itself to our horses, 
and they sharpened their pace through 
vast blooming gardens, where, the foun 
tains of plenty were unsealed to hum 
ming throngs of wild bees. Many of the 
flowers were rare even to the botanist, 
but the loveliest of all these mountain 
beauties were the Romneya coulteri, a 
royal bush-poppy rooted in the stony 
flange of an arroyo, and those pale Par 
sees of Southern heights the Calochortus 
nuttalii. Whole hill-sides were lighted 
by the tall gray shafts of sage; and here 
and there, a king among floral sub- 
jects, the yucca waved its imperial white 
plume. 

Where we stood on the summit the 
wide uplying pastures of oat and foxtail 
grasses rippled in the wind like a great 
lake. A world of mountains surrounded 
us, and afar, in the dazzling mists of high 
noon, we made out the shadowy outlines 
of the Channel Islands. From this im- 
posing outlook our eyes turned wonder- 
ingly down the dizzy declivity at our feet, 
where nestled the hermit home of a bee- 
rancher. 





THE GOSPEL OF THE GROUND. 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


O-DAY I stretch,me on the shadowed grass, 
And hear my heart say yet again to me 
How sweet it is to let the bad world be. 
Float, float, it says, with lightest things that pass; 
Leap with the gauze-winged vaulters; glass to glass, 
Drink with the bees,—mix in the revelry 
Of those the Mother loveth tenderly, 
Her own, to whom she giveth all she has.— 
Ay, heart, we will forswear the old vain round, 
Forestall wise death, betake us to the ground. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH. 


YHE tall limes and the serried firs 

_ were black as ebony against the dark, 
clear skies; but when, having slipped out 
from the Castle immediately after dinner, 
Frank Gordon had passed through this 
belt of trees and entered upon the soli- 
tudes of the forest, a faint, spectral, gray 


mist lay over all the land; while a full 
white moon was sailing through the 
clouds that hung in shreds above the 
sombre vastness of Ben-na-Van. The 
air was moist and scented with the odor 
of the sweet-gale. There was no sound 
but the soft sh—sh—sh of the distant riv- 
er; though once he heard a strange cry 
overhead—the call of some unseen sea- 
bird to its mate on their way out to the 
western main. With his head bent some- 
what forward, and his hands in his pock- 
ets, he strode slowly on, in no wise dream- 
ing what a terrible necessity it was that 
drove him to argue with himself, and 
prove to himself, that he was the very 
happiest and luckiest man in the whole 
realm of England. 

And yet he was able to convince him- 
self, easily and triumphantly enough. 
Why, where could he have found such 
another prize? Here—amid these mys- 
terious wastes—in the wan moonlight— 
he could summon up a vision of her, with 
all her brightness, her winsomeness, her 
gay humor, her happy-go-lucky disposi- 
tion overbrimming with merriment and 
audacious good-comradeship; and he 
thought of the radiance, and color, and 
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BLACK. 


sunlight she would introduce into the 
dull old rooms of Grantly Castle. Nev- 
ertheless—nevertheless—there was some- 
thing else haunting him that he could 
neither understand nor wholly dismiss. 
Middle age, surveying the future, counts 
by years, and has a fairly clear percep- 
tion of limits. Youth, on the other hand, 
sees nothing but a succession of eterni- 
ties, filled with boundless possibilities of 
fascination and glamour; and wher. the 
young man or the young woman, press- 
ing forward into this unknown and en- 
traneing world, is suddenly brought up, 
as it were, by some crisis that speaks of 
finality, the shock is apt to be startling. 
No doubt young Gordon, as he could 
conclusively prove to himself, was the 
happiest of men; but his amazing good 
luck had been sprung upon him some- 
what unexpectedly; and he was bewil- 
dered; and perhaps a trifle afraid. There 
were to be no more vague wanderings 
and imaginings, then?’—no more pensive 
questioning of eyes in the dusk of Lon- 
don conservatories?—no timid, half-wist- 
ful words during a homeward stroll 
through the June lanes? It was all fixed 
and final now; and there was nothing 
for him but to assure himself, for the 
hundred-and-fiftieth time, that his auspi- 
cious fortune was immeasurably greater 
than he deserved. 

Of a sudden, far away in the gloom ly- 
ing over the Corrieara burn, he perceived 
a red spark of fire, and he paused, won- 
dering. That could be no will-o’-the- 
wisp, for the Corrieara burn comes down 
through rocky altitudes; besides, the light 
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was crimson, not an opalescent blue. 
Who, then, could be traversing this voice- 
less country at such an hour of the night? 
And then he began to recall the events 
of the day —which had been entirely 
driven from his mind by recent agita- 
tions. This must be the stalking-party 
come home at last. He pushed forward. 
Presently, emerging from the profound 
shadows under Ben-na-Van he beheld the 
small procession—the Prince riding in 
front, and smoking a cigar; then the sec- 
ond pony, with the slain stag bound on to 
its back, Ronald walking by its head, and 
Hughie keeping him company. It was 
a picturesque little group that came out 
of the mirk into the soft wan radiance of 
the moonlight; but Monseigneur was not 
thinking of that; the moment he saw 
who the stranger was, he pulled up his 
pony, and slid to the ground. 

‘** Here, Ronald,” he cried, ‘‘ you take 
a turn in the saddle; you've had a long 
day of it.” And then he eagerly caught 
his step-son by the arm. ‘‘ Frank, my 
boy, I’ve something to show you—the 
grandest fourteen-pointer that’s been 


taken in this forest for many a year! 
What d’you think of that, now?—and my 


first stalk! Look here, man, look!—look 
at the span of them!—what do you call 
these for points, eh? And you don’t 
think they’ll have gone to bed when we 
get back to the Castle? — no, no, surely 
not!—I’ve waited with the men on pur- 
pose, to make certain we should get the 
stag home—and they can’t have gone to 
bed—the ladies must come to the hall 
door—F rank, honor bright, now, isn’t it a 
splendid head !—” 

‘It's a fine head,” said Frank Gordon, 
absently: his mind had been full of other 
things. And yet, when the stalkers re- 
sumed their journey—Monseigneur now 
on foot—young Gordon was not loth to 
have the whole story of the wild day’s 
sport dinned into his ears. Having 
proved to himself all that he wished to 
prove, it might be wiser to accept that 
conclusion once and forever. Why pay 
heed to any lurking doubts or dim fore- 
bodings? So he tramped along silently, 
listening to the wondrous and excited 
tale; and even in the smoking-room, later 
on, Monseigneur’s astonishing adventures 
so monopolized the talk that the preoccu- 
pation of any single member of the party 
was not likely to be observed. 

Between one and two o'clock in the 
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morning, while he was still lying broad 
awake, he heard a slight rustling noise 
somewhere in his room, and paid little 
attention to it, thinking it but the patient 
endeavors of a mouse; the next moment. 
however, there was a knock at the door 
a single rap—and thereafter he thought 
he could detect the faint sound of retreat- 
ing footsteps. At once he reached up his 
hand and turned on the electric light; 
and then, looking about, he saw that a 
white envelope had been passed under 
neath the door and was lying conspicu 
ously enough on the smooth parquetry. 
He was not long in possessing himself of 
this missive; and a very strange docu 
ment it turned out to be—written in pen- 
cil, and incoherently scrawled over sey- 
eral sheets of paper. 


‘You will be going away early in the 
morning, and there will be all the people 
about; I cannot take leave of you that 
way. Frank, I did try to tell you some- 
thing this evening; but I could not tell 
you everything ; you would have thought 
too hardly of me. And all the same I 
deserve whatever you may choose to 
think of me; but then it began with my 
wishing to amuse you; and there were 
too many opportunities for mischief—too 
many opportunities—and I was silly—and 
of course you despise me—and I haven't 
a word to say in my defence. Only, it 
wasn’t all mischief—Frank, you will be- 
lieve that!—I declare on my honor that 
what happened to-night was honest and 
straight, whatever it may lead to—TI swear 
to you I wasn’t shamming then. You 
will believe me, Frank, won’t you? I 
don’t mean about the clipping of my hair 
—that was nonsense—I confess to that. 
For I put your fly-book with the scissors 
into my pocket when Johnnie left us at 
the Corrieara burn; and then I pretended 
to find it, and gave it to you to carry, so 
that you would have a pair of scissors in 
your pocket when I offered to let you cut 
my hair. Think of me what you please; 
but that’s the truth; and there’s lots more 
I could tell.you; only a girl doesn’t like 
to demean herself too much ; and besides, 
you are going away. But the other thing 
—what followed—was true: oh, Frank, 
you surely won’t imagine I was sham- 
ming then! I know I have been wicked 
—for the sake of fun; ever since my bro- 
ther Perey went to Florida, I’ve been left 
to my own guidance, and maybe I’ve 
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gone over the line a bit now and again; 
but if you would only consider this, that 
perhaps I may prove truer in the long 
run than some of your serious ones, that 
have such high and exalted notions. No, 
I won't even say that; I have my pride 
too; you may despise me as much as ever 
vou like—and I can take it—and no one 
will find me complain. But, Frank, it 
wasn’t all shamming—it was not all 
shamming—you won't believe that of me! 
Or perhaps you think I would let myself 
be kissed by anybody? I know what 
men—some men, I mean—imagine about 
women, Very well. Think it, and wel- 
come. I don’t care. Why should I 
care?- Frank—Frank--I don’t know what 
I'm saying—and that’s the truth; but 
you're not like the others; you are so 
generous and forgiving--and perhaps— 
perhaps— you'll be a little merciful in 
judging. And please don’t write — that 
would only frighten me; just say ‘Good- 
bye’ the minute before you start—and I 
shall understand. oY 


Indeed he had no wish to judge harsh- 
ly—or to judge at all—this poor distract- 
ed lass, who seemed to be suffering so 


acutely on account of her venial sins. 
Mischief?—the playfulness of a kitten! 
This scrawled letter, he could see easily 
enough, was honest through and through. 
It was even pathetic in its way. What 
could he do or say to reassure her—in that 
brief second before the driving off of the 
four-in-hand? 

Well, it was little more than a moment 
he had with her on the next morning; 
for amidst the bustle of packing the lug- 
gage she did not put in an appearance; 
and reluctantly he was almost about to 
mount into the brake when she came tim- 
idly forth from the porch. 

‘* Good-bye,” said she, offering him her 
hand, her eyes cast to the ground. 

‘* Good-bye,” said he, much more cheer- 
fully; and then he added in an under- 
tone: ‘‘Don’t let your head get filled 
with these absurd fancies. It isn’t the 
least like you!” 

“Will you write to me?” she said, and 
she managed to raise her eyes a little bit. 

‘* Of course—as soon as we reach Grant- 
ly,” he made answer; and then he said 
good-bye again; and got into the brake— 
hoping that no one had noticed that not 
protracted farewell. 

For he had resolved upon keeping this 
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all too happy secret to himself, in the 
mean time at least, although his mother 
was on the point of leaving England; 
and not even when they had arrived at 
Grantly, and when he had private speech 
with his old confidante, Jean Gordon, did 
he utter a word as to the prospective 
change in his life. It was Miss Jean 
who had news for him—news that startled 
him not a little. 

‘* Frankie,” said she to him, when the 
Prince and Princess had gone away to 
their own apartments to prepare for din- 
ner, ‘‘do you remember an old gentle- 
man, a botanist, and his niece, a Greek 
girl, who came out here last May?” 

‘*Do [remember?” he repeated. ‘‘ Why, 
how often have I asked you about them? 
And never once have I thought of them 
without remorse—” 

‘* Remorse?” she said, staring. 

‘*Remorse—and nothing else,” he said. 
And then he went on quite bitterly: 
‘*That I should brag to them of Dee-side 
hospitality! ‘Come as soon as you can, 
and stay as long as you can; and that’s a 
Dee-side welcome’! Dee-side hospitality! 
—a cutlet, a glass of claret, and a shake 
of the hand at the door—that’s Dee-side 
hospitality; and you let them go out into 
the world again—strangers to the coun- 
try—and you never see them again—”’ 

‘** My dear Frank, what more could you 
have done!” Aunt Jean protested. ‘‘ You 
were leaving for London the same night—” 

“Tf I could find them now,” said he, 
warmly, ‘‘I would at least try to do 
something to redeem my promise. We 
may be what you like on Dee-side, but 
anyway we do not brag of our hospital- 
ity, and then sneak out—” 

‘*Frank,” said Jean Gordon, gravely, 
‘*vou need not speak of those two as be- 
ing together any more. The poor old 
man died quite shortly after their visit 
here—I fancy they left Sanchory the next 
day or the day after—-and went in to 
Aberdeen. Indeed it’s a pitiable story: 
I would have written to you, but I knew 
you were coming through.” 

For now it appeared that Aunt Jean, 
having occasion to dine with some friends 
of hers in the Granite City, had by acci- 
dent met Mr. Murray, the Edinburgh law- 
yer who had had the settlement of poor 
old John Elliott’s worldly affairs; and 
by further accident he had begun to tell 
Miss Jean Gordon something about the 
old botanist and his niece, when she grew 
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intensely interested, explaining that she 
had already met these two, out at Grant- 
ly. So she got ail the particulars which 
the Edinburgh W.S8. could furnish; and 
these in turn she now communicated to 
young Frank Gordon, who seemed un- 
usually perturbed. 

‘* Her aunt—a Mrs. Elliott—Devonshire 
Place?” he repeated. ‘‘And he fears she 
has been made into a kind of household 
drudge? Aunt Jean, I will go and see 
her the moment I get to London!” 

‘*My dear Frank,” said the kindly but 
practical Miss Jean, ‘‘ what could you 
do? How could you interfere?—even if 
all that Mr. Murray says is true—and he 
judged merely by one or two casual visits 
he had to pay on business. You can’t go 
rescuing distressed young ladies—” 

‘* Dee-side hospitality!’ he said, with 
returning bitterness. ‘‘And the girl is 
allowed to go away into a big and friend- 
less town like Aberdeen—and the poor 
old man dies—of a broken heart, as I 
guess—and then she is taken away to 
London—among strangers— Well, Aunt 
Jean, I am not in the habit of rescuing 
distressed young ladies—it’s not my line 
—I know nothing about it; but as soon 
as ever I get to London I’m going to call 
on her—and perhaps make some little 
apology —and show a little sympathy, 
at all events—and I don’t care who says 
I shouldn't.” 

‘* Frank Gordon, ye’re a wilful lad- 
die,” said Aunt Jean, shaking her head; 
and she rose, for the dressing-bell had 
rung. But all the same she lingered at 
the door for a second; and she added, in 
a sort of shy way: ‘‘ Well, Frankie, if 
you're saying a kindly word to the girl, 
you might just put in another one as 
coming from me.” 

Dinner over, he got away to his own 
room, to write to Miss Georgie Lestrange; 
and this he found to be not such a des- 
perate business, after all. It was a good- 
natured, simple, natural sort of letter, 
without any melancholic appeals or po- 
etic sentiment. He made fun of her con- 
fessions and her self-reproaches. He was 
earnest in begging for all of her photo- 
graphs she might have with her; and he 
gave her the address of his chambers in 
Jermyn Street, whither they might be 
sent. He wanted to know when she was 
likely to return to London, explaining 
that he would very soon be thrown on his 
own resources there, for his mother was 
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extremely anxious to get hold of the hesi- 
tating Margravine of Pless-Gmunden, 
and the probability was that she and the 
Prince would not remain in town beyond 
a few days. Would she (that is, Miss 
Georgie) renew his thanks to Lady Rock- 
minster for the pleasant time he had spent 
at Glen Skean Castle; and would slie 
write and tell him what luck Sir Hugh 
was having with the stags. A friendly 
letter, without pretence or affectation of 
any sort. Only, he experienced some lit 
tle sense of relief when he had got it fin- 
ished, and when the envelope was sealed 
and directed. 

On the very next day the Prince and 
Princess of Monteveltro left Aberdeen for 
the south, travelling up to London by the 
night mail from Perth; and on their 
arrival in town they drove to Brown's 
Hotel, while young Gordon went to his 
rooms in Jermyn Street, which he kept in 
permanency. Then, when he had thrown 
into the fire the circulars awaiting him, 
there came breakfast—the newspapers- 
dressing; following which he went out 
to purchase for himself a tall hat, an um 
brella, a pair of gloves, and one or two 
similar articles not usually worn on Dee- 
side; and presently he found himself, all 
properly equipped and arrayed, with the 
whole of London to choose from, on this 
cool, bright, sunny morning. He had no 
particular plans. He thought he would 
stroll up Bond Street, and look at the lat- 
est photographs of the popular actresses. 
Then he went round to Brown’s Hotel; 
but the Prince and Princess had already 
gone out-—they had to make the most of 
their brief stay. Finally, having abso- 
lutely nothing else to do, he wandered on 
towards Regent’s Park, with some vague 
idea of getting a glimpse at the house in 
Devonshire Place where sooner or later 
he should have to call at a more reason- 
able hour. 

It was a large house, amid houses still 
larger and of considerable pretensions; 
and he casually noticed that it might 
have been improved as to its outer appear- 
ance had the pots of flowers and shrubs 
in the balcony of the first-floor windows 
been a trifle less dingy. But of course he 
could not stare; some one might be look- 
ing out—perhaps even Briseis Valieri her- 
self; so he aimlessly passed on—possibly 
thinking in idle fashion of a certain spring 
morning on the banks of Dee—of the 
speedwells and gorse around the foot of 
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the massive Scotch firs—of the shimmer- 
ing sunlight on the rippling stream—of a 
tall, and slim, and graceful stranger who 
seemed to come to him out of the un- 
known, with her great, dark eyes smiling, 
not with embarrassment. He was thus 
sauntering on, rather blindly, perhaps, 
when in turning into the Marylebone Road 
he very nearly ran into what seemed to 
him a perambulator that was being shoved 
along by the customary nursemaid. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” a voice said to 
him. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” he said in reply; 
and he raised his hat slightly—for he was 
of Highland birth and blood, and his na- 
tive courtesy did not distinguish between 
a housemaid and anybody else. 

But the next moment something hap- 
pened. 

‘Miss Valieri!” he exclaimed. 

‘Sir Francis?” she said—a little sur- 
prised, but in no wise disconcerted. 

The small lad in the Bath chair looked 
wonderingly from the one to the other. 

‘“*T was so sorry to hear of the sad 
news,” the sun-tanned young gentleman 
said—and he turned and walked with her, 
for they could not block up the pavement. 


‘*T did not know until the day before yes- 


terday. We were always expecting to 
see you and your uncle again at Grantly; 
and I wrote several times to Aunt Jean-— 
you remember her—and she could not 
learn where you had gone. It troubled 
me more than you can imagine—for we 
were hoping to see or hear of you again 
—and you must have considered us so 
neglectful—” 

‘* Indeed, no, Sir Francis,” Briseis said, 
in rather alow voice. ‘‘My uncle was tak- 
en ill almost as soon as we reached Aber- 
deen; and of course there was nothing 
else to be thought of—” 

‘Tt was only the day before yesterday 
that I got your London address,” he con- 
tinued; ‘‘I came up to town this morning 
—and I had been proposing to call on 
you—”’ 

‘*Sir Francis,” said she, ‘‘ may I intro- 
duce to you my cousin Adalberi—?” 

‘* How do you do?” said the little gen- 
tleman in the Bath chair, and he held out 
his thin, blue-veined hand. ‘‘I suppose 
you are Sir Francis Gordon. Cousin 
Briseis has told me all about the clay- 
mores and the targes in the hall at Grant- 
ly Castle.” 

“And are 


‘ 


you interested in such 
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things?” said young Gordon, in a kindly 
way. 

‘*Oh, yes, yes,” the lad made answer, 
eagerly. 

‘* Very well. Some day or other, when 
I get back to the north, I will look out 
one or two and send them up to you. 
They're rather picturesque things in a 
hall, you know.” 

By this time they were in Devonshire 
Place; and from one of the ground-floor 
windows a middle-aged, sandy-haired wo- 
man, with careworn face and tired eyes, 
was looking out. The moment she saw 
the Bath chair, she left the window, and 
hurried to the front door—for that would 
save summoning up one of the servants. 
The lame boy’s crutches she had also 
brought into the hall. 

‘**Shall I lend you a hand?” young Gor- 
don said to this unfortunate chap; and he 
got him out, and helped him up the steps, 
and deposited him on the landing. Then 
he turned to see why Briseis had not fol- 
lowed. Briseis was tugging and straining 
at the Bath chair, and evidently dealing 
with a difficult job; so the next moment 
he was down at the pavement again; he 
quietly put her aside; and with one arm 
(only this was the arm accustomed to the 
casting of a 38-yard line) he had hauled the 
chair right up to the door. It was an un- 
usual way of arriving at any one’s house; 
and great was the distress of Mrs. Elliott 
on learning—through Briseis’s introduc- 
tion that the stranger who had thus 
played the part of footman was Sir Fran- 
cis Gordon of Grantly. 

‘‘T am so sorry,” she said, almost 
breathlessly; ‘‘—so stupid for no one to 
be about —and my niece is so indepen- 
dent—she is always for doing everything 
herself. Briseis has told me, Sir Francis, 
how kind you were to her and my poor 
dear brother-in-law when they were in 
the north; and though we cannot offer 
you Highland hospitality —still, if you 
wouldn’t mind an informal invitation— 
we shall be having luncheon almost di- 
rectly—and it would be a great pleasure, 
Sir Francis, to us all—” 

Nay, she pressed him; for this poor 
woman was ever conscious of her dear 
girls, and of the letters they would send 
home to their parents; moreover, might 
she not secure Sir Francis Gordon of 
Grantly for her reception on the follow- 
ing Saturday evening —to add a little 
lustre to that rare and rather expensive 
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form of advertisement? She was persua- 
sive; and the smiling, timid eyes of the 
Greek girl plainly said ‘Oh, yes, why 
not?’; so he assented without more ado. 

‘*This way, Sir Francis,” said the wid- 
ow, conducting him along the hall and 
up-stairs to the drawing-room. ‘‘I fear 
you will find us rather untidy; for we 
have all been busy making things for 
dear Lady Hammersley's fancy bazaar— 
in aid of her Mission to Draymen, you 
know. Briseis,” she continued, as they 
entered the room— which appeared to 
contain a perfectly riotous assemblage of 
half-dressed dolls, unfinished pen-wipers, 
and embroidered pillow -slips— ‘‘do re- 
move some of these things—put them on 
the piano—anywhere out of sight: the 
fact is, Sir Francis, my dear girls are so 
indefatigable in the cause of charity that 
sometimes they hurry on from one task 
to another. And, Briseis, if you would 
be so kind as to tell Olga and Brenda, 
and the young ladies, to come in here on 
their way down to lunch? Ido hope ev- 
erything is ready; for we must not keep 
Sir Francis waiting.” 

Sir Francis had now the honor of be- 
ing presented to, in succession, the five 
young ladies of this establishment; for 
the rumor had flown from room to room 
that a baronet had descended among the 
sons and daughters of men; and they 
flocked in out of curiosity, if with no 
more ambitious aims. But Briseis? She 
did not appear with them. He guessed 
—for he remembered certain hints he had 
received from Aunt Jean as coming from 
Mr. Murray—that Briseis had gone down 
stairs to see that luncheon was in .proper 
trim; and he guessed rightly. 

He was further confirmed in his sur- 
mises when they had all trooped down to 
the dining-room, and taken their places. 
Here he was introduced to Edward the 
medical student; and conceived no liking 
for that cadaverous and sardonic youth; 
especially as he began to notice that his 
playful little sarcasms were mostly lev- 
elled at Briseis. She— gracious, sweet, 
apparently well pleased with all the world 
—did not seem to mind. She settled the 
lame boy more comfortably in his chair. 
She fetched the bread-tray, and forked 
out a piece for each: the solitary maid- 
servant could not see toeverything. Mrs. 
Elliott's conversation (between anxious 
glances directed hither and thither) was 
chiefly about the old families of Scotland ; 
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and she managed to intimate to young 
Gordon of Grantly (what he knew a). 
ready) that she and her surroundings 
were connected with the Elliotts of the 
Lea. 

Then, when they had all been served 
with hot or cold, the parlormaid left the 
room, and for some reason or another 
did not immediately return. Mrs. Elliott 
grew more and more embarrassed and 
disconnected in her replies; for all the 
glasses were empty—there was not even 
a jug of water on the table. At last, 
growing desperate, she said— 

‘** Briseis—would you mind—I think 
Agnes has been detained — would you 
mind handing round the sherry and 
claret?” 

With the utmost cheerfulness and com- 
placency Briseis Valieri got up from her 
seat, and ‘went to the sideboard, and pos 
sessed herself of the two decanters. 


‘**Serva Briseis, niveo colore,’” mur- 


mured the medical student, with a bit of 
a snigger; and whoever may or may not 
have caught the phrase, young Gordon 
did, and thought (with angry eyes) that 
It might be the 


he would remember. 
beginning of a score. 

Meanwhile Briseis, having got hold of 
the wine, was naturally returning to the 
chief guest of the occasion, to proffer the 
usual question. But Frank Gordon had 
been inwardly chafing and fretting; there 
was a flush on his forehead; besides, he 
was a ‘self-willed laddie,’ as Aunt Jean 
had called him. And so, on Briseis draw- 
ing near, he abruptly rose from his place. 

‘** Will you allow me?” he said; and he 
took the decanters from her; and deliber 
ately went round the table, asking each 
which he or she preferred, until at length 
he reached the medical student. There 
he planked down the two decanters, with- 
out any question at all. 

‘“*Oh, Sir Francis,” said the poor wid- 
ow, ‘how could you give yourself so 
much trouble? I’m sure I don’t know 
what servants are coming to nowadays: 
I'm always changing them — and chan- 
ging for the worse, I think.” 

After luncheon they returned to the 
drawing-room; and as Briseis at once set 
to work on the unfinished knickknacks 
for the fancy bazaar, while the other girls 
devoted themselves to such desultory oc- 
eupations as allowed them covertly to 
scrutinize the handsome young gentle- 
man from the north, Mrs. Elliott had her 
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NEW 
visitor all to herself. And at once she 
plunged in medias res. 

‘*T hope, Sir Francis,” she said, in her 
most winning way (the poor, tired wo- 
man, with the almost hopeless eyes!) 
‘‘that you are not engaged on Saturday 
evening. We havea few friends coming 

-these dear girls we have with us must 
have a little society to lighten their stud- 
ies—and I am sure you would be charmed 
with Lady Hammersley—she is so bright 
and clever, and has known so many fa- 
mous persons in her time. She has not 
definitely promised, it is true,” the widow 
continued—for she preserved her honesty 
even amidst these many and sore per- 
plexities and trials—‘‘ but when she sees 
all these things we have been making for 
her bazaar, I am sure she won’t refuse; 
and I am sure you would be charmed 
with her—” 

‘*Oh, but, Mrs. Elliott,” said the young 
man, modestly, ‘‘ you need not offer me 
any inducements. I shall be delighted 
to come if I can; the only thing is, that 
my movements at present depend on my 
mother and the Prince—I don’t know 
when they may be starting for Buda- 
Pesth—” And then, seeing that she seem- 
ed somewhat mystified, he had briefly to 
explain to her the relationship between 
himself and the Prince and Princess of 
Monteveltro, and the reasons why he 
should be at their beck and call during 
their stay in London. 

Mrs. Elliott’s heart beat quick, and wild 
visions swam before her eyes. A Prince 
and Princess—a reigning Prince, too: if 
she could but secure these distinguished 
personages for this one evening—for ten 
minutes on that one evening—would not 
a seal be set on these little festivities of 
hers for ever and ever? Would not this 
or that family communicate with others 
—at rectory dinners and the like? Could 
not a few paragraphs in the ‘society’ 
papers be secured? Well, to make this 
proposal demanded courage; but the poor 
woman was brave; and much need had 
she had to be brave, during her long strug- 
gle with vacillating fortune. 

‘**Oh, Sir Francis,” said she, with a piti- 
ful eagerness that he could not but per- 
ceive, ‘‘do you think you could persuade 
the Prince and Princess to come with you 
on Saturday evening, if only for a few 
minutes—it would be such an honor !—” 

He laughed, doubtingly. 

‘* My step-papa is rather lazy,” he said; 
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‘*but as for the Mater, she will do an 
thing I ask of her; and Iam sure—if the 
are still in town—and if they happe 
to have no definite engagement for th» 
evening—I am sure it will give her ver, 
great pleasure.” 

‘*Should I send the Prince and Prin 
cess a card of invitation?” she asked 
quickly. 

‘**Oh no,” he said, ‘‘don’t trouble. | 
will ask them this afternoon how long 
they are to be in Londoh. And that re 
minds me: if you will excuse me, I must 
be off to my duties; for I rather fancy 
they expect me to trot about with them, 
until they set out for Buda-Pesth.” 

So he rose to take his leave; and the 
last of them with whom he shook hands 
in the drawing-room was Briseis Valieri. 

‘*T must write and tell Aunt Jean I 
have seen you,” he said to the beautiful, 
tall Greek girl, who regarded him with 
no conscious shyness, but rather with a 
pleased and smiling and perhaps grateful 
friendliness. ‘‘I know she will be most 
interested to hear.” 

And therewith he left, lighting a ciga 
rette as soon as he was outside, and good 
naturedly thinking that he might just as 
welj try to get the Prince and Princess 
to confer this small favor on the poor 
widow, as to whose situation and straits 
and efforts he had formed a pretty correct 
conjecture. As he leisurely strolled from 
Portland Place and Langham Place down 
into Regent Street, he could not help no- 
ticing the attractive young English ladies 
who with their sisters and mammas were 
crowding round the milliners’ windows 
fresh-complexioned maidens, with beauti- 
ful hair, and pretty bonnets, and sweetly 
tinted profile of cheek and chin. Very 
attractive, no doubt— But his eyes, as 
he knew, were closed now. His fate was 
sealed. He had conclusively proved to 
himself that he was the luckiest and hap- 
piest of men; and he could always fall 
back upon that assured and comfortable 
conviction; although, to be sure, at times 
—at some odd hour—at some unexpected 
moment—a quick spasm of unknown and 
unreasoning dread would seize him, with 
something almost like suffocation of the 
heart. But then again, these uncontrol- 
lable, these irrational flinchings from the 
future were of short duration; he put 
them aside with angry impatience; nay, 
at this very moment was he not going 
calmly and confidently away down to 











Jermyn Street, to see if the packet of 
photographs had arrived from Miss Geor- 
gie, so that he might make a proud dis- 
play of them all along his mantel-shelf? 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A DEPARTURE. 

THE photographs were not there; but 
the Prince was; and forthwith young 
Gordon found himself haled off to a 
shop in Piccadilly, where he was bidden 
to choose a complete set of golfing imple- 
ments, all of the most approved type. 

‘‘ Golfing in Monteveltro!” he protest- 
ed. ‘* Well, you won’t want for hazards! 
How many mountain-peaks to the course?” 

‘‘Oh, we shall do excellently,” said 
Monseigneur, with much confidence. ‘I 
know where will be a very good links. 
As for bunkers, plenty; as for turf, why 
you have not in England a better tennis- 
lawn than Stephenson—you remember, 
the British Chargé d’Affaires—has ad- 
joining his house. We shall make out 
a golf-course well enough, do not you 
fear!” 

Next Frank Gordon was dragged off to 
another shop in Piccadilly, where inqui- 
ries were made about a stag’s head of 
fourteen points that had been sent to be 
stuffed and mounted ; and minute in- 
structions were given as to the safest 
method of transit by which the much- 
prized trophy could be conveyed to Sat- 
taro on the Dalmatian coast. 

And then again they pursued their 
way until they drew near to Brown’s 
Hotel. Carriages were driving up; and 
from these there descended to cross the 
pavement, one after another, a number of 
distinctly foreign-looking personages, for 
Madame tlie Princess was at home this 
afternoon to certain of her friends. 

‘**Pah!” said Monseigneur, peevishly. 
‘What is it now! They will never get 
their £15,000 a year pension for King 
Milan, though they try to talk over each 
and every member of the Skupstchina, 
and his wife, and his mother, and his sis- 
ter. He is a good man, King Milan, 
and he has done great service to his coun- 
try, and better than all he is a well-wisher 
to Monteveltro; but look at their finances 
—how are they to meet the next cou- 
pon?—” 

They entered the hotel. 

‘*Frank,” said Monseigneur, in an un- 
dertone, ‘‘ you come up stairs with me. 
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We will slip by unnoticed. I wish to 
show you what Wienerschnitzel and 
Gurkensalat can do now: Wienerschnitz- 
el, when he lays down the pipe, gives a 
bark—that is his thanks for the smoke; 
and Gurkensalat she can get the pipe into 
her mouth with her paws, putting her 
head close to the table—”’ 

But of course an affectionate and obe- 
dient son could not play such a shameless 
trick on his mother; so Frank Gordon, 
not to be seduced away from his duty, at 
once went into the drawing-room, and 
mixed among these strange folk, and en- 
deavored to make himself as polite and 
agreeable as his not very fluent French 
or German allowed. The Prince had for 
the moment disappeared—no doubt to 
make sure, first of all, that Wiener- 
schnitzel and Gurkensalat were not being 
neglected. 

On this evening the Prince and Prin- 
cess were dining at a certain Embassy— 
and young Gordon of Grantly had also 
received an invitation; and it was while 
the three of them were driving down to 
Belgrave Square that he got his earliest 
opportunity of putting in a word for poor 
Mrs. Elliott. 

‘** You see, Mater,” he pleaded, when he 
had partly explained the circumstances, 
‘*blood is thicker than water —Scotch 
blood especially ; and the old Scotch 
families should show a little clannish- 
ness; and not many of them have better 
claims than the Elliotts of the Lea. And 
you needn’t think it’s snobbery on the 
part of this poor woman; I don’t believe 
there’s an ounce of snobbery in her com- 
position; but one can see how your going 
there might give her a bit of a lift, don’t 
you know; and I think she is in pretty 
hard straits—” 

‘* Saturday?” repeated his mother. ‘It 
is practically a holiday-night for us, as it 
chances : we dine with the Von Holhie- 
necks—and there was a talk of our trying 
to see an act or so of Carmen—but that 
is hardly possible—” 

‘*In any case you could look in at Mrs. 
Elliott’s on your way home,” young Gor- 
don pointed out directly. 

‘“What do you say, Michael?’ she 
asked, turning to her husband. 

‘*If you wish: it, yes,” he answered 
with easy indifference: he generally sub- 
mitted to be taken about, wherever she 
wanted, by his more energetic consort. 

‘*Most likely there won’t be any cone 
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you know,” her son continued. ‘ But 
at least I want you to meet the Greek 
young lady about whom I told you—you 
remember—” 

‘*Oh,” she exclaimed, with her eye- 
brows elevated a bit, ‘‘is this, then, the 
house where the divine one scrubs the 
dishes ?” 

‘** Tt isn’t that--or anything like that!” 
he rejoined, in tones of distinct annoy- 
ance. ‘‘Why do you put things so 
harshly—and so wrongly? You have 
merely heard what Aunt Jean had to say 
about her—along with some rumors com- 
ing from an Edinburgh lawyer. But if 
she is in that position, or anything ap- 
proaching to it, I know the reason: it is 
simply because she has got a sort of kind- 
ly and good-humored acquiescence in her 
disposition; she doesn’t know her own 
value; she doesn’t stand on her rights; 
she seems so happy in herself that she 
would take any trouble to do anything 
for any one.” And then he altered his 
manner altogether. ‘‘ Well, Mater, ’m 
not going to insist. You'll see and judge 
for yourself. But if there was any gen- 
erosity about you, or sympathy, or a sin- 
gle spark of humanity or fellow-feeling, 
why, you'd just take this girl away with 
you, and keep her beside you as your 
companion and friend; and you could 
introduce her at Court—Vienna or any- 
where ; and I don’t think you would 
have much reason to be ashamed of her! 
I should imagine not! She has every ac- 
complishment; she speaks all kinds of 
languages; and she’s just the most beau- 
tiful creature you ever set eyes on, 
with the most unselfish nature, and a 
charm of manner that is indescribable— 
Oh, you may take my word for it you 
wouldn't have her long on your hands! 
The majority of men may be fools; but 
they’re not such mortal fools as that. 
She's fitted to marry into any society; and 
of course she would marry well—instead 
of dragging out her life as a drudge in a 
sort of genteel boarding-house.”’ 

‘** Frankie, my lad,” said the Princess, 
a little more gravely, ‘‘I fear my hands 
are a little too full for me to make any 
such experiment—at present, at least.”’ 

‘*But you'll be kind to her on Satur- 
day night,” he pleaded. 

“Oh, no. Certainly not. I will taunt 
her with her poverty; and ask her by 
what right she has come up from the 
kitchen.” 
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‘*You will, will you?” said he, with a 
laugh. ‘ Very well, what I know is this: 
she’ll make a poor, soft, ridiculous idiot 
of you before you've been three minutes 
within the influence of her eyes, and her 
smile.” 

‘* Frankie,” said the Princess, as they 
were going up the Embassy stairs, “ is 
this a trap you've laid for me?” 

‘*When and where?” he exelaimed. 

‘Saturday night,” she replied. ‘* Your 
language is rather warm about that young 
Greek lady—” 

‘*Oh, nonsense, nonsense,” he said. ‘‘] 
was giving you a most unbiassed opinion. 
Mater, wait till you see. You know Aunt 
Jean is not very impressionable; and yet 
she just won Aunt Jean’s heart away from 
her.” 

But stirring events were to happen be 
fore that Saturday night. When he got 
home from the Embassy, the first thing 
he saw on entering his rooms was a tele- 
graphic envelope placed prominently on 
the mantel-piece. He opened it and read 


the contents—and these he found to be 
sufficiently surprising. 

‘*Come down by first train to-morrow 
morning. Urgent. Rockminster, Adelphi 


Hotel, Liverpool.” 

And in an instant he had jumped to the 
conclusion that this mysterious summons 
was in some way connected with Georgie 
Lestrange. She had been too shy to tele- 
graph to him herself; soshe hadasked Lord 
Rockminster té do that for her—Rockmin- 
ster who had been her hostand inamanner 
her guardian at the date of her last writing. 
And werethese two now in Liverpool? And 
why? Well, the only thing that remain- 
ed for him was to hunt up Bradshaw; 
there he found that the morning train for 
Liverpool left Euston at 7.15; and then 
he sat down and wrote a note to his mo- 
ther explaining that she must excuse his 
absence on the following day—until the 
evening, at all events; he would send her 
a more definite message as soon as he 
could ascertain what was wanted of him. 
His sleep that night was restless; and his 
waking moments full of uneasy suspense. 

It was a littlé after noon when he reach- 
ed Liverpool; and he went straight to the 
Adelphi Hotel; Lord Rockminster, as he 
perceived from a distance, was on the 
pavement outside, idly looking about him, 
and smoking a cigarette. 

‘** Awfully good of you to come down,” 
Rockminster said, when Frank Gordon 











arrived. ‘* Fact is, I sent that telegram 
on my own responsibility—” 

‘‘But what's the matter?” the younger 
man demanded abruptly. 

“Tf you want it cut short, then: Miss 
Lestrange sails to-day in the Barbaric, 
for New York; and I thought you would 
like tc know—I mean, I thought you 
might wish to see her before she left— 
Now, look here, Gordon, one word of clear 
understanding,” he went on—for Frank 
Gordon appeared too bewildered to put 
any questions, **I fancy there is something 
between Miss Georgie and you; but it is 
none of my business; and I don’t want to 
be told anything about it. You under- 
stand? I know nothing—don’t want to 
know. Only,she las seemed preoccupied 
and distressed out of all reason; and I 
was certain she hadn't sent you a tele- 
gram — mightn’t like, perhaps—or may 
have thought writing would explain bet- 
ter—she’s writing now, in the Ladies’ 
Drawing-room; and last night I thought 
I would act on my own responsibility, 
without asking her any impertinent ques- 
tion — hope I haven’t made an infernal 
mess of it—-” 

‘*But what is it all about?) Why is she 
going to America? Why did she not tell 
me?” young Gordon demanded, with wide 
eyes. 

‘‘No time. Everything has been so 
hurried. Here, come into the coffee- 
room, and sit down: there won't be any- 
body about.” 

And indeed the long and spacious coffee- 
room was practically empty, save for a 
passing waiter. These two took seats at 
a window table. 

‘* You know her brother Perey,” Rock- 
minster began, in his usual imperturba- 
ble fashion: whatever whirl of incidents 
might be about was not likely to upset the 
equilibrium of his brain. 

‘*T’ve heard of him-—I’ve never seen 
him,” Frank Gordon answered. 

‘* Very nice fellow—clever, you know— 
awfully good at private theatricals and 
that sort of thing. But he got tired of 
loafing about Campden Hill and South 
Kensington; went to Florida; bought a 
partnership in a big fruit- growing con- 
cern, and was getting on well enough 
with his figs and oranges and bananas. 
Been to Florida?” 

‘* Never.” 

“You may thank the Lord. Consists 
of oranges and swamps; and on a show 
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of hands the swamps would have it. From 
this letter of his partner's it appears he 
was seized with some sort of malarial 
fever; got it precious bad; then I suppose 
they flooded him with quinine and bark; 
eventually they chased out the fever; and 
looked to his getting all right again as a 
matter of course. But he hasn't got all 
right—fearful depression and weakness— 
nervous system all broken down—cares 
for nothing—will not try to get up—sink- 
ing into a kind of hopeless apathy—cries 
for no reason whatever—and only asks for 
rest—rest—until I can see they are afraid 
of his slipping off into a kind of rest that 
isn’t in the reckoning. And he has been 
talking about his sister—in his half-de- 
lirious state imploring them to send for 
her. Well, of course all this upset Miss 
Georgie terribly, and she hardly knew 
what to do; when right on the heels of 
the letter comes a telegram saying that a 
Mr. and Mrs. Martinez,de la Pena, neigh- 
bors of theirs out there in Florida, were 
returning by the Barbaric, and would 
bring her along with them if she were dis- 
posed tocome. So you may imagine what 
telegraphing, and packing, and travelling 
has been crammed into the past thirty-six 
hours; but here we are at last—cabin se- 
cured, and everything; and all that lies 
before us now is an early luncheon and 
a leisurely getting aboard the tender.” 
Rockminster had been lazily playing with 
the handle of one of the forks. He sud- 
denly looked up. ‘I say, Gordon, if you 
think I’ve put my foot in this affair, by 
telegraphing for you, there is time for you 
to skip out and get back to the station; 
and I shall never breathe a word about 
your having been here.” 

‘** Of course not—of course not!” Frank 
Gordon made answer, almost indignantly. 
‘*T must see her—of course I must see her. 
And I may tell you this, Rockminster: 
you're not so far out in your surmise 
about her and myself—only—don’t you 
see—nothing has been formally communi- 
cated to any one as yet. And I think it’s 
awfully good of you to have taken all this 
trouble, and come right away down from 
Inverness-shire with her—” 

‘* My good chap, what else could I do!” 
his companion protested, in his half-in- 
different way. ‘‘ But I must go and find 
her now.” 

He had not to go very far, for at this 
precise moment Miss Georgie appeared at 

the door of the coffee-room, timidly look- 
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ing round. When she saw who this was 
who was rising to meet her, along with 
Lord Rockminster, she stood stock-still— 
she almost shrank back—as if she did not 
know whether to advance or retreat—as 
if she did not know what to think or 
what to say to him. And then again 
she pulled up a certain courage—though 
her face was flushed and embarrassed in 
a most unusual manner; she went for- 
ward and said ‘ How do you do?’ to him, 
as if this were quite an ordinary occa- 
sion; and then she turned to Lord Rock- 
minster. 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. De la Pena,” said she, 
‘are asking when you propose to have 
lunch; they seem anxious to be in good 
time on board the tender—” 

‘We will have luncheon here and 
now,” said Rockminster, promptly—per- 
ceiving a chance of leaving these two to- 
gether for a moment. ‘‘ Where are the 
De la Penas?—in the writing-room? I 
will go and fetch them.” 

And then as soon as he was gone she 
looked up. 

‘*How did you know?” she said. 


id 


have been writing to you—most of the 
morning-—but the letter is in my pocket. 


I did not think telegraphing would be of 
any use—I could not explain. How did 
you know to come here?” 

‘*Rockminster telegraphed to me last 
night,” he answered her, simply enough. 

‘*Lord Rockminster?” she repeated— 
and the embarrassment in her face did 
not grow less. ‘‘But—but did Lord 
Rockminster suspect—how did he come 
to assume—” 

‘** He was quite right in assuming!” her 
companion said, boldly. ‘‘ Of course he 
could not ask you questions you might 
think impertinent; but if he guessed that 
you would rather have me come to see 
you off, he was quite right in sending for 
me—’ 

‘*Oh, Frank, it’s so kind of you—you 
always are so kind!” she said, in a low 
voice. 

‘** And is your brother so very ill?” he 
asked. 

‘*T will show you his partner's letter 
presently,’ said she, as she somewhat drew 
away from him —for Lord Rockminster 
and the swarthy-visaged De la Penas 
were now visible at the coffee-room door. 

This unwonted constraint and timidity 
lasted all through luncheon. Perhaps 
she resented the inferences that these 
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strangers would naturally draw from th 
sudden arrival of this young man. Per 
haps she was secretly wondering if th, 
rest of the people at Glen Skean Cast), 
shared in the assumption that had in 
duced Lord Rockminster to telegraph for 
Frank Gordon. Or again she may have 
been tired with the long travelling; her 
mind was doubtless full of unrest about 
her brother; and she may have contem 
plated the unknown voyage and the sub 
sequent journey with some natural ner- 
vousness. At all events, she was 
longer the light-hearted, gay, audacious 
Georgie Lestrange; even when they were 
going out on the brisk little tender, she 
paid no heed to the eagerly talkative peo- 
ple about her, nor did she care to look at 
the wide and busy river, with its innu- 
merable small craft darting about in ey- 
ery direction, while the smoky sunlight 
was splintered in glints and gleams on 
the tawny surface of the current. She 
vas as one dazed when she got on board 
the great ship, with its hurrying passen- 
gers, its officers, and the long row of stew- 
ards marshalled in array. It was Mrs. 
De la Pena who took her below, and found 
out her cabin for her, and deposited there 
the small parcels she had brought with her. 
And then she returned on deck again. 

‘* Frank,” said she, in an undertone, 
‘““were you annoyed that—that Lord 
Rockminster should have guessed?” 

‘*Good gracious, why?” said he. 

‘‘And—and do you think the other 
people at the Castle have been imagining 
the same thing?” 

‘I don’t know—but they are entirely 
welcome!” said he, with a decision that 
ought to have given heart of grace to 
this poor trembling lass who was half 
clinging to him. 

‘*Here is the letter 1 meant to post to 
you,” she continued, and she covertly 
handed it to him. ‘* You will find Per- 
cy’s address in it, if you care to write to 
me—” 

‘Tf I care to write to you!” 

‘** And, Frank, don’t think of me as you 
see me now!” she pleaded. ‘* This isn't 
me at all. I’m frightened by the confu- 
sion. Long before we reach New York, 
I know I shall be as merry as a grig; 
and when I get to Branch Valley I shall 
cheer Percy up in no time and set him 
quite right again. Don’t think of me as 
I am now—” 

A bell rang for the second time. 


no 











‘‘T must get back to the tender,” said 
he. 

She moved with him to the end of the 
gangway, where Lord Rockminster was 
waiting to bid her farewell; and it was 
to Rockminster that she said good-bye 
first. Then she turned to young Gordon. 

‘** Good-bye, Frank!’ said she—and she 
lifted her face towards him—her eyes full 
of tears. 

He said good-bye and kissed her—not 
caring how many commercial travellers, 
of Liverpool or New York, might be look- 
ing on: indeed, these merry gentlemen 
were mostly engaged in calling messages 
to their friends on board the other vessel. 
Then he, too, had to pass along the gang- 
way; and almost immediately thereafter 
the tender set off for the wharf, while the 
great ship began slowly and steadily to 
creep down stream. He stood on the 
paddle-box, waving a handkerchief until 
further recognition was impossible. And 
that was the last of poor, wild, wicked 
Georgie that he saw for many a long day 
to come. 

Meanwhile an intimation that the 
Prince and Princess of Monteveltro real- 
ly meant to honor by their presence Mrs. 
Elliott’s reception on Saturday night was 
sufficient to arouse a profound if partly 
concealed excitement throughout the 
house in Devonshire Place. Even the sul- 
len and sluggish Brenda woke up to the 
possibilities of the occasion; the intracta- 
ble spitfire Olga became quite submissive 
in her appeals for advice and assistance ; 
and the three young ladies from the coun- 
try secretly and separately telegraphed 
down to their relatives, announcing the 
momentous fact, and demanding author- 
ity for unlimited millinery outlay. But it 
was on the poor widow’s shoulders that 
the burden of anxieties fell; insomuch 
that at times she was almost sinking into 
despair, and wishing she had never been 
so audacious as to prefer her breathless 
request. And then again she would pull 
herself together, determined to make the 
most of her great opportunity. She could 
not now issue invitations ‘‘To meet the 
Prince and Princess of Monteveltro’’— 
for her cards had already been issued; 
but she could go to such of her acquaint- 
ances as had not yet been asked, and in 
a casual kind of way mention that these 
august personages were likely to illumine 
her poor house on Saturday evening, and 
would Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so, if they 
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happened to have no other engagement, 
care to look in for a little while? Indeed, 
she asked everybody she could think of; 
for she knew that the bigger the crowd 
the less attention could be directed to 
worn carpets and shabby furniture. Then 
she went to a florist, and made a bargain 
with him about the loan of flowers for 
the supper table and the staircase land- 
ing. She had almost pathetic conversa- 
tions with the confectioner about this 
or that small economy, and the resulting 
price per head. And all through these 
few and hurried days there dwelt in her 
mind a never-ending, rather an increas- 
ing, perplexity as to who among her 
more distinguished guests should take 
down whom to supper. Here are some 
of the solutions that presented themselves 
from time to time, amid all this wild wor- 
ry of preparation :— 
Sir F. Gordon—The Princess. 
The Crowd 
The Prince— Hostess, 
x * x 
The Prince—The Princess, 
Sir F. Gordon— Hostess. 
The Crowd. 
* * * 
The Prince— Hostess. 
The Crowd. 
Sir F. Gordon—The Princess. 
* * * 
Sir F. Gordon—The Princess. 
The Prince— Hostess, 
The Crowd, 

Nay, the longer she considered this prob- 
lem the more hopeless it became, until in 
her desperation she resolved on doing no- 
thing at all. Some accident would hap- 
pen. Some involuntary movement among 
the people would lead them to choose 
such partners as were near them; and 
while the crowd, descending to the dining- 
room, would swarm along the buffet or 
occupy the scattered chairs, the small ta- 
ble at the upper end reserved for the 
Prince and Princess, Sir Francis Gordon, 
and their hostess would remain secure. 
She would talk to her illustrious guests 
on their way thither, as if not noticing 
what had occurred or was occurring. They 
would drop into their places as a matter 
of course; the white-gloved waiter would 
open the first bottle of champagne; and 
in a few moments a benignant and reas- 
suring clamor would everywhere prevail. 

And at length the great night arrived ; 

all the gases and candles had been lit; 
the flowers arranged; the supper table 
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** * DON’T THINK OF ME AS YOU SE 


laid out in fair display; everything that 
mortal could do on scant means and with- 
in the strict confines of solvency had been 
done by the apprehensive but indomita- 
ble little widow; only—only—as quarter 
of an hour after quarter of an hour went 
by, and her rooms had got almost choke- 
full with the murmuring crowd she knew 
that if after all she was disappointed of 
her exalted guests then her very heart- 
strings would crack. She talked to this 
one and the other; but her nervous 
glances invariably returned to the door. 
She did not heed what was said to her; 
she forgot to notice whether her bonny 
darlings Olga and Brenda were looking 
their best; she could not even send Bri- 
seis off on some final errand of decoration: 
all her thoughts were concentrated on 
that empty doorway. And then, of a sud- 
den, her longing eyes seemed to recog- 
nize a familiar face—handsome and sun- 
burnt—out there in the semi-dusk; there 
was a tal] young gentleman whose arri- 
val was of the most joyous import; al- 
most by his side there was a vision of a 
lady of imposing presence, all in white 
satin and lace and pearls; and following 
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her came a stout gentleman who wore a 
broad blue ribbon across his waistcoat 
and a conspicuous diamond star close to 
the lapel of his coat. A kind of hush fell 
over the general conversation of the room 
—and that was in itself unnerving; but 
the little widow had steeled herself against 
this crisis; she advanced to the Princess, 
and took her hand, and welcomed her with 
a few pretty words; and she was intro- 
duced to the Prince; and these two re- 
mained talking with her, while young 
Gordon passed on to pay his respects to 
Miss Olga and Miss Brenda. All the same, 
he was looking about a little. Where 
was Briseis, then? He could see no sign 
of her. And yet he had brought the 
Prince and Princess mainly that they 
should get to know something of Briseis 
Valieri; and who could tell at what mo- 
ment Monseigneur, who was a whimsical 
sort of person, might not insist on getting 
away home? 

And then he went back to Mrs. Elliott, 
meaning to ask her downright what had 
become of her niece. But just at this mo- 
ment there slipped in at the doorway a 
tall and slim and graceful figure dressed 








entirely in black; and the new -comer 
seemed inclined to linger there, to be out 
of observation, as it were, while she could 
see all that was going on. Frank Gor- 
don at once went up to her—delight in 
his eyes. 

‘‘T have been looking for you every- 
where, Miss Valieri,” said he; ‘‘I want 
you to know my mother. Shall I bring 
her to you?” 

‘‘Oh, no, I will go with you.” 

Indeed it was but a step or two; and 
the beautiful young Greek girl showed no 
hesitation in accompanying him: the next 
moment found her being presented to the 
Princess and her husband. Then Gordon, 
considering that Briseis Valieri might 
well be left to make her impression in 
her own way, withdrew from that little 
group, and wandered back to Olga and 
Brenda, and their chatter about the new 
pianist whose red head had set all femi- 
nine London on fire. 

Now in what manner or under what 
direction her swarm of guests got them- 
selves down to the supper-room, the agi- 
tated and all too happy Mrs. Elliott herself 
hardly knew; but the end of it was that 
the long apartment was speedily filled 
with an amorphous throng--the dowagers 
claiming the occasional chairs, the young- 
er folk foraging at the buffet, or being at- 
tended to in quiet corners; while the 
Prince and Princess had been successful- 
ly navigated to the small table. They 
and their hostess took their places; but 
young Gordon remained standing—look- 
ing down the busy room. 

‘*Won’t you be seated, Sir Francis?” 
the widow said to him—she was anxious 
to have the little party of four complete. 

‘*Oh, no, thanks,” he said. ‘‘I would 
rather make myself useful—if I knew 
how—” 

‘‘Then go and fetch Miss Valieri,” his 
mother said to him, promptly. ‘Here 
is a place for her—and we were inter- 
rupted when she was telling me about 
Tricoupi—” 

‘‘Oh, Briseis?” interposed the little 
widow. “She is so very kind! She 
offered to remain in the drawing-room, 
with my youngest son—the poor lad is 
lame, you know, Princess, and cannot 
get about very well—” 

With that Frank Gordon moved away. 
He did not seem to have any particular 
aim. In fact he had to move slowly; 
for the place was crammed; and young 
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men carrying oscillating things on plates 
were objects to be avoided. But at length 
he got out into the hall; he ascended the 
vacant staircase; he reached the landing. 
And here he paused. 

For the door of the drawing-room was 
open an inch or so; and while he stood 
hesitatingly still there came to him a 
sound such as never before had fallen 
upon his ears. Piano-playing in gener- 
al he rather detested; its mechan‘cal, 
staccato tinkle- tank produced no effect 
on him — except irritation and a desire 
for quiet. But this strange melody that 
now he heard seemed to run and ripple 
in continuous cadences: measured, it is 
true, for it was clearly a dance—a joyous 
dance — soft, and elusive, and distant at 
times, and then again full and glad and 
clear as a thrush’s song on a May morn- 
ing. Then it ceased; and there followed 
a kind of mysterious chant—a solitary 
voice, as musical as the music, pronoun- 
cing the words almost in monotone: 

The young maidens are merrily dancing, 

Out in the sun the young maidens are dancing, 

Their hands are linked around the olive-tree : 

Little one, Marianoula, why dost thou weep? 
Again the dance-music: one can almost 
see the lithe limbs and the flowing dra- 
peries, the outstretched arm and swift- 
glancing foot, in the dappled shade under 
the olives. And again the low-voiced, 
plaintive recitative: 

Her lover came to the well, 

With soft words her lover came to the well, 

The red and white flowers of her heart were opened, 
The red and white flowers of her heart were filled 


with dew: 
Little one, Marianoula, why sittest thou apart ? 


But now those running and rippling 
chords become more buoyant; the pass- 
ing note of sadness is abandoned; the 
sinuous melody weaves itself into a hap- 
pier strain. And the recitative that fol- 
lows speaks welcome words: 

Io! a stranger upon the road— 

The road that comes winding from Zagora ; 

He bears in his hand a beautiful necklace : 

Little one, Marianoula, the necklace is for thee. 
The music grows louder and more joy- 
ous; and then again it droops—it seems 
to draw near—it seems almost to whisper 
—it is a whisper that a maiden may un- 
derstand: ’ 


What are the jewels on the necklace ? 
The jewels are tears, the tears of absence : 
Arise, Marianoula, and greet thy lover ! 
Little one, Marianoula, thou must dry his tears. 
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Then there were a few notes of farewell 
—-fading into silence. 

The strange and extraordinary charm 
of this composition—the fascination and 
mysticism of the music, and the impres- 
sion of dim remoteness, and pity, and ten- 
derness conveyed by that low-toned voice 
—held him spellbound for a second or 
two; and he could not move. It was as 
if sleep were around him—and dreams— 
and an inexpressible consciousness of the 
tragedy of human life. And then—for he 
was here on a mission—he strove to throw 
off this magic web of entrancement; he 
stepped up to the door and opened it; 
and looking into the large and empty 
room he found that Briseis had turned 
from the piano and was talking to her 
boy-cousin Adalbert. 

‘‘T have been sent for you, Miss Va- 
lieri,” he said. ‘‘My mother wants you 
to sit by her—she has kept a place for 
you—” 

‘*T cannot do that, Sir Francis,” she 
answered, smiling-eyed, ‘‘ for I have been 
left in charge. But if you wouldn’t mind 
staying with Adalbert for a few minutes, 
I should like to go down and get some 
supper for him—I know the things he 
prefers—” 

Young Gordon accepted the post with 
great good-will; and Briseis left the room. 

‘* What was that your cousin was sing- 
ing and playing before I came in?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, that?’ replied the lame lad. 
‘That? That was one of the things she 
makes out of her own head, you know. 
You see, she and I go into the Park 
every morning at twelve; and she reads 
to me; but it would be rather scudgy of 
me, wouldn’t it, to keep her always at 
those reports of cricket and football that 
a girl can't care about? And so I some- 
times read for myself; and then I can see 
that she sits thinking—but not very seri- 
ously either—it’s about the verses, you 
know — sometimes they’re little Polish 
songs, and sometimes Hungarian, and 
sometimes Armenian—-but there’s always 
an English version for me. And al- 
though she’s kept awfully busy in the 
house, now and again the others are away 
at an afternoon concert, or something of 
that kind--and she’s generally left at 
home with me—and she asks me to come 
in here for a little while—and she plays 
—well, did you ever hear such playing? 
—she can make the piano speak-—it says 
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anything she wants to say—and then he. 
tween she recites the verses—so low—] 
wonder you could have heard—”’ 

At this point the door was again Open 
ed. But it was not Briseis who appeared 
it was Olga Elliott, carrying a plate and 
a spoon and fork; and the moment that 
Gordon set eyes on her he saw that some 
thing was wrong. 

‘Yes, you may well stare!” said she 
—and her lips were pale with passion 
**That I should be ordered to fetch aid 
earry things like a kitchen -maid — sent 
away from the room—while Briseis Va 
lieri is singled out,and taken up, and put 
at the Prince’s table! The—the upstart! 
She and her shabby black rags—when al! 
the rest of us had been at such pains—” 

‘*Cousin Briseis,” said the small lame 
boy, with his face afire, ‘‘dresses better 
than any of you—and that always—al 
ways !—” 

‘Here, take this rubbish—and I hope 
it may choke you!” exclaimed the scow| 
ing-eyed fury, and she thrust the plate 
upon him. ‘A seat reserved for Briseis 


Valieri, at the Prince’s table !—and I dare 
say she wasn’t asked at all—I dare say it 
was her own downright impudence that 


made her force her way—” 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Olga,” 
said Frank Gordon—but mildly, for he 
had never seen a girl of decent upbring 
ing in such an ungovernable rage before, 
and in fact he was rather frightened. 
‘*The Princess sent me to find Miss Va- 
lieri—” 

‘Then does the Princess know in whose 
house she is?” demanded this sallow-com 
plexioned virago with the flaming eyes. 
‘*She was invited here by a family called 
Elliott. Iam an Elliott. I’m not a for 
eigner. But I've got to go for aspic jelly 
—Iam sent away from the room—while 
a foreign creature in a dingy black dress 
is taken to the Prince’s table—with every- 
body looking on!—” 

‘Tt is not a dingy black dress-—it is the 
prettiest dress in the whole house!” the 
lame boy retorted, panting a little. 

But this stormy scene had to end; for 
there were sounds outside, of people as 
cending the staircase; and the very first 
to put in an appearance was the Prince 
himself, who was accompanied by Briseis 
Valieri—the Princess having been de- 
tained below by Mrs. Elliott, to run the 
gauntlet of introductions. Monseigneur 
was talking in German; and he was 
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laughing consumedly; and so occupied 
was he with this subject of Wiener- 
<chnitzel and Gurkensalat that he seized 
two chairs, and made Briseis sit down 
with him, that he might the better de- 
seribe to her the irresistible drolleries of 
his two black poodles. But when the Prin- 
cess came up, Briseis was released from 
durance; for Frank Gordon’s mother 
seemed to have a great deal to say to this 
Greek girl, and to be much interested in 
her, and charmed with her, as all this 
miscellaneous assemblage could clearly 
perceive. 

As they were driving down to Brown’s 
Hotel—and, indeed, almost as soon as they 
had left the house—Frank Gordon said to 
his mother: 

‘‘Well, Mater, what have you to say 
about the Maid of Athens?” 

The Princess of Monteveltro—as she 
sometimes did, for caprice or amusement 
—lapsed into the Scotch tongue. 

‘*Frankie, lad, I thought ye were just 
bletherin when ye spoke of her; but I 
find ye were not. She’s just a witch of a 
lassie, that—with her great, big eyes, and 
the smiling daintiness of her, and her pret- 
ty voice: she’ll make many a man’s heart 


sore, will that one. Keep out of her way, 
Frankie; keep out of her way; that’s my 


advice to ye.” 

‘*T?” he said, in some little astonish- 
ment. And then he added, quietly: ‘‘ You 
don’t understand, Mater. I shall be send- 


ing you a letter one of these days.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A SQUIRE OF DAMES. 


A FEW days after these occurrences, 
and between one and two in the after- 
noon, Frank Gordon drove up to Mrs. 
Elliott’s house in Devonshire Place, 
jumped out of the hansom, ascended the 
steps, and rang the bell. After a little 
delay a maidservant appeared. 

‘**Can I see Mrs. Elliott?’ he asked. 

“‘They’re at luncheon,” she said, look- 
ing troubled. 

‘*Yes, I know. But I want to speak 
to her for only a moment. Will you tell 
her, please? No, thanks, I won't go up 
to the drawing-room; I will wait here.” 

He remained in the hall, while the girl 
disappeared into the dining-room, leay- 
ing the door open. Apparently there 
was some disputatious argument going on 
within; but, as he could plainly hear, it 


was wound up by a contemptuous decla- 
ration on the part of the fiery-tempered 
Olga. 

‘It’s all rubbish this trying to talk 
French among ourselves!” she main- 
tained, with scornful emphasis. ‘* We 
ought to be taken over to Dieppe or Bou- 
logne for a month or two months every 
year—then we might have a chance. As 
it is, we simply go blundering on without 
knowing it; and what fools we should 
make of ourselves if we went to Paris! I 
wonder what the Parisian dentist thought 
when the English girl went into his place 
and said to him ‘ Monsieur, s’il vous plait, 
examinez mes dentelles.’ ” 

At this moment the much-harassed mo- 
ther made her appearance; and directly 
she saw who her visitor was her face— 
the poor, worn, enduring face—lit up 
with pleasure and gratitude. 

‘*Won’t you come in, Sir Francis?— 
we are just having luncheon—” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” he said. ‘‘I 
have called only for a second. But it is 
to ask a great favor of you, Mrs. El- 
liott—” 

And what favor could he ask that she 
was not eager to grant? It was he who 
had assisted her in a higher ambition 
than any she had ever dreamed of; al- 
ready, as the fruit of an industrious sow- 
ing of little paragraphs, several of the 
morning journals had announced that on 
the previous Saturday evening the Prince 
and Princess of Monteveltro had been 
present at a reception given by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Eliiott, op —Devonshire Place; this 
piece of intelligence, she knew, would be 
copied into many of the weekly papers, 
especially those devoted to the doings of 
womankind; and there was no end to 
the flattering hopes that had now got pos- 
session of her brain. She saw more ap- 
plicants for introduction to fashionable 
society; she saw her terms raised from 
£400 to £600 per annum; she saw her 
darling girls made much of and asked to 
go everywhere; she saw Edward the 
medical student entered for his three 
years at Caius College. And what in- 
dulgent kindness or courtesy should she 
withhold from the young man who had 
done so much for her? 

**Mrs. Elliott,” said he, ‘‘I want you 
to put all your young ladies under my 
charge for an hour or so this afternoon. 
An artist friend of mine has just come 
back from China — been house - boating 
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and sketching there for over eighteen 
months—and his drawings are now hung 
in Lueas’s exhibition-rooms in Bond 
Street. This is the opening day—private- 
view day, rather—and he’s an old friend 
of mine; I should like him to have a 
good crowd, to show that there was public 
interest; and I’m sure, if you'll entrust 
me with your young ladies, I will take 
every care of them—” 

‘*Oh, but they will be delighted to go!” 
she exclaimed, cheerfully—it was such an 
easy way of granting a favor! 

‘*Shall I call for them at three, or half 
past?” he inquired. 

‘* Perhaps half past three would be bet- 
ter,” said the widow—for she knew what 
a tumult of preparation would shortly 
prevail throughout the house. Then she 
hesitated. ‘‘ Did you say all of them, Sir 
Francis? There are Olga and Brenda—I 
know they are free; and Miss Bingham, 
and Miss Tressider, and Miss Holmes, I’m 
sure they will be most pleased to go. But 
as for Briseis—Miss Valieri, you know— 
she and I had planned out some bits of 
household work for the afternoon; and 
perhaps you would be so kind as to ex- 
cuse her—” 

He flushed—fiushed like a school-boy; 
and for a moment seemed quite taken 
aback. But the next instant he had ad- 
ventured upon a course that admits of 
neither palliation nor excuse. 

‘*Oh, but didn’t I tell you,” he stam- 
mered (inventing as ~he went on) ‘that 
my friend Heatherstone has some Scotch 
sketches too— Aberdeenshire —it was in 
Aberdeenshire I first met him years ago; 
and these are almost sure to be on exhi- 
bition — perhaps in a separate room—or 
on screens, you know. And I am cer- 
tain Miss Valieri would be so interested 
in them—if you don’t mind, Mrs. Elliott 
—if it isn’t putting you about—I should 
so much like Miss Valieri to renew her 
acquaintance with the Aberdeenshire 
hills—” 

‘‘Oh, very well, Sir Francis,” said the 
widow, rather wondering at his unneces- 
sary insistence. ‘‘But what a handful 
you will have!” 

‘*T shall be here punctually at half 
past three,” said he. ‘‘And thank you 
ever so much!” And with that he de- 
parted — directing the cabman to drive 
him forthwith to a certain restaurant in 
Bond Street. It was not of his own per- 
sonal requirements he was thinking. 
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And perhaps he had not entered jyto 
any minute analysis of the motives tha; 
had led him to embark on this projec 
For one thing, his time was entirely «; 
his own disposal, now that the Prince 
and Princess were on their way to Buds 
Pesth; and then again Mrs. Elliott was a 
countrywoman of his, and here was an 
opportunity of paying her a little comp)i 
ment; and no doubt Fred Heatherstoje 
would be glad of any addition to the as 
semblage meandering through the exhibi- 
tion-rooms. But behind and apart from 
these considerations there was a vague 
recollection of his having spoken indis 
creetly to the old botanist and his niece 
about a Dee-side welcome; and he wished 
Briseis Valieri to know that Dee-side folk 
were not neglectful; generally speaking 
he wanted to make atonement —for a 
wrong that had never been committed. 
And so he was most exacting in his ar- 
rangements with the head waiter at this 
restaurant; and he had little sprays o! 
flowers provided to be placed on the table, 
one for each young lady, when they 
should come out to have tea; and final 
ly, in course of time, he returned with 
two four- wheeled cabs to Devonshire 
Place. Then, as the half-dozen girls went 
three and three into the two vehicles, lhe 
had his choice; and he chose that one in 
which Briseis was seated — perhaps be 
cause she was a sort of half-stranger in 
London and thus especially his guest; or 
perhaps because her eyes chanced to meet 
his, and they were full of a kindly plea 
sure and thanks; or perhaps because he 
had got into a way of rather liking to 
heat the sound of her voice, which was 
extremely soft and musical. Anyhow he 
and she sat opposite each other on thei 
way down to Bond Street: and it was 
mainly to her that he gave an account of 
his friend Fred Heatherstone, his position 
in the art world, and the class of people 
who for the most part formed his patrons 

It was Fred Heatherstone himself who 
received them-—a youngish man of ex 
traordinarily clear blue eyes, a fresh com- 
plexion, and_ clipped brown beard and 
mustache; and very polite he was to 
Frank Gordon’s little group—though it 
was to Briseis that his regard was contin- 
uously and covertly returning; and when 
a move was made towards an examina- 
tion of the pictures, it was Briseis with 
whom he ranged himself, proposing to go 
round with her. 
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‘‘The sketches can’t tell everything, 
you know,” said he, in a modest, shy 
way. ‘* And we had a few adventures on 
the Chinese canals.” 

As for Miss Bingham, and Miss Tres- 
sider, and Miss Holmes, and the two sis- 
ters Olga and Brenda, the ever-arriving 
crowd and the more striking of the cos- 
tumes afforded them sufficient occupa- 
tion; but of course they had to make a 
perfunctory survey of the framed draw- 
ings; and it was while they were so en- 
gaged that Frank Gordon chanced to 
espy, near the turnstile, a young lady to 
whom he had been introduced at the Hy- 
patia Club. Being of a bold, not to say 
reckless, nature, he ventured to approach 
this damsel, although he knew her occu- 
pation, and could perceive that she held 
a little note-book half hidden in her 
hand. 

‘‘T’m afraid you won’t remember me, 
Miss Caledon,” he said, as he raised his 
hat. ‘‘It was Miss Lestrange who was 
kind enough to—” 

‘*Oh, but I’ve got you down, Sir Fran- 
cis,” said she, with a half-sarcastic smile: 
she evidently took it for granted that his 
object in addressing her was to get his 


own name into the newspapers: she had 
had an early and sad experience of the 
ways of the world, had this comely young 


lass with the wild blond hair and the 
alert gray eyes. ‘‘ But perhaps you can 
help me—would you mind?—there are 
one or two whom I don’t recognize, 
though they appear to be attracting some 
attention. Who is the short, soldierly 
man with the grizzled mustache—do you 
see him over there in the corner—the lady 
with him can’t be his wife, for he’s so aw- 
fully attentive to her—” 

Well, Frank Gordon’s acquaintance 
with the fashionable or artistic circles of 
London was far from being over-exten- 
sive; but at least he knew a number of 
those present as friends of his friend 
Heatherstone; and he did what he could 
to assist this frank-spoken and pleasant- 
looking young person. Then she said— 

‘* You brought in quite a big party with 
you.” 

‘* Yes,” he made answer—arriving at 
last at his real object in going up to her. 
‘‘And there are two of them you might 
put down in your list, Miss Caledon—it 
would be so good of you—their mother 
would be so pleased—” 

‘*Yes, but is there anything special 


about their costume?—or have they done 
anything?” she said, rather petulantly. 

‘*Oh, never mind about that,” he said. 
‘* There they are—just beyond the marble 
figure—Miss Olga Elliott and Miss Brenda 
Elliott—their mother would be so awfully 
pleased—” 

She scribbled down the names, rather 
unwillingly. Then she said— 

‘* But didn’t that beautiful girl come in 
with you—that tall, foreign-looking girl 
who is going round wiih Mr. Heather- 
stone? Sheiscarrying everything before 
her—don't you notice?—every one follow- 
ing her with their eyes whenever there’s 
a chance—didn’t she come in with your 
party ?” 

He rather drew back in manner. 

‘*Oh — well — yes—she did,” he ad- 
mitted, in a distant kind of fashion. 

‘* Who is she?” was the next prompt 
demand. 

**Oh, I wouldn't put her in your list,” 
he said, uneasily. ‘*Oh, no, never mind! 
—I’m sure you've got enough down—” 

‘** But I tell you she promises to be the 
chief feature of the afternoon: I must 
have her name!” the lady journalist pro- 
tested—and the little note-book was again 
opened. 

‘* I’ve forgotten it,” he said, in desper- 
ation. 

‘* Forgotten her name? And she is one 
of your party?” the young damsel ex- 
claimed, staring at him. 

‘‘Obh, no, I did not mean that. What 
I mean is that it is so difficult to spell— 
Greek names are very difficult to spell in 
English—changing the wu into y and the 
ch into x and all that kind of thing. I 
really couldn’t undertake— But I see 
my young people are looking about for 
me—good-afternoon, Miss Caledon, and 
thank you ever so much!” He shook 
hands with her, and raised his hat, and 
turned away to lose himself in the crowd. 
And thus it was that in the account 
which appeared in one or two evening 
papers—to be copied in numerous weekly 
publications—of the distinguished throng 
who had flocked to Mr. F. Heatherstone’s 
Private View, there were to be found the 
names of Miss Olga and Miss Brenda El- 
liott, but no mention was made of any 
Greek young lady having been present. 
Perhaps Frank Gordon could not have 
explained to himself the origin of this 
little bit of proud reserve on his part. 

In the mean time Briseis, having gone 
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the round of the walls, was now engaged 
in talking to the artist’s mother—a sin- 
gularly refined-looking old lady, with 
silvery-white hair and an almost girlish 
freshness of complexion; and it was at this 
point that young Gordon came up with 
the proposition that as he was about to 
take his small troop of guests to have tea 
at the restaurant where he had had a ta- 
ble reserved for them, Mrs. Heatherstone 
and her son might as well come too. The 
invitation was at once accepted; the girls 
were noiselessly summoned; and a short 
time thereafter they were all of them 
seated together in the tea-room, chatting 
and laughing as if newly released from 
bondage. To be sure, there were only 
six sprays of flowers; but the moment 
she saw how matters lay, Briseis, on pre- 
tence of putting her gloves and catalogue 
on the window-sill, passed round the table 
to Mrs. Heatherstone’s chair and slipped 
her own tiny nosegay in front of the old 
lady. No one noticed—except young 
Gordon of Grantly; who thought that 
sooner or later he might have an oppor- 
tunity of making up to Miss Valieri for 
that little act of self-sacrifice. 

As it turned out, this expedition from 
end to end proved to be a complete suc- 
cess; and when eventually he had con- 
voyed his charges home, and when he 
turned away to walk down to his club, 
he was very well content with the ex- 
periment. He did not stay to consider 
whether there might not be a certain dan- 
gerous facility about it. He was in Lon- 
don, thrown very much on his resources; 
most of his friends and chums and out- 
lying kinsmen were away in the country; 
he himself did not propose returning to 
Aberdeenshire until Christmas, for he 
had several shooting engagements to get 
through, in Norfolk and Sussex; and 
meanwhile there was a kind of odd 
amusement in taking a drove of girls 
about, while he was doing a good turn to 
his countrywoman, Mrs. Elliott, in leav- 
ing the house quiet for her. The spitfire 
Olga was almost kind to him; the sulky 
and sullen Brenda was quite clearly try- 
ing to be amiable; the three bucolics were 
as merry as crickets; while as for Briseis 
Valieri, her bright intelligence, her serene 
sweetness, and the compelling splendor 
of her eyes were obvious to every one, 
and why should he alone of mortals re- 
fuse to yield to their attraction? He 
treated her as he treated the others—or 








he thought he did. And at the present 
moment he was on his way down to thie 
Sirloin Club, where he intended befor: 
dinner to write a long letter to Georgie 
Lestrange—poor Georgie who, instead of 
wandering round picture-rooms, and look- 
ing at pretty costumes, and having sprays 
of flowers placed for her at the tea table. 
was now away on the wild Atlantic, with 
a world of uncertainties before her. 

He might have gone down to the Ox 
ford and Cambridge and taken his chance 
of finding some one he knew; but the Sir 
loin is a small and extremely exclusive 
club; no stranger or guest is admitted 
within its doors; members are expected 
to talk to each other, if they are that way 
inclined, whether they have met before 
or not; accordingly he was sure of hay 
ing companionship at dinner, even if his 
neighbor puffed cigarette smoke into his 
soup—for the one chamber at the Sirloin 
serves as dining-room, smoking-room, and 
reading-room combined. As he entered 
the long and high-ceilinged apartment it 
looked invitingly snug on this chill Octo- 
ber evening; there was a big fire blazing 
at the further end; there were rose-shaded 
lamps on the snow- white table; every- 
thing seemed neat, and trim, and well- 
appointed; and the row of old silver jugs 
and tankards and snuff-boxes—the gifts 
of loyal members— lent a certain rich- 
ness of look to the eighteenth -century 
sideboard. There were but three persons 
present as yet: the ducal founder of the 
institution was seated at a small table, 
scanning the pages of the candidates’ book ; 
a famous musical entertainer lay at full 
length on a sofa, perhaps trying to make 
up for late nights; a callow youth, ele- 
gantly dressed, and chewing a toothpick, 
was blankly staring at this or the oth- 
er of the valuable engravings that were 
ranged along the walls. A profound si- 
lence reigned: young Gordon of Grantly 
would have undisturbed seclusion for the 
writing of the letter that was to follow 
Miss Georgie across the far Atlantic. 

It was a frank and friendly letter—and 
extremely sensible: there were in it none 
of the endearing banalities, the secret 
meanings, the ‘little language’ that lov- 
ers are used to send to each other. He 
said he was anxiously awaiting her tele- 
gram from New York; he hoped she would 
find her brother much better; he looked 
forward to the time when he should be 
walking up and down the wharf at Liver- 
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pool to welcome her on her return. And 
then, having finished this communication 

and being still in a dutiful mood—he 
took another sheet of paper, and composed 
a brief note for his mother. According 
to promise, he said, he was writing to her; 
and the object of his writing was to tell 
her that he was engaged to Miss Georgie 
Lestrange. Probably, he hinted, it was 
no great news to her—after the constant 
association she must have observed at 
Glen Skean Castle; nevertheless Georgie 
would be so pleased if the Princess would 
send her a kindly little message, and he 
would see that it was duly conveyed to 
her. When Frank Gordon had closed 
and addressed these two letters and de- 
posited them in the box, he rose and 
looked round about him, with something 
of the air of being a free man. 

The first new-comer he noticed was a 
well-known actor-manager, whose pictu- 
resque and effective Hamlet was just then 
the talk of theatrical circles; and this 


gentleman, when he had ordered the bit 
of fish and glass of claret he permitted 
himself on the way down to the theatre, 
came over to Gordon. 

“T saw you leaving Heatherstone’s 


show this afternoon,” said he; ‘‘ there 
were a lot of you.” 

‘* Yes, rather a responsibility, all those 
girls.” 

Then of a sudden an idea sprang into 
Frank Gordon's brain. He had nothing 
to do in this town of London; and taking 
those girls about was a kind of harmless 
frolic. 

‘*T say,” he observed to the actor-man- 
ager, who was drawing in a chair to the 
table, ‘‘I should like to bring that little 
crowd to see your Hamlet ; and it would 
be an additional point of interest—it would 
interest them tremendous! y—if they could 
be admitted behind the scenes for a min- 
ute or two—”’ 

‘** Against all law and order,’ 
very definite response. 

‘**But who makes a law can break it,” 
said Gordon, enigmatically. ‘‘And I'll 
let you off easy; I'll bring only three in- 
stead of six. And only a couple of min- 
utes—we should not interfere with any- 
body—” 

This modern representative of Hamlet 
the Dane was a reflective person. He was 
also an angler; and occasionally he took 
his holidays in Seotland. Furthermore, 
he had heard that Sir Francis Gordon of 
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Grantly was the fortunate possessor of 
some fine stretches of water on the Dee. 

‘*What evening do you propose?” he 
said. 

‘* Well—to-morrow—or the next—if I 
find they are disengaged.” 

‘‘Make it Thursday evening if you 
can,” said the Prince Hamlet, as his fru- 
gal repast was being set before him. 
‘** Bring the three young ladies to my box 
—I will ieave your name—and we will 
see what can be done.” 

It seemed so simple and natural that, he 
should again think of these pleasant com- 
panions. And Mrs. Elliott—who was de- 
voted heart and soul to the young man, 
and ready to do everything he asked— 
made no objection when he explained to 
her that on this occasion he could only 
take Miss Olga and Miss Brenda and Bri- 
seis, because he did not wish to overtax 
the manager’s forbearance. When Olga 
and Brenda learned that they were going 
to a private box at the famous theatre, 
and also that they were to be introduced 
to the mysteries behind the scenes, they 
were out of their mind with importance 
and delight; bué all the same they were 
shrewd enough to guess that this was in 
reality only another compliment to their 
cousin Briseis, paid her by the handsome 
young gentleman whose acquaintance- 
ship she had made in Aberdeenshire. And 
the worst of it was that Briseis—who was 
not at all a vain person, but who had 
quick perceptions, along with the fine and 
subtle sensitiveness of a woman in respect 
of any attention paid to her by one of the 
opposite sex—the worst of it was that 
Briseis thought so too. 

Indeed it was this very swiftness of ap- 
prehension on her part that in the present 
stage of their companionship constituted 
for him her chiefest charm. She seemed 
to divine what he had to say before he 
had half said it; she was instantly respon- 
sive to the least hint or suggestion; there 
was an answering look—a smile of recog- 
nition—as if further words were unneces- 
sary. And then he never appealed to her, 
for confirmation of his own views, or for 
further intelligence, and found her want- 
ing. For one thing she was far more 
widely read than he—in many literatures ; 
she had a more catholic appreciation of 
the arts (he cared for little beyond land- 
scape, and for statuary hardly anything 
at all); young as she was, she had trav- 
elled more and seen more than he; she 
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had more of the accomplishments and 
manners of the great world—though in- 
deed his modesty, and good-humor, and 
manliness were sufficient to make up for 
any defect. And Olga and Brenda had 
soon got into the way of leaving these two 
to their half-uttered interchanges of con- 
fidence and comment. Here, for exam- 
ple, in the famous actor’s box, the two 
sisters were well content to occupy them 
selves with the glow and pageantry of the 
stage, while Briseis, in her curtained cor- 
ner, could without being overheard talk 
to her companion about any feature of 
the performance that seemed to call for 
remark. It mattered little to Olga and 
Brenda whether they had, or had not, 
been brought to this theatre really on 
account of their cousin Briseis; it was 
enough that they were there—and in a 
prominent box; and they were making 
the most of a great opportunity. 

Then came the fateful summons from 
the lord Hamlet himself; and at once the 
two girls were on their feet, and eager; 
while Frank Gordon got down Briseis’s 
opera-cloak. She, however, put up her 
hand with a little gesture, and indicated 
her dissent. 

‘* Aren't you coming with us?” he said. 

‘*Oh, no, thank you; no, thank you,” 
she answered him, and her eyes gave him 
one of their sweetest smiles. ‘‘I prefer 
to remain with the illusion. Whyshould 
I wish to see Ophelia dabbing her face 
with a powder-puff?- I understand that 
such things are; but I do not wish to see 
them; I would rather stay here—to look 
at Shakespeare’s dream of Denmark.” 

‘*Oh, do come!” he said, in obvious dis- 
appointment: for surely it was for her 
sake alone that he had begged for this 
favor? 

But she was obdurate, in her suave and 
gentle fashion. 

‘*T am like a child, I prefer illusions,” 
she said, good-naturedly. ‘‘ And I am old 
enough not to tear open my toys.” 

And so, with an unwillingness that he 
was polite enough to conceal, he proceed- 
ed to escort the two sisters as they fol- 
lowed the attendant who was still waiting 
for them. When, after the lapse of a 
quarter of an hour, Olga and Brenda re- 
appeared, they were laden with sumptu- 
ous boxes of chocolate and signed photo- 
graphs, and they were quite excited and 
breathless over the wonders they had be- 
held. 
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And so it went on from day to day, or 
rather on alternate or occasional days 
art - galleries, exhibitions, concerts, thes 
tres; and sometimes the bucolics were 
asked, and sometimes the two sisters, but 
always Briseis; while as for the poor, 
tired-eyed little widow, so far from put 
ting in any protest, she was glad enough 
to see her young people being taken about 
and amused. Briseis became of impor- 
tance in this household. To all of them 
it seemed sufficiently clear that, although 
Sir Francis appeared to maintain an atti 
tude of easy impartiality, these continuous 
plans and entertainments were unmis 
takably so many little presents offered 
to Briseis; and in private conclave they 
decided that she also must be well aware 
of the fact; and perhaps they envied her 
a lover who could be so lavish of his time 
and trouble. 

Moreover, they could not but observe, 
as time went on, that there was something 
gradually being added to the girl's ex- 
pression. Beautiful she had always been, 
even in her saddest and loneliest mo- 


ments; but now that rare loveliness of 
hers seemed to bask in a sort of sunlight. 
To kindness of any description she had 


always been extraordinarily sensitive and 
responsive; but now the happiness that 
shone in her eyes seemed a species of -ra- 
diance, even as she went about her ordi 
nary duties. And she was busier than 
ever, of her own free-will; anxious to 
do a good turn to this one or that; as if 
her whole nature were pervaded by a 
sort of joyous and secret gratitude, that 
she must express in some way or other 
to her fellow-creatures. Of all the bits 
of embroidery and finery that she had 
brought with her from Eastern climes, 
hardly one remained: she had given 
them all away, to the other girls in the 
house. 

But if Frank Gordon, as he carelessly 
thought, had preserved an attitude of un 
biassed and benevolent neutrality towards 
these young ladies who had been so kind 
as to lend him their society, there was one 
point on which he was desirous of estab- 
lishing a dark and esoteric understanding 
with Briseis alone: he wished to get to 
know more about the mysterious little 
songs or chants which she was in the 
habit of composing when she had an idle 
moment or two, and which for the most 
part she kept hidden away in her own 
memory. He wanted her to write down 
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some of these things for him. But she 
laughingly put him aside. 

‘Tt is all plagiarism,” she said to him 
one afternoon as they were walking home 
from a concert at St. James’s Hall: he 
and she were in front, the three bucolics 
behind. ‘‘I know many of the airs of 
the folk-songs ; and I take one of them, 
and play round about it, and make fool- 
ishness of it; and what use would such a 
rambling kind of music be to you?” 

‘*T don’t so much mean the music: I 
mean the words,” he said. 

‘* And these too are only echoes,” she 
wenton. ‘‘I know so many of the bal- 
lads—Polish, Russian, and Greek especial- 
ly—and so many of them are alike; so 
that if I wish for a refrain, it is easy to 
put together a few words—a little story — 
a suggestion—” 

‘‘Then won’t you write down one or 
two of them for me?” he begged of her, 
renewing his prayer. ‘‘ Those I have 


heard are most exquisite—so simple and 
tender 
She laughed again, and shook her head. 
‘*Oh, then you wish me to become like 
the poetess you met at the ladies’ club— 
giving scraps of her compositions to her 


friends?” 

‘‘ What, Miss Penguin?” he exclaimed. 
‘Oh, yes, you are likely to resemble the 
draggle-tailed ‘Sappho’ in any way what- 
ever! Besides I hear that ‘Sappho’ has 
given up gasping poetry for the present; 
her hysterics have taken another form— 
infuriated magazine-articles; and she is 
raging and howling and lashing the vices 
and follies of mankind with whips of scor- 
pions—the gay old spinster that she is!” 

‘‘And then, you know,” said Briseis, 
with blithe unconcern, ‘‘ these songs are 
all so sad; and why should one seek sad- 
ness unnecessarily?” Indeed, any passer- 
by, chancing to notice the happy eyes and 
the free and buoyant step of this girl, 
would have found it difficult to associate 
her with any form of sadness. Youth, 
and a serene sweetness of look, and the 
satisfaction of pleasant companionship— 
these were visible in her face; but not 
sadness. It would have been hard to be- 
lieve that those beautiful, smiling eyes 
had ever burned hot with tears, or were 
ever likely to do that. ‘‘ There is one of 
the Russian songs,” Briseis continued, 
‘that they sing at a wedding—the friends 
of the bride sing it as a kind of chorus— 
and that too is sad—why? Why should 
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itbe so? The bride is represented as trem- 
bling for fear, and she hides for safety in 
her mother’s love—ah, but it is too tragic 
to be spokenof. Andwhy—why? Why 
should there be dread and evil presenti- 
ments on a wedding-day?” 

For a moment something seemed to 
clutch at his heart. But only for a mo- 
ment: he had acquired the habit of shut- 
ting out the future from him. 

‘*Dread and evil presentiments on a 
wedding-day?” he repeated, absently. 
** Why, indeed?” 


CHAPTER XVI 
AN AWAKENING. 

THE cold and clear October sunlight 
shone over Regent’s Park; from the rus- 
tling branches an occasional yellow leaf 
fluttered down and floated on the silvery 
and shimmering waters of the lake; the 
wide open swaths and undulations of 
greensward were almost empty; and far 
away beyond these the encircling belt of 
chestnut and sycamore and elm had grown 
dim and distant in the pale blue London 
haze. In a sheltered nook within this 
great solitude Briseis and her lame cousin 
had sought out their accustomed retreat; 
and she was reading to him, with that 
proud thrill in her voice that could make 
of his tremulous, emotional nature a sort 
of stringed instrument answering to her 
every touch: 

“Now, God be praised, the day is ours. 
hath turned his rein. 

D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. 
count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before 
a Biscay gale; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and 
flags, and cloven mail—” 


Mayenne 


The Flemish 


Some one approached; and, as was her 
wont on such occasions, she merely low- 
ered her tones, and continued her reading, 
without looking up. The stranger was a 
young man of about five-and-twenty, of a 
complexion so bloodless that its waxen 
pallor had a suggestion of green here and 
there in the shadows; his eyes were small, 
black, furtive, and abnormally close to- 
gether; his small black mustache was 
carefully pointed at the ends; his features 
were of the degenerate Hellenic type that 
one frequently observes in the streets of 
Algiers or on the quaysof Syracuse. As 
for his costume, there was a sort of Bank 
Holiday display about it; he wore a broad 
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turned-down collar, a pretentiously ar- 
ranged tie, prominent cuffs with large 
silver links, and a straw hat with a black 
band round it: there was also a black 
band round his arm. He had been sur- 
veying this little group of the two cousins 
before he ventured to draw near; but 
now he came close up, and stood motion- 
less; so that Briseis was forced to raise 
her head. 

‘* Andreas!” she exclaimed. 

There was neither welcome, nor mis- 
giving, nor alarm in the look with which 
she regarded him: only blank astonish- 
ment, even bewilderment. 

‘* Yes, no doubt you are surprised?” he 
said, speaking in Romaic. ‘‘ May one sit 
down? Thank you. No, I do not sup- 
pose you have heard anything of me 
since the time that Irene was taken away 
from us. Poor Enie!—poor Enie!” He 
glanced at the black band on his sleeve. 
‘*‘ And yet it was her death that was the 
beginning of my misfortunes. I had got 
a very good post in the French consulate 
at Smyrna; but I had to give it up when 
I left to administer the family affairs at 
home; and since then I have—” He 
threw out his hands with a little expres- 
sive gesture. ‘‘ I have drifted—drifted un- 
til I find myself here in London, talking 
to my old friend Briseis Valieri, as if we 
were once more on the beach promenade 
at Phalerum.” 

She did not seem overjoyed. 

‘*T was very sorryto hear of poor Enie’s 
death,” she said, ‘‘ but she had been suf- 
fering for so long, had she not? And 
you—what are your plans? Have you 
come to London on business?” 

The coldness of her tone seemed to in- 
dicate that she was not anxious to detain 
this young man with the shifty, watchful 
eyes and the showy neckerchief and cuffs. 

‘* Business ?— yes!” he said, slightly 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘If so great 
and rich a city as London can find enough 
to satisfy the very humble requirements 
of Andreas Argyriades. But in the mean 
time—at this moment—I am here on a 
little friendly errand to yourself.” 

‘*Tome? Why to me?” she demanded. 
She could scarcely conceal her dislike— 
her impatience to be quit of him. 

**Your young companion here,” he 
asked, as a cautious preliminary, ‘‘does he 
understand our language?” 

‘** No,” she answered, shortly. 


‘*Ah, then, so much the easier,” 


he 
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said,in a suave fashion; and he seemed 
to settle himself comfortably down to te]] 
his story. ‘‘ You know, my dear friend. 
how methodical our poor Enie was—so 
perfect in ali her dispositions; and the 
same orderliness I found when I had to 
examine her effects, for that duty also 
devolved upon me. So that, in going 
through her escritoire, when I came upon 
a packet neatly tied up and labelled out 
side ‘ The Love-Letters of Briseis ’-—” 

Briseis started. But he appeared to take 
no notice. 

‘*_T said to myself: ‘Ah, then, Iren 
wished to be an authoress: here is tlie 
MS. all prepared and ready to go to the 
publisher.’ Nevertheless, when I opened 
the package, I discovered that the writing 
was not Irene’s writing, but that of her 
dear friend and companion, Briseis Va 
lieri; and I said to myself: ‘ Well, if it is 
she who aspires to be an authoress, that 
also is very good.’ And I read a little 
oh, such beautiful language—=such ele 
gant French—such impassioned descrip 
tions of stolen interviews—moonlight— 
in the groves of Zante—and I said to my- 
self: ‘Surely this little book, when it is 
published, will create some stir: it will 
show to all the world that our Greek girls 
of the present day have fire, imagination, 
enthusiasm?’ But when I read further 
and further, what was my astonishment! 
These love-letters were not exercises in 
literature—ah, no!—they were addressed 
to one whom we all know very well—to 
George Lamprinos—” 

A crimson flush had mounted to her 
forehead: the little lame boy in the Batli 
chair, looking and listening and wonder 
ing, had never before seen his pale and 
beautiful cousin so confused and dis- 
tressed. 

‘* Where are those letters?” she said, in 
a low voice. 

‘They are in London,” he answered 
her, gently. 

‘* And in your possession?” 

He nodded assent. 

‘* Have you brought them with you?” 

‘* Ah, no—they are too valuable to car- 
ry about with one—” 

‘* Valuable?” she repeated, indignantly. 
‘*They are valuable tono one! But they 
are mine; and I demand to have them 
sent to me at once. By what right do 
you keep them back for a moment? It 
was most wicked of Irene to preserve 
them—” She checked herself —for she 
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was speaking of the dead. ‘‘ At least she 
knew they were to be destroyed—” 

‘‘But poor Enie was always so method- 
ical,” Argyriades murmured, as he played 
with the silver links of his red-striped cuffs. 

‘‘T must have those letters, and at 
once,” Briseis said, peremptorily. ‘‘ They 
belong to me: I demand that you send 
them to me at once.” 

‘Oh, yes, truly and certainly, my dear 
friend,” he responded, in a placid man- 
ner. ‘But consider for a moment. In 
this world it is every one for himself; es- 
pecially when one is in hard straits, as I 
am. And it is so fortunate for you that 
those letters fell into my hands—ah, 
now, if it had been my brother Demetri 
who had got hold of them, what a posi- 
tion would be yours! Demetri has a heart 
of stone; he would have said to himself 
‘With these compromising letters in my 
possession—’ ” 

‘‘They are not compromising letters— 
as you know perfectly well!’ she broke 
in, scornfully. 

‘‘They speak for themselves,” he re- 
plied, with a quiet smile. ‘‘ But calm 
yourself, my dear friend. It is not Deme- 
tri who has the letters; it is I. Demetri 
would have said ‘Here is a rich young 
lady, who has rich friends and relatives: 
with these confessions in my hands, I can 
extort what I please: my fortune is made.’ 
But Iam not such as that. No. Ionly 
ask for a little consideration. It has been 
at great cost to myself that I have brought 
these documents all the way from Ath- 
ens—” 

She had recovered her composure by 
this time. 

‘“You could not have sent them to 
me!” she said, in open disdain. ‘‘ There 
is no service of posts between Greece and 
England!” 

‘‘Ah, but the papers were too valua- 
ble,” he pleaded. 

‘* And if they were so compromising,” 
she continued, ‘‘if you thought they were 
so compromising, it never occurred to you 
that you could burn them?” 

‘*But in that case,” he rejoined, with 
an adroit plausibility, ‘‘ you would never 
have known' that I wished to do you a fa- 
vor. No, I had to bring them personally— 
and at great expense. Then there is the 
further large expense of my being in Lon- 
don: it was long before I could find you, 
and become acquainted with your habits, 
so that I could communicate with you in 


safety. And therefore I recommend my- 
self to your gracious consideration, before 
I can hand over the letters to you. I 
have done my best—and at large expense ; 
and I have no wish you should suffer any 
exposure—any humiliation—” 

Some sudden revolt of feeling got pos- 
session of her: she sprang to her feet, her 
splendid eyes flashing. 

‘* At da!—enough of this!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I know you, Andreas Argy- 
riades. I know you fora liar and a thief. 
I know that you robbed your mother and 
sister of every coin they could earn or 
borrow for you. And now you come to 
threaten me, because you think I am 
alone and unprotected. Well, I may be 
alone and unprotected, but I am not a 
coward—believe me, I am not a coward. 
I tell you to do what you like with those 
letters! Make whatever mischief you can 
with them; but you shall not have a 
lepta from me—not one single lepta—”’ 

She paused, for she was all trembling, 
and the quick coming and going of her 
breath was like to choke her. The terri- 
fied lad in the Bath chair could only in- 
terfere with a few bewildered phrases. 

‘* Briseis—what is this man saying to 
you?’—is he insulting you?—why don’t 
you bring a policeman?—I wish—I could 
help you—” 

But Argyriades had put his hand on 
her arm; and she failed to liberate herself 
from his grasp. 

‘* Listen,” he said, with soft persuasion. 
‘*Listen to reason, my good friend. I 
have no wish to make any mischief—not 
I! But one must live; and these papers 
are of value; and if I were to show them 
now to some one—some one like the Lord 
Fragkis Gordon —ah, why do you look 
startled?—do you not understand that I 
have had to wait some time, some good 
long time, to find out your circumstances, 
so that I could approach you without dan- 
ger of publicity? And the Lord Fragkis 
Gordon, he at least has plenty of money, 
and he might be a little curious to see 
such beautiful French writing. Come 
now, sit down, my dear friend Briseis. It 
is so much easier to be amiable. And it 
is a simple thing for you to regain pos- 
session of the package—so very simple; 
and never a word heard of it any more; 
and no risk of any one misunderstanding 
what you have written when once you 
have put the bundle of sheets into the 
coals—” 
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She resumed her seat; she had grown 
outwardly passive; her eyes were intent- 
ly preoccupied. 

‘*Do I understand you, then,” she said, 
presently, in a subdued voice — but of 
course her boy-cousin could not under- 
stand a word—‘‘that you will not give 
me back those letters unless I pay you?” 

‘‘TIf you wish to put it that way,” he 
answered her, with another deprecating 
little gesture. 

‘* How much do you want?” 

A gleam of satisfaction, not wholly 
concealed, shot into the small black eyes. 

‘* Ah, that is a point now. That is a 
point to be examined. If it were Deme- 
tri—if it were Demetri who had the man- 
agement of this affair, he would probably 
say five hundred pounds—” 

She answered him with a look—of:im- 
patient contempt. But all the same she 
had grown cowed and submissive, per- 
haps overmastered by her one desire to 
get these papers back forthwith and have 
done. 

‘*T agree with you,” said he, though 
she had not uttered a word. ‘That is 
absurd. But you do not know Demetri; 
he is a man of iron; he flinches from no- 
thing. With me it is different. I wish 
to treat you honorably. If I were not in 
hard straits, do you think I would ask 
you for a single drachma? No, truly! 
But you are rich, and you have rich rel- 
atives; while I am poor; and one must 
look to one’s self—” 

‘‘How much do you want?” she said, 
in the same hurried undertone. 

‘* Fifty pounds,” he answered, slowly; 
and the small black eyes furtively watch- 
ed her. 

‘*T have no such sum!” 

** Thirty?” 

‘** Nor that!” 

“Twenty?” 

‘*Perhaps, if I wrote to Edinburgh, I 
might get as much—” 

With an unexpected movement he 
threw up both hands, as if scattering away 
from him all this sordid business; and he 
laughed. 

‘*Come, now, I am about to surprise 
you,” hesaid. ‘‘ You give me bad names: 
in return I will show you what it is to be 
magnanimous. I will have no further bar- 
gaining. The letters shall be restored to 
you at once; and I leave it to you to send 
me subsequently what you please—only 
what you please—exactly what you please 
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—in consideration of my expenses, 
my care and trouble—” 

‘*Yes, yes,” she said, eagerly. ‘‘ Let 
me have them back at once; and 1 wil! 
send you what I can, from time to time—” 

‘*And meanwhile,” he said, with a pro 
pitiating air, ‘“‘if I might beg a smal] 
loan—” 

‘*T have nothing with me!” 

** But at home—in your house,” he went 
on, insidiously. ‘‘Two pounds — three 
pounds—you see how my stay in London 
has impoverished me; and you can send 
it to me—I will give you my address.” 

He took from his pocket a card that 
had the name of a street in Soho and a 
number scribbled on it in pencil. He 
handed it to her, and she quickly folded 
it up. Then he rose. 

‘* Farewell for the present, my dear 
friend; and be just when you reflect on 
the little transaction of thismorning. Be 
just and considerate. Remember how 
fortunate it is for you to have these pa 
pers returned to you without having been 
seen by a single eye. And in such a 
friendly manner. Ah, if it had been 
Demetri now, what a terrible position 
would have been yours. But as I tell 
you, Demetri has a heart of iron, of steel, 
of diamond. Adieu, then, and au revoir!” 

He raised his hat,and was gone. But 
even when she was rid of his presence 
Briseis was far from being herself again ; 
she was altogether perturbed and shaken: 
a prey to doubts and anxieties, and con- 
flicting resolves. 

‘* Briseis,” her boy-cousin said, with his 
large eyes full of a vague apprehension o! 
evil, ‘‘ what did that man want? What 
is it that has troubled you so? Did he in 
sult you that you were so scornful of him? 
Of course I could make out nothing— 
only the name of Sir Francis Gordon— 
yes—these were the only words I could 
make out. But if this man has been 
frightening you, Sir Francis Gordon would 
—would— kill him!” The lad spoke in 
panting accents. And then his eyes filled 
with tears. ‘‘ You see, Cousin Briseis, I 
am so useless—so helpless—if any one 
wishes to harm you, what can I do? But 
Sir Francis Gordon—if you were to tel! 
him that this man had threatened you- 
or insulted you—then you would have 
some one who could take your part- 
there would be no more threatening then, 
I think !—” 

** Hush, 


and 


hush, Adalbert.” she said. 
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‘You do not understand.” She rose from 
the bench, and glanced swiftly around to 
see if there had been any on-looker or 
eavesdropper: no one was near. ‘‘ Come, 
we must be going home now. And, Adal- 
bert,” she added, with.some earnestness 
of appeal, ‘“‘I have confidence in you; 
I can trust you not to say a word as to 
what you saw or heard this morning— 
not a word to any living creature. In- 
deed, it is nothing; it will all pass away 
and be forgotten. Not a word, Adalbert, 
mind; it is a secret I can trust you with; 
and yet what a little secret! Soon it will 
be all forgotten.” And with that she re- 
placed the books and newspapers in the 
familiar receptacle and presently they 
had started off on their way to Devon- 
shire Place. 

Luncheon on this morning was marked 
by a most unwonted phenomenon; the 
poor little widow had become quite merry 
and facetious—that is to say, when she 
was not occupied in conciliating fractious 
tempers, and trying generally to keep the 
Queen’s peace. It was the strangest sight, 
and almost pathetic in its way—the worn 
face and the tired eyes betraying a sort 
of occult gaiety, while she even advent- 


ured upon a little joke or two, as the 
talk went on. They hardly knew what 
to make of this unusual flow of spirits; 
but Briseis was soon to learn; for, as soon 
as the others had dispersed she was sum- 
moned to follow her aunt to her own 


room, 

‘*My dear Briseis,” said Aunt Clara— 
and for once the wearied eyes looked 
pleased and complacent, ‘“‘I have good 
news this morning; the telegram came 
almost immediately you had left with 
Adalbert; and yet I could not tell them 
at luncheon, fora reason. But you have 
a wise head on young shoulders, dear 
Briseis; you will understand. Well, 
then, it has been settled that Miss Bing- 
ham’s younger sister—she is only a year 
younger, after all—is coming to stay with 
us, and on considerably increased terms. 
I would say very considerably increased 
—only—you need not talk about it to 
Olga or Brenda; for the poor darlings 
know so little of the world and its ways, 
they know so little of the value of money 
that they might form perfectly wild ideas 
about what their dress allowance should 
be. And I will not conceal from you, 
dear Briseis,” continued Aunt Clara, with 
the faintest color suffusing her pale face, 


‘that it is probable the Binghams may 
have been led to this decision by — by 
hearing of the little party that the Prince 
and Princess were so good as to honor; 
and how shall I ever be able to thank 
that dear Sir Francis for his kindness? 
Of course Ada wrote home and gave a 
full account: and although you or I 
might not be influenced by such consid- 
erations—for, afterall, any one connected 
with the Elliotts of the Lea is not likely 
to make too much of rank and titles— 
still, you know, people in the country 
who send their girls to town are pleased 
to hear that they are moving in good cir- 
cles, however small these circles may be. 
And now, Briseis, now Iam coming to the 
point,” she proceeded, almost excitedly, 
yet taking care that her voice should not 
reach out to the stairease. ‘‘ The younger 
girl, Carlotta Bingham, will be here in a 
week or ten days; and I have been won- 
dering whether we could not get up a 
little dance—a quiet little Cinderella sort 
of thing—just about that time; and yet 
not with the appearance that it was given 
on her account. Indeed, that is why I 
did not tell them at luncheon of this mat- 
ter having been settled: we will arrange 
about the dance first, if it is practicable— 
what do you think?” 

‘*T, Aunt Clara?” said Briseis. 

‘* You are so helpful—you are so quick 
with your suggestions. And indeed it is 
no use giving such a thing at all, how- 
ever inexpensive we may try to make it, 
however we may scrimp and save, unless 
we have a few people of distinction—a 
few somebodies. And I’m sure our dear 
Sir Francis will be able to bring his friend 
Mr. Heatherstone—his name is in all the 
papers just now, over that exhibition; but 
first and foremost we must have Lady 
Hammersley. And really she owes it to 
us, after what we did for her bazaar, with 
your kind assistance, dear Briseis; and if 
there is any one who could persuade her 
ladyship to fix her own evening, I am 
convinced it is yourself, for I saw the 
marked way she made much of you the 
last time we went there. Now do you 
understand, Briseis—I want to have the 
dance decided on before telling the girls 
about Ada’s sister; and if you would only 
go now, and take a "bus or the under- 
ground out to Notting Hill and call on 
Lady Hammersley—” 

‘*Aunt Clara, it is only a little after 
two!” Briseis said. 
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‘* Precisely,” answered the intrepid lit- 
tle schemer, ‘‘and by the time you get 
there you will find her and her daughter 
at home—between lunch and their after- 
noon drive. And if you put it in that 
informal way—asking her to choose her 
own evening—and saying pretty things 
—she won’t refuse you—she can’t refuse 
you—it’s the very least she can do after 
what we did for her bazaar.” 

So Briseis (who was thinking of widely 
different things) had to undertake this 
delicate mission; but before setting forth 
she went to her own room and counted 
out her small store of available wealth. 
It amounted to a little over five pounds; 
and when she had bestowed it in her 
purse, she sat down and wrote the follow- 
ing note—‘‘ Dear Andreas, I am sending 
you £5. It is all I have at present.- I 
hope you can post me the packet of let- 
ters to-night, so that I may receive them 
to-morrow morning. — Briseis.” And 
then, when she had left the house, she 
walked on until she came to a post-office; 
and there she procured an order, value 
£5; and that she folded and placed in the 
note she had written. When the letter 
had been dropped into the box outside 


she resumed her journey with some slight 


feeling of relief. She could ill afford to 
lose the £5, which was the last remnant 
of her quarterly allowance; nevertheless 
she would free herself, once and for all, 
from these insufferable menaces. 

Her interview with Lady Hamniersley 
turned out to be wholly successful; the 
jolly, red-faced, good - humored - looking 
woman said she would be delighted to 
bring her daughter on such-and-such an 
evening; and forthwith Briseis hurried 
home with the important news. Then, 
and for some days thereafter, a profound 
if secret commotion prevailed throughout 
the house in Devonshire Place. A pro- 
gramme of dances had to be drawn out 
and confided to the stationer; a violinist 
and pianist were engaged — Mrs. Elliott 
declaring that she could not think of ask- 
ing Briseis to play the whole evening, 
especially as she would be so useful in 
many other ways; cards of invitation 
were printed-—‘'Mrs. Alexander Elliott 
... At Home ... Dancing from 8 till 
12”; and dear Sir Francis was over- 
whelmed with gratitude because he had 
undertaken to bring one or two dan- 
cing-men with him. As for the young 
ladies, it is to be feared that Polyeucte, 
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Minna von Barnhelm, and I Promessi 
Sposi, with their respective dictionaries 
received but perfunctory attention; while 
the masters, calling at the appointed 
hours, found their pupils incomprehen- 
sibly absent-minded. It was milliners 
rather than masters who were in request 
now. 

Briseis did not sleep much on the night 
following her encounter with Andreas 
Argyriades. She was harassed by doubts 
as to the wisdom of her own conduct. 
Ought she not to have held by her first 
impulse, and defied him to do what mis- 
chief he might with those letters? Had 
she not declared to him that there was no 
thing in them that could compromise her; 
why not, then, have absolutely declined 
any negotiation whatsoever? She knew 
what blackmail was; she knew how com 
monly it was practised in some countries 
—in France, for example, where the levy- 
ing of chantage has come to be a recog- 
nized and generally a safe profession; 
the rascally character of Argyriades was 
as clear to her as daylight; and no doubt 
(she said to herself) she ought to have 
dared him tothe end. But then this other 
way seemed so simple and easy. The 
payment of a few pounds—the letters 
back in her possession—and there could 
be no possibility of further trouble, Thus 
she lay through the long hours of the 
night, striving to reassure herself, tortur- 
ing herself with misgivings, and craving 
for the coming of the new day and the 
postman’s ring at the bell. 

When the bell did ring she was stand- 
ing by the door, which she instantly 
opened. There was no packet for her of 
any kind. But there was a letter; and 
that, retreating into the dusk of the hall, 
she proceeded to read. It was from Ar- 
gyriades. He began by expressing de- 
vout contrition. In saying that the pack- 
age he had discovered among his sister’s 
effects was now in his possession, he had, 
he said, erred by anticipation. It had 
not yet arrived; but doubtless it would 
be forthcoming within the next few days; 
failing that,,it might be assumed that it 
was being held back by his brother De- 
metri, who would be expecting a small 
present. If she were impatient, and 
wished to have these documents without 
delay, would she send him another £5, to 
be forwarded to Demetri, who would no 
doubt respond ?— 

She hardly read the rest: she knew the 
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man lied. And with eyes burning with 
wrath and scorn she went rapidly to her 
room, and wrote a note, telling him that 
he lied. She demanded to have the let- 
ters returned to her at once. She would 
give no further £5; she presumed he 
knew what punishment was reserved in 
this country for scoundrels attempting to 
obtain money by threats. She wrote this 
letter in French—so that chanteur and 
chantage occurred pretty frequently in it. 

But no reply came. Then she wrote 
again, and again — with a like result. 
And at last she adopted a prouder atti- 
tude. She would bother herself no more 
with this hound of a creature, who had 
stolen from his dead sister’s desk. He 
might do what he pleased with the let- 
ters. She would think no more of them. 
And she had enough to occupy her at- 
tention at the moment, with this whole 
household of girls coming running to 
her every now and again for advice and 
help. Nay, she herself was looking for- 
ward with more than interest to this joy- 
ous little festivity. She wondered at 
what hour Sir Francis Gordon would ar- 
rive. She would like to give him the 
first dance. And she had decided that as 
the sole ornament of her black dress she 
would wear in her bodice a bunch of yel- 
low roses: he had greatly admired some 
yellow roses, on one occasion, when they 
were passing a florist’s window in Regent 
Street. And would he remember? 

That proved to be a fateful evening— 
for one of the persons concerned, at least. 
Frank Gordon was somewhat late in ar- 
riving; as he handed over his coat and 
hat to the manservant, he could hear the 
hushed sound of the music overhead; al- 
ready there were several couples hanging 
about the upper part of the staircase, 
either to avoid the infliction of a square 
dance, or to indulge in a little aimless 
prattle. And just as he was about to as- 
cend and make his way through these 
loungers in order to present himself to 
his hostess, who else than Briseis should 
come out of the dining-room. She seem- 
ed in a hurry; it was by a sort of acci- 
dent that she turned to see who this 
latest arrival might be; but the next in- 
stant she had stopped short, while the 
look of welcome and gladness and kind- 
ness that leapt to her glorious eyes was 
surely enough to have turned any young 
man’s head. And in that bewildering 
moment he thought he had never seen 


her so beautiful. There was a sort of 
semi-dusk here at the foot of the stairway ; 
and the dark figure with its bunch of 
yellow roses appeared all the more ef- 
fective for it; but the compelling attrac- 
tion was the smile of her parted lips, 
with all that that meant of affection and 
good-will. 

‘You are late,” she said. ‘‘I had in- 
tended to give you the very first dance— 
if you wished it—” 

“Then let us go up now,” he said, 
promptly, ‘‘and we will call the next 
dance the first dance—” 

“Ah, no, no,” she answered him, 
laughing. ‘‘I am too busy at present. 
Aunt Clara can’t do everything—” 

‘*And you are not going to give me a 
dance at all?” he said, reproachfully. 

**Oh, yes—perhaps a little later on— 
when all the shy young ladies have been 
provided with partners. But very soon I 
shall have to ask you to take Lady Ham- 
mersley down to supper—she says she 
wants to know you —she has relatives 
somewhere in the Highlands.” And with 
that she went lightly and quickly up the 
staircase, disappearing into the crowded 
and brilliantly lit room; while he, some- 
what discontentedly following, had to 
seek out Mrs. Elliott, to pay his respects 
in due form. 

The strange thing was that until this 
very moment he had never even con- 
templated the possibility of his being per- 
mitted to dance with Briseis. If he had 
thought of the matter, he would have 
told himself that she must dance beauti- 
fully: her perfect figure, the gracefulness 
of all her movements, her sympathetic 
ear, were all assurances of that; but some- 
how it had never occurred to him that on 
him might fall the entrancement of find- 
ing her hand on his shoulder, her head 
close to him, while the cadenced rise and 
fall of the music carried them away to- 
gether intoa dream-world of forgetfulness. 
He had come to this chance little party in 
a perfunctory sort of fashion. Mrs. El- 
liott had been kind to him; he considered 
that he ought to put in an appearance; 
and he was quite ready to pilot Miss Olga 
through the Lancers, or teach the livelier 
Miss Ada the latest evolution of the High- 
land Schottische. But that his fingers 
should be clasping Briseis’s fingers—his 
arm partly round her lissome and yield- 
ing form—the yellow roses so near to 
him that be could perceive their fra- 
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grance: this wondrous happening seemed 
hardly to be in the nature of things. 
With all her sweetness, and charm, and 
frank generosity, he had always felt that 
there was something mysteriously unap- 
proachable about her; she was not as 
other girls, with whom one could be 
easily familiar; when a goddess appears, 
smiling and bénignant-eyed, prostration 
is the natural attitude. Serva Briseis she 
was not—to him; rather Vrysais—Vrysais 
the unknown queen whose dim memory 
still lingers about the Lesbian shores. 

He was startled out of his reverie by 
Briseis herself. She came up to him in a 
brisk and bright and friendly way, not in 
the least suggestive of forgotten queens 
and haunted towers overlooking the far 
Aegean seas. 

‘‘The next is a waltz,” she said, glan- 
cing at her programme. ‘‘I promised it 
to Professor Drewer—a friend of Ed- 
ward’s; but he is not in the room—per- 
haps he has left—” 

‘“Will you give it to me?” he said, 
rather breathlessly. 

‘*T must wait a minute or two—two 
minutes at the outside—and then—” 

The soft and melodious strains of the 
waltz began; Briseis was looking down 
the long room; and Gordon, with dim 
apprehension, had half turned towards 
the portiére concealing the staircase, 
when there appeared (whence he had 
come it was hard to say) a tall, thin man 
of about thirty with a pale face clean 
shaven save for short black whiskers. 

‘*This is ours, I think,” he said polite- 
ly to Briseis; and she—well, perhaps there 
was the least deprecatory raising of her 
eyebrows as she parted from Frank Gor- 
don—she had to receive the new-comer 
with a little smile of greeting. She put 
her hand on his arm; he led her through 
the nebulous crowd; and presently they 
had gained the central open space where 
several couples were already moving 
swiftly and rhythmically to the undu- 
lating pulsations of the music. And then 
these two also glided away. 

And now it was that Frank Gordon’s 
punishment began—a punishment for 
long afternoons and days and weeks of 
happy, careless, thoughtless self -indul- 
gence—a punishment the sternness and 
magnitude of which were not yet to be 
imagined. For of course it was no mere 
pang of mortification over Briseis having 
been carried off from him; the loss of a 
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dance was a common ballroom incident: 
he bore the man no ill-will whatever 
But as he stood there looking on, wate)). 
ing with hungry eyes that ever-reappear 
ing figure—so slender, so graceful, so 
bewitching in its allurement of sinuous 
motion, there was a cruel pain at his 
heart. And why? Any of the other 
girls might go whirling past with looped 
up skirt and clinging hands and arms: 
they were welcome; he had not a thoug))t 
for them. But the black figure with the 
yellow roses: why did the ever-recurring 
glimpses of her cause a dull, indefinable 
aching, a deadened and hopeless sense of 
the unattainable, while the vibrating tones 
of the violin spoke of nothing but sad- 
ness, and renunciation, and wild farewell? 
As yet, standing there, he had no real 
conception of the tragic circumstances in 
which he had become involved; but at 
least he knew that this vague suffering, 
this dark and unreasoning jealousy, this 
blankness of despair, were strange and 
unforeseen things, that might have conse 
quences he dared not contemplate. And 
in the mean time? Well, he was near 


the door; and in a blind kind of way he 
pushed aside the curtains and got out 


upon the landing at the top of the stair 
case, whither some straggling folk had 
wandered to breathe a cooler air. His 
main intent was to find some plausible 
excuse he could leave for Briseis and Mrs. 
Elliott, and then to seek the seclusion of 
his own rooms, to discover for himself 
what he had now to face. 

It was at this moment that he was 
seized upon by his hostess, who introduced 
him to Lady Hammersley, and asked him 
to take her down to supper. The roseate 
dame with the banked-up white hair was 
a talkative companion; when, in the room 
below, he had got a couple of chairs, and 
procured some refreshment for her, she 
proceeded to entertain him with a volu- 
ble discourse on many and diverse mat- 
ters—her mission to draymen, her love of 
horses, her abhorrence of divided skirts, 
and her desire to visit Scotland. 

‘* And you, Sir Francis,” she said. ‘‘I 
suppose you will soon be returning to 
Dee-side?” 

He seemed to wake up as if out of a 
dream. 

‘“*T?” he said. ‘‘Oh,no—no. I think 
—I think I must take a little voyage 
across the Atlantic, first of all.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. } 
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EORGE WASHINGTON was cast for 

J his career by a very scant and home- 
ly training. Augustine Washington, his 
father, lacked neither the will nor the 
means to set him handsomely afoot, with 
as good a schooling, both in books and 
in affairs, as was to be had: he would 
have done all that a liberal and provi- 
dent man should do to advance his boy 
in the world had lhe lived to go with him 
through his youth. He owned land in 
four counties, more than five thousand 
acres all told, and lying upon both the 
rivers that refresh the fruitful Northern 
Neck, besides several plots of ground in 
the promising village of Fredericksburg, 
which lay opposite his lands upon the 
Rappahannock; and one-twelfth part of 
the stock of the Principio Iron Company, 
whose’ mines and furnaces in Maryland 
and Virginia yielded a better profit than 
any others in the two colonies. He had 
commanded a ship in his time, as so many 
of his neighbors had in that maritime 
province, carrying iron from the mines to 
England, and no doubt bringing convict 
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laborers back upon his voyage home again 
He himself raised the ore from the mines 
that lay upon his own land, close to the 
Potomac, and had it carried the easy six 
miles to the river. Matters were very 
well managed there, Colonel Byrd said, 
and no pains were spared to make the 
business profitable. Captain Washing- 
ton had represented his home parish of 
Truro, too, in the House of Burgesses, 
where his athletic figure, his ruddy skin, 
and frank gray eyes must have made him 
as conspicuous as his constituents could 
have wished. He was a man of the 
world, every inch, generous, hardy, inde- 
pendent. He lived long enough, too, to 
see how stalwart and capable and of 
how noble a spirit his young son was 
to be, with how manly a bearing he was 
to carry himself in the world; and had 
loved him and made him his companion 
accordingly. But the end came for him 
before he could see the lad out of boy- 
hood. He died April 12, 1743, when he 
was but forty-nine years of age, and be- 
fore George was twelve; and in his will 
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there was, of course, for George only a 
younger son’s portion. The active gen- 
tleman had been twice married, and there 
were seven children to be provided for. 
Two sons of the first marriage survived. 
The bulk of the estate went, as Virginian 
custom dictated, to Lawrence, the eldest 
son. To Augustine, the second son, fell 
most of the rich lands in Westmoreland. 
George, tlie eldest born of the second mar- 
riage, left to the guardianship of his young 
mother, shared with the four younger 
children the residue of the estate. He 
was to inherit his father’s farm upon the 
Rappahannock, to possess, and to culti- 
vate if he would, when he should come 
of age; but for the rest his fortunes were 
to make. He must get such serviceable 
training as he could for a life of inde- 
pendent endeavor. The two older bro- 
thers had been sent to England to get their 
schooling and preparation for life, as their 
father before them had been to get his— 
Lawrence to make ready to take his fa- 
ther’s place when the time should come; 
Augustine, it was at first planned, to fit 
himself for the law. George could now 
look for nothing of the kind. He must 
continue, as he had begun, to get such 
elementary and practical instruction as 
was to be had of schoolmasters in Vir- 
ginia, and the young mother’s care must 
stand him in the stead of a father’s pilot- 
age and oversight. 

Fortunately Mary Washington was a 
wise and provident mother, a woman of 
too firm a character and too steadfast a 
courage to be dismayed by responsibili- 
ty. She had seemed only a fair and beau- 
tiful girl when Augustine Washington 
married her, and there was a romantic 
story told of how that gallant Virginian 
sailor and gentleman had literally been 
thrown at her feet out of a carriage in the 
London streets by way of introduction, — 
where she, too, was a visiting stranger out 
of Virginia. Butshe had showna singular 
capacity for business when the romantic 
days of courtship were over. Lawrence 
Washington, too, though but five-and- 
twenty when his father died and left him 
head of the family, proved himself such 
an elder brother as it could but better 
and elevate a boy to have. For all he 
was so young, he had seen something of 
the world, and had already made notable 
friends. He had not returned home out 
of England until he was turned of twen- 
ty-one, and he had been back scarcely a 
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twelvemonth before he was off again, to 
seek service in the war against Spain. 
The colonies had responded with an un- 
wonted willingness and spirit to the home 
government’s call for troops to go against 
the Spaniard in the West Indies in 1740: 
and Lawrence Washington had sought 
and obtained a commission as captain in 
the Virginian regiment which had volun- 
teered for the duty. He had seen those 
terrible days at Cartagena, with Vernon’s 
fleet and Wentworth’s army, when the 
deadly heat and blighting damps of the 
tropics wrought a work of death which 
drove the English forth as no fire from 
the Spanish cannon could. He had been 
one of that devoted force which threw 
itself twelve hundred strong upon Fort 
San Lazaro, and came away beaten with 
six hundred only. He had seen the raw 
provincials out of the colonies carry them- 
selvesas gallantly as any veterans through 
all the fiery trial; had seen the storm 
and the valor, the vacillation and the 
blundering, and the shame of all the rash 
affair; and had come away the friend 
and admirer of the gallant Vernon, de- 
spite his headstrong folly and sad mis- 
earriage. He had reached home again, 
late in the year 1742, only to see his fa- 
ther presently snatched away by a sud- 
den illness, and to find himself become 
head of the family in his stead. All 
thought of further service away from 
home was dismissed. He accepted a com- 
mission as Major in the colonial militia, 
and an appointment as Adjutant-General 
of the military district in which his lands 
lay; but he meant that for the future his 
duties should be civil rather than milita- 
ry in the life he set himself to live, and 
turned very quietly to the business and 
the social duty of a proprietor amongst 
his neighbors in Fairfax County, upon 
the broad estates to which he gave the 
name Mount Vernon, in compliment to 
the brave sailor whose friend he had be- 
come in the far, unhappy South. 
Marriage was, of course, his first step 
towards domestication, and the woman 
he chose brought him into new connec- 
tions which‘suited both his tastes and his 
training. Three months after his father’s 
death he married Anne Fairfax, daughter 
to William Fairfax, his neighbor. "Twas 
William Fairfax’s granduncle Thomas, 
third Lord Fairfax, who had in that rev- 
olutionary year 1646 summoned Colonel 
Henry Washington to give into his hands 
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the city of Worcester, and who had got 
so sharp an answer from the King’s stout 


soldier. But the Fairfaxes had soon 
enough turned royalists again when they 
saw whither the Parliament men would 
carry them. A hundred healing years 
had gone by since those unhappy days 
when the nation was arrayed against the 
King. Anne Fairfax brought no alien 
tradition to the household of her young 
husband. Her father had served the 
King, as her lover had—with more hard- 


ship than reward, as belhiooved a soldier— 
in Spain and in the Bahamas; and was 
now, when turned of fifty, agent here in 
Virginia to his cousin Thomas, sixth Bar 
on Fairfax, in the management of his 
great estates, lying upon the Northern 
Neck and in the fruitful valleys beyond. 
William Fairfax had been but nine years 
in the colony, but he was already a Vir- 
ginian like his neighbors, and, as collector 
of his Majesty’s customs for the South 
Potomac and President of the King’s 
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Council, no small figure in their affairs— 
aman who had seen the world and knew 
how to bear himself in this part of it. 

In 1746 Thomas, Lord Fairfax, himself 
came to Virginia—a man strayed out of 
the world of fashion at fifty-five into the 
forests of a wild frontier. The better 
part of his ancestral estates in Yorkshire 
had been sold to satisfy the creditors of 
his spendthrift father. These untilled 
stretches of land in the Old Dominion 
were now become the chief part of his 
patrimony. “Twas said, too, that he had 
suffered a cruel misadventure in love at 
the hands of a fair jilt in London, and so 
had become the austere, eccentric bachelor 
he showed himself to be in the free and 
quiet colony. A man of taste and cult- 
ure, he had written with Addison and 
Steele for the Spectator; a man of the 
world, he had acquired, for all his re- 
serve, that easy touch and intimate mas- 
tery in dealing with men which come 
with the long practice of such men of 
fashion as are also men of sense. He 
brought with him to Virginia, though 
past fifty, the fresh vigor of a young 
man, eager for the free pioneer life of 
such a province. He tarried but two 
years with his cousin, where the colony 
had settled to an ordered way of living. 
Then he built himself a roomy lodge, 
shadowed by spreading piazzas, and fitted 
with such simple appointments as suf- 
ficed for comfort at the depths of the for- 
est, close upon seventy miles away, with- 
in the valley of the Shenandoah, where a 
hardy frontier people had but begun to 
gather. The great manor-house he had 
meant to build was never begun. The 
plain comforts of ‘‘Greenway Court” 
satisfied him more and more easily as 
the years passed, and the habits of a sim- 
ple life grew increasingly pleasant and 
familiar, till thirty years and more had 
slipped away and he was dead, at ninety- 
one—broken - hearted, men said, because 
the King’s government had fallen upon 
final defeat and was done with in Amer- 
ica. 

It was in the company of these men, 
and of those who naturally gathered 
about them in that hospitable country, 
that George Washington was bred. ‘‘A 
stranger had no more to do,” says Bever- 
ley, ‘* but to inquire upon tie road where 
any gentleman or good housekeeper lived, 
and there he might depend upon being 
received with hospitality ;” and ’twas cer- 
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tain many besides strangers would seek 
out the young Major at Mount Vernon, 
whom his neighbors had hastened t 
make their representative in the House 
of Burgesses, and the old soldier of the 
soldierly house of Fairfax, who was Pres 
ident of the King’s Council, and so next 
to the Governor himself. A boy who was 
much at Mount Vernon and at Mr. Fair 
fax’s seat, Belvoir, might expect to see 
not a little that was worth seeing of the 
life of the colony. George was kept at 
school until he was close upon sixteen; 
but there was ample vacation time for 
visiting. Mrs. Washington did not keep 
him at her apron strings. He even lived, 
when it was necessary, with his brother 
Augustine, at the old home on Bridges 
Creek, in order to be near the best school 
that was accessible, while the mother was 
far away on the farm that lay upon the 
Rappahannock. Mrs. Washington saw 
to it, nevertheless, that she should not lose 
sight of him altogether. When he was 
fourteen it was proposed that he should 
be sent to sea, as so many lads were, no 
doubt, from that maritime province; but 
the prudent mother preferred he should 
not leave Virginia, and the schooling 
went on as before—the schooling of books 
and manly sports. Every lad learned to 
ride—to ride colt or horse, regardless of 
training, gait, or temper—in that coun- 
try, where no one went afoot except to 
eatch his mount in the pasture. Every 
lad, black or white, bond or free, knew 
where to find and how to take the roving 
game in the forests. And young Wash- 
ington, robust boy that he was, not to be 
daunted while that strong spirit sat in 
him which he got from his father and 
mother alike, took his apprenticeship on 
horseback and in the tangled woods with 
characteristic zest and ardor. 

He was, above all things else, a capable 
executive boy. He loved mastery, and 
he relished acquiring the most effective 
means of mastery in all practical affairs. 
His very exercise books used at school 
gave proof of it. They were filled, not 
only with the rules, formule, diagrams, 
and exercises 6f surveying, which he was 
taking special pains to learn, at the ad- 
vice of his friends, but also with careful 
copies of legal and mercantile papers, 
bills of exchange, bills of sale, bonds, 
indentures, land warrants, leases, deeds, 
and wills, as if he meant to be a lawyer's 
or a merchant's clerk. It would seem 
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that, passionate and full of warm blood 
as he was, he conned these things as he 
studied the use and structure of his fow]- 
ng-piece, the bridle he used for his colts, 
his saddle- girth, and the best ways of 
mounting. He copied these forms of 
business as he might have copied Bev- 
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erley’s account of the way fox or ’pos- 
sum or beaver was to be taken or the 
wild turkey trapped. The men he most 
admired, his elder brothers, Mr. Fairfax, 
and the gentlemen planters who were so 
much at their houses, were most of them 
sound men of business, who valued good 
surveying as much as they admired good 
horsemanship and skill in sport. They 
were their own merchants, and looked 
upon forms of business paper as quite as 
useful as ploughs and hogsheads. Care- 
ful exercise in such matters might well 
enough accompany practice in the equally 
formal minuet in Virginia. And so this 
boy learned to show in almost everything 
he did the careful precision of the perfect 
marksman. 

In the autumn of 1747, when he was 


not yet quite sixteen, George quit his 
formal schooling, and presently joined 
his brother Lawrence at Mount Vernon, 
to seek counsel and companionship. Law- 
rence had conceived a strong affection 
for his manly younger brother. Himself 


a man of spirit and honor, he had a high- 
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hearted man’s liking for all that he saw 
that was indomitable and well purposed 
in the lad, a generous man’s tenderness 
in looking to the development of this 
thoroughbred boy, and he took him into 
his confidence as if he had been his own 
son. Not only upon his vacations now, 
but almost when he would, and as if he 
were already himself a man with the rest, 
he could live in the comradeship that 
obtained at Belvoir and Mount Vernon. 
Men of all sorts, it seemed, took pleasure 
in hiscompany. Lads could be the com- 
panions of men in Virginia. Her out- 
door life of journeyings, sport, adventure, 
put them as it were upon equal terms 
with their elders, where spirit, audacity, 
invention, prudence, manliness, resource, 
told for success and comradeship. Young 
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men and old can be companions in arms, 
in sport, in woodcraft, and on the trail of 
the fox. ‘Twas not an in-door life of 
conference, but an out-door life of affairs 
in this rural colony. One man, indeed, 
gave at least a touch of another quality 
to the life Washington saw. This was 
Lord Fairfax, who had been almost two 
years in Virginia when the boy quit 
school, and who was now determined, as 
soon as might be, to take up his residence 
at his forest lodge within the Blue Ridge. 
George greatly struck his lordship’s fan- 
cy, as he did that of all capable men, as a 
daring lad in the hunt and a sober lad in 
counsel; and drawn into such compan- 
ionship, he learned a great deal that no 
one else in Virginia could have taught 
him so well—the scrupulous deportment 
of a high-bred and honorable man of the 
world; the use of books by those who 
preferred affairs; the way in which 
strength may be rendered gracious, and 
independence made generous. A touch 
of Old World address was to be learned 
at Belvoir. 

His association Lord 


with Fairfax, 


moreover, put him in the way of making 
his first earnings as a surveyor. 


Fair- 
fax had not come to America merely to 
get away from the world of fashion in 
London and bury himself in the wilder- 
ness. His chief motive was one whicl 
did him much more credit, and bespoke 
him a man and a true colonist. It was 
his purpose, he declared, to open up, set- 
tle, and cultivate the vast tracts of beau- 
tiful and fertile land he had inherited in 
Virginia, and he proved his sincerity by 
immediately setting about the business. 
It was necessary as a first step that he 
should have surveys made, in order that 
he might know how his lands lay, how 
bounded and disposed through the glades 
and upon the streams of the untrodden 
forests; and in young Washington he had 
a surveyor ready to his hand. The lad 
was but sixteen, indeed: was largely self- 
taught in surveying; and had had no busi- 
ness yet that made test of his quality. 
But surveyors were scarce, and boys were 
not tender at sixteen in that robust, out- 
of-door colony. Fairfax had an eye for 
capacity. He knew the athletic boy to 
be a fearless woodsman, with that odd 
calm judgment looking forth at his steady 
gray eyes; perceived how seriously he 
took himself in all that he did, and how 
thorough he was at succeeding; and had 
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no doubt he could run his lines through 
the thicketed forests as well as any ma: 
At any rate, he commissioned him to un 
dertake the task, and was not disappoint 
ed in the way he performed it. , Within 
a very few weeks Washington conclu 
sively showed his capacity. In March, 
1748, with George Fairfax, William Fair 
fax’s son, for company, he rode forth with 
his little band of assistants through the 
mountains to the wild country where his 
work lay, and within the month almost 
he was back again, with maps and figures 
which showed his lordship very clearly 
what lands he had upon the sparkling 
Shenandoah and the swollen upper wa 
ters of the Potomac. “Twas all he wanted 
before making his home where his estate 
lay in the wilderness. Before the year 
was out he had established himself at 
Greenway Court; huntsmen and tenants 
and guests had found their way thither, 
and life was fairly begun upon the rough 
rural barony. 

It had been wild and even perilous 
work for the young surveyor, but just 
out of school, to go in the wet spring 
time into that wilderness, when the riv 
ers were swollen and ugly with the rains 
and melting snows from off the moun- 
tains, where there was scarcely a lodging 
to be had except in the stray comfortless 
cabins of the scattered settlers, or on the 
ground about a fire in the open woods, 
and where a woodman’s wits were needed 
to come even tolerably off. But there 
was a strong relish in such an experience 
for Washington, which did not wear off 
with the novelty of it. There is an un- 
mistakable note of boyish satisfaction in 
the tone in which he speaks of it. ‘‘ Since 
you received my letter in October last,” 
he writes to a young comrade, ‘‘I have 
not sleep’d above three nights or four in 
a bed, but, after walking a good deal all 
the day, I lay down before the fire upon 
a little hay, straw, fodder, or bear-skin, 
whichever is to be had, with man, wife, 
and children, like a parcel of dogs and 
cats; and happy is ke who gets the berth 
nearest the fire.... Ihave never had my 
clothes off, but lay and sleep in them, 
except the few nights I have lay’n in 
Frederick Town.” For three years he 
kept steadily at the trying business, with- 
out loss either of health or courage, now 
deep in the forests laboriously laying off 
the rich bottom lands and swelling hill- 
sides of that wild but goodly country be- 
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tween the mountains, now at Greenway 
Court with his lordship, intent upon the 
busy life there,—following the hounds, 
consorting with huntsmen and Indians 
and traders, waiting upon the ladies who 
now and again visited the lodge; when 
other occupations failed, reading up and 
down in his lordship’s copy of the Spec- 
tator, or in the historians who told the 
great English story. His first success in 
surveying brought him abundant employ- 
ment in the valley. Settlers were steadi- 
ly making their way thither, who must 
needs have their holdings c‘early bound- 
ed and defined. Upon his lordship’s rec- 
ommendation and his own showing of 
what he knew and could do, he obtained 
appointment at the hands of the Presi- 
dent and Master of William and Mary, 
the colony’s careful agent in that matter, 
as official surveyor for Culpeper County, 
“took the usual oaths to his Majesty’s 
person and government,” and so got for 
his work the privilege of authoritative 
public record. 

Competent surveyors were much in de- 
mand, and, when once he had been offi- 
cially accredited in his profession, Wash- 


ington had as much to do both upon new 
lands and old as even a young man’s 
energy and liking for an independent 
income could reasonably demand. His 
home he made with his brother at Mount 
Vernon, where he was always so wel- 
come; and he was as often as possible 
with his mother at her place upon the 
Rappahannock, to lend the efficient lady 
such assistance as she needed in the busi- 
ness of the estate she held for herself and 
her children. At odd intervals he stud- 
ied tactics, practised the manual of arms, 
or took a turn at the broadsword with the 
old soldiers who so easily found excuses 
for visiting Major Washington at Mount 
Vernon. But, except when winter wea- 
ther forbade him the fields, he was abroad, 
far and near, busy with his surveying, 
and incidentally making trial of his neigh- 
bors up and down all the country-side 
round about, as his errands threw their 
open doors in his way. His pleasant 
bearing and his quiet satisfaction at be- 
ing busy, his manly efficient ways, his 
evident self-respect, and his frank enjoy- 
ment of life, the engaging mixture in 
him of man and boy, must have become 
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familiar to everybody worth knowing 
throughout all the Northern Neck. 

But three years put a term to his sur- 
veying. In 1751 he was called impera- 
tively off, and had the whole course of 
his life changed, by the illness of his bro- 
ther. Lawrence Washington had never 
been robust; those long months spent at 
the heart of the fiery South with Vernon’s 
fever-stricken fleet had touched his sensi 
tive constitution to the quick, and at last 
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asion of Lawrence Washing , Alexandria, Virginia. 


a fatal consumption fastened upon him. 
Neither a trip to England nor the waters 
of the warm springs at home brought 
him recuperation, and in the autumn of 
1751 his physician ordered him to the 
Bahamas for the winter. George, whom 
he so loved and trusted, went with him, 
to nurse and cheer him. But even the 
gentle sea air of the islands wrought no 
cure of the stubborn malady. The ster 
ling, gifted, lovable gentleman, who had 
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made his quiet seat at Mount Vernon the 
home of so much that was honorable and 
of good report, came back the next sum- 
mer to die in his prime, at thirty-four. 
George found himself named executor in 
his brother’s will, and looked to of a sud- 
den to guard all the interests of the young 
widow and her little daughter in the man- 
agement of a large estate. That trip to 
the Bahamas had been his last outing as 
a boy. He had enjoyed the novel jour- 
ney with a very keen and natural rel- 
ish while it promised his brother health. 
The radiant air of those summer isles 
had touched him with a new pleasure, 
and the cordial hospitality of the home- 
sick colonists had added the satisfaction 
of a good welcome. He had braved the 
small- pox in one household with true 
Virginian punctilio rather than refuse 
an invitation to dinner, had taken the in- 
fection, and had come home at last bearing 
some permanent marks of a three weeks’ 
sharp illness upon him. But he had had 


entertainment enough to strike the bal- 
ance handsomely against such inconven- 
iences, had borne whatever came in his 
way very cheerily, with that wholesome 


strength of mind which made older men 
like him, and would have come off re- 
membering nothing but the pleasure of 
the trip had his noble brother only found 
his health again. As it was, Lawrence’s 
death put a final term to his youth. Five 
other executors were named in the will; 
but George, as it turned out, was to be 
looked to to carry the burden of adminis- 
tration, and give full proof of the quali- 
ties that had made his brother trust him 
with so generous a confidence. 

His brother’s death, in truth, changed 
everything for him. He seemed of a 
sudden to stand as Lawrence's represent- 
ative. Before they set out for the Ba- 
hamas Lawrence had transferred to him 
his place in the militia, obtaining for him, 
though he was but nineteen, a commis- 
sion as Major and District Adjutant in his 
stead; and after his return, in 1752, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Dinwiddie, the crown’s 
new representative in Virginia, added 
still further to his responsibilities as a 
soldier by reducing the military districts 
of the colony to four, and assigning to 
him one of the four, under a renewed 
commission as Major and Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. His brother’s will not only named 
him an executor, but also made him re- 
siduary legatee of the estate of Mount 
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Vernon in case his child should die. He 
had to look to the discipline and accou- 
trement of the militia of eleven counties, 
aid his mother in her business, adminis- 
ter his brother’s estate, and assume on 
all hands the duties and responsibilities 
of a man of affairs when he was but 
just turned of twenty. 

The action of the colonial government 
in compacting the organization and dis- 
cipline of the militia by reducing the 
number of military districts was signifi- 
cant of a sinister change in the posture of 
affairs beyond the borders.. The move- 
ments of the French in the West had of 
late become more ominous than ever; 
*twas possible the Virginian militia might 
any day see an end of that “ everlasting 
peace” which good Mr. Beverley had 
smiled to see them complacently enjoy, 
and that the young Major, who was now 
Adjutant-General of the northern divi- 
sion, might find duties abroad even more 
serious and responsible than his duties at 
home. Whoever should be commissioned 
to meet and deal with the French upon 
the western rivers would have to handle 
truly critical affairs, decisive of the fate 
of the continent, and it looked as if Vir- 
ginia must undertake the fateful business. 
The northern borders, indeed, were sadly 
harried by the savage allies of the French ; 
the brunt of the fighting hitherto had 
fallen upon the hardy militiamen of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, in the slow 
contest for English mastery upon the con- 
tinent. But there was really nothing to 
be decided in that quarter. The French 
were not likely to attempt the mad task 
of driving out the thickly set English 
population, already established, hundreds 
of thousands strong, upon the eastern 
coasts. Their true lines of conquest ran 
within. Their strength lay in their com- 
mand of the great watercourses which 
flanked the English colonies both north 
and west. “Twas a long frontier to hold, 
that mazy line of lake and river that 
ran all the way from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to the wide mouths of the slug- 
gish Mississippi. Throughout all the 
posts and settlements that lay upon it 
from end to end there were scarcely eighty 
thousand Frenchmen, while the English 
teemed upon the coasts more than a mill- 
ion strong. But the forces of New France 
could be handled like an army, while the 
English swarmed slowly westward with- 
out discipline or direction, the headstrong 
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subjects of a distant government they 
would not obey, the wayward constituents 
of a score of petty and jealous assemblies, 
tardy at planning, clumsy at executing 
plans. They were still far away, too, 
from the mid-waters of the lakes and from 
the royal stream of the Mississippi itself, 
where lonely boats floated slowly down, 
with their cargoes of grain, meat, tallow, 
tobaceo, oil, hides, and lead, out of the 
country of the Illinois, past the long thin 
line of tiny isolated posts, to the growing 
village at New Orleans and the southern 
Gulf. But they were to be feared, none 
the less. If their tide once flowed in, 
the French well knew it could not be 
turned back again. It was not far away 
from the Ohio now; and if once settlers 
out of Pennsylvania and Virginia gained 
a foothold in any numbers on that river, 
they would control one of the great high- 
ways that led to the main basins of the 
continent. It was imperative they should 
be effectually forestalled, and that at once. 

The Marquis Duquesne, with his quick 
soldier blood, at last took the decisive step 
for France. He had hardly come to his 
colony, to serve his royal master as Gov- 
ernor upon the St. Lawrence, when he 
determined to occupy the upper waters 
of the Ohio, and block the western passes 
against the English with a line of mili- 
tary posts. The matter did not seem ur- 
gent to the doubting ministers at Ver- 
sailles. ‘* Be on your guard against new 
undertakings,” said official letters out of 
France; ‘ private interests are generally 
at the bottom of them.” But Duquesne 
knew that it was no mere private interest 
of fur-trader or speculator that was at 
stake now. The rivalry between the two 
nations had gone too far to make it pos- 
sible to draw back. Military posts had 
already been established by the bold en- 
ergy of the French at Niagara, the key 
to the western lakes, and at Crown Point 
upon Champlain, where lake and river 
struck straight towards the heart of the 
English trading settlements upon the 
Hudson. The English, accepting the 
challenge, had planted themselves at Os- 
wego, upon the very lake route itself, and 
had made a port there to take the furs 
that came out of the West, and though 
very sluggish in the business, showed 
purpose of aggressive movement every- 
where that advantage offered. English 
settlers by the hundred-were pressing 
towards the western mountains in Penn- 








sylvania, and down into that “ Virginian 
Arcady,” the sweet valley of the Shep. 
andoah; thrifty Germans, a few; hard, 
Scots-Irish, a great many,—the blood most 
to be feared and checked. It was said 
that quite three hundred English traders 
passed the mountains every year into t}, 

region of the Ohio. Enterprising geni\e 

men in Virginia—Lawrence and Augus 

tine Washington among the rest— had 
joined influential partners in London in 
the formation of an Ohio Company for 
the settlement of the western country 

and the absorption of the western trade: 
had sent out men who knew the region 
to make interest with the Indians and 
fix upon points of vantage for trading 

posts and settlements; had already set out 
upon its business by erecting storehouses 
at Will’s Creek, in the heart of the Alle 

ghanies, and, further westward still, upon 
Redstone Creek, a branch of the Monon 

gahela itself. 

It was high time to act; and Duquesne, 
having no colonial assembly to hamper 
him, acted very promptly. When spring 
came, 1753, he sent fifteen hundred men 
into Lake Erie, to Presque Isle, where a 
fort of squared logs was built, and a road 
cut through the forests to a little river 
whose waters, when at the flood, would 
carry boats direct to the Alleghany and 
the great waterway of the Ohio itself. 
An English lieutenant at Oswego had 
descried the multitudinous fleet of canoes 
upon Ontario carrying this levy to its 
place of landing in the lake beyond, and 
a vagrant Frenchman had told him plain 
ly what it was. It was an army of six 
thousand men, he boasted, going to tlie 
Ohio, ‘‘ to cause all the English to quit 
those parts.” It was plain to every Eng- 
lish Governor in the colonies who had 
his eyes open that the French would not 
stop with planting a fort upon an obscure 
branch of the Alleghany, but that they 
would indeed press forward to take pos 
session of the Ohio, drive every English 
trader forth, draw all the native tribes to 
their interest by force or favor, and close 
alike the western lands and the western 
trade in very earnest against all the King’s 
subjects. 

Governor Dinwiddie was among the 
first to see the danger and the need for 
action, as, in truth, was very natural. In 
office and out, his study had been the 
colonial trade, and he had been merchant 
and official now a long time. He was 
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one of the twenty stockholders of the 
Ohio Company, and had come to his gov- 
ernorship in Virginia with his eye upon 
the western country. He had but to 
look about him to perceive that Virginia 
would very likely be obliged to meet the 
crisis unaided, if, indeed, he could induce 
even her to meet it. Governor Hamilton 


of Pennsylvania also saw how critically 
affairs stood, it is true, and what ought to 


be done. His agents had met and acted 
with the agents of the Ohio Company al- 
ready in seeking Indian alliances and fix- 
ing upon points of vantage beyond the 
Alleghanies. But the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly could by no argument or device 
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be induced to vote money or measures in 
the business. The placid Quaker traders 
were as stubborn as the stolid German 
farmers. They opposed warlike action 
on principle. The Germans opposed it 
because they could not for the life of 
them see the necessity of parting with 
their money to send troops upon so re- 
mote an errand. Dinwiddie did not wait 
or parley. He acted first, and consulted 
his Legislature afterwards. In was in 
his Scots blood to take the business very 
strenuously, and in his trader’s blood to 
take it very anxiously. He had kept 
himself advised from the first of the 
movements of the French. Their van- 
guard had scarcely reached Presque Isle 
ere he despatched letters to England ap- 
prising the government of the danger. 
Answer had come very promptly, too, 
authorizing him to build forts upon the 
Ohio, if he could get the money from the 
Burgesses; and meantime, should the 
French trespass further, ‘‘to require of 
them peaceably to depart.” If they 
would not desist for a warning, said his 
Majesty, ‘‘ we do hereby strictly charge 
and command you to drive them off by 
force of arms.” 

Even to send a warning to the French 
was no easy matter when the King’s let- 
ter came, and the chill autumn rains were 
at hand. The mountain streams, already 
swollen, presently to be full of ice, would 
be very dangerous for men and horses, 
and the forests wefe likely enough to 
teem with hdstile savages now the French 
were there. A proper messenger was 
found and despatched, nevertheless— 
young Major George Washington, of the 
northern district. The errand lay in his 
quarter; his three years of surveying at 
the heart of the wilderness had made 
him an experienced woodsman and hardy 
traveller, had tested his pluck and made 
proof of his character; he was well 
known upon the frontier, and his friends 
were very influential, and very cordial in 
recommending him for this or any other 
manly service that called for steadiness, 
hardihood, and resource. Dinwiddie had 
been a correspondent of Lawrence Wash- 
ington’s ever since the presidency of the 
Ohio Company had fallen to the young 
Virginian upon the death of his neigh- 
bor Thomas Lee, writing to him upon 
terms of intimacy. He knew the stock 
of which George, the younger brother, 
came, and the interests in which he might 


be expected to embark with ardor: 


} 
iif 


could feel that he took small risk in se 


lecting such an agent. Knowing him. 
too, thus through his family and like 
friend, he did not hesitate in writing to 
Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania to 
speak of this youth of twenty-one as “; 
person of distinction.” 

Washington performed his errand as 
Dinwiddie must have expected he would 
He received his commission and the Goy 
ernor’s letter to the French commandant 
on the last day of October, and set out 
the same day for the mountains. Jacob 
Vanbraam, the Dutch soldier of fortune 
who had been his fencing- master at 
Mount Vernon, accompanied him as in 
terpreter, and Christopher Gist, the hardy, 
self-reliant frontier trader, whom the Ohio 
Company had employed to make interest, 
for them among the Indians of the far 
region upon the western rivers which he 
knew so well, was engaged to act as his 
guide and counsellor; and with a few ser 
vants and pack-horses he struck straight 
into the forests in the middle of bleak No 
vember. It was the 11th of December be 
fore the jaded party rode, in the cold 
dusk, into the drenched and miry clear 
ing where the dreary little fort stood that 
held the French commander. Through 
two hundred and fifty miles and more of 
forest they had dragged themselves over 
swollen rivers, amidst an almost ceaseless 
fall of rain or snow, with not always an 
Indian trail, even, or the beaten track of 
the bison, to open the forest growth for 
their flagging horses, and on the watch 
always against savage treachery. It had 
become plain enough before they reached 
their destination what answer they should 
get from the French. Sixty miles nearer 
home than these lonely headquarters of 
the French commander at Fort Le Boeuf 
they had come upon an outpost where 
the French colors were to be seen flying 
from a house from which an English 
trader had been driven out, and the 
French officers there had uttered brutal- 
ly frank avowal of their purpose in that 
wilderness as they sat at wine with the 
alert and temperate young’ Virginian. 
“It was their absolute design,” they said, 
‘*to take possession of the Ohio, and, by 
G—, they would do it.... They were sen 
sible the English could raise two men for 
their one, yet they knew their motions 
were too slow and dilatory to prevent 
any undertaking of theirs.” The com- 
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mandant at Fort Le Boeuf received the 
wayworn ambassador very courteously, 
and even graciously—a thoughtful elder- 
lv man, Washington noted him, “ with 
much the air of a soldier”—but would 
make no profession even that he would 
cousider the English summons to with- 
draw; and the little party of Englishmen 
presently turned back amidst the win- 
ter’s storms to carry through the frozen 
wilderness a letter which boasted the 
French lawful masters of all the conti- 
nent beyond the Alleghanies. When 
Washington reached Williamsburg, in 
the middle of January, 1754, untouched 
by even the fearful fatigues and anxieties 
of that daring journey, he had accom- 
plished nothing but the establishment of 
his own character in the eyes of the men 
who were to meet the crisis now at hand. 
He had been at infinite pains at every 
stage of the dreary adventure to win and 
hold the confidence of the Indians who 
were accounted friends of the English, 
and had displayed an older man’s pa- 
tience, address, and fortitude in meeting 
all their subtile shifts; and he had borne 
hardships that tried even the doughty 
Gist. When the horses gave out, he had 
left them to come by easier stages, while 
he made his way afoot with only a sin- 
gle companion across the weary leagues 
that lay upon his homeward way. Gist, 
his comrade in the hazard, had been so- 
licitously ‘‘unwilling he should under- 
take such a travel, who had never been 
used to walking before this time,” but 
the imperative young commander would 
not be stayed, and the journey was made, 
spite of sore feet and frosts and exhaust- 
ing weariness. He at least knew what 
the French were about, with what strong- 
holds and forces, and could afford to 
await orders what to do next. 

Dinwiddie had not been idle while 
Washington went his perilous errand. 
He had gotten the Burgesses together by 
the first of November, before Washington 
had left the back settlemerts to cross the 
wilderness, and would have gotten a lib- 
eral grant of money from them had they 
not fallen in their debates upon the ques- 
tion of the new fee charged since his 
coming for every grant out of the public 
lands of the colony, and insisted that it 
should be done away with. ‘‘ Subjects,” 
they said, very stubbornly, ‘‘cannot be 
deprived of the least part of their prop- 
erty without their consent;” and such a 
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fee, they thought, was too like a tax to 
be endured. They would withhold the 
grant, they declared, unless the fee was 
abolished, notwithstanding they saw 
plainly enough in how critical a case 
things stood in the West; and the testy 
Governor very indignantly sent them 
home again. He ordered a draft of two 
hundred men from the militia, neverthe- 
less, with the purpose of assigning the 
command to Washington, and seeing what 
might be done upon the Ohio without 
vote of assembly. A hard-headed Scots- 
man past sixty could not be expected to 
wait upon a body of wrangling and fac- 
tious provincials for leave to perform his 
duty in a crisis, and inasmuch as the 
object was to save their own lands, and 
perhaps their own persons, from the 
French, could hardly be blamed for pro- 
posing in his anger that they be taxed 
for the purpose by act of Parliament. 
‘*A Governor,” he exclaimed, ** is really 
to be pitied in the discharge of his duty 
to his King and country in having to do 
with such obstinate, self-conceited peo- 
ple!” Some money he advanced out of 
his own pocket. When Washington came 
back from his fruitless mission, Dinwid- 
die ordered his journal printed and cop- 
ies sent to all the colonial Governors. 
‘** As it was thought advisable by his Hon- 
our the Governor to have the following 
account of my proceedings to and from 
the French on Ohio committed to print,” 
said the modest young Major, ‘‘I think 
I can do no less than apologize, in some 
measure, for the numberless imperfections 
of it.” But it was a very manly recital 
of noteworthy things, and touched the 
imagination and fears of every thought- 
ful man who read it quite as near the 
quick as the urgent and repeated letters 
of the troubled Dinwiddie. 

Virginia, it turned out, was, after all, 
more forward than her neighbors when 
it came to action. The Pennsylvania 
Assembly very coolly declared they doubt- 
ed his Majesty’s claim to the lands on 
the Ohio, and the Assembly in New York 
followed suit. ‘‘It appears,” they said, 
in high judicial tone, ‘‘ that the French 
have built a fort at a place called French 
Creek, at a considerable distance from 
the river Ohio, which may, but does not 
by any evidence or information appear 
to us to be an invasion of any of his 
Majesty’s colonies.” The Governors of 
the other colonies whose safety was most 
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directly menaced by the movements of 
the French in the West were thus even 
less able to act than Dinwiddie. For the 
Virginian Burgesses, though they would 
not yield the point of the fee upon land 
grants, did not mean to leave Major 
Washington in the lurch, and before an 
expedition could be got afoot had come 
together again to vote a sum of money. 
It would be possible with the sum they 
appropriated to put three or four hun- 
dred men into the field; and as spring 
drew on, raw volunteers began to gather 
in some numbers at Alexandria,—a rag- 
ged regiment, made up for the most part 
of idle and shiftless men who did not al- 
ways have shoes, or even shirts, of their 
own to wear; anxious to get their eight- 
pence a day, but not anxious to work or 
submit to discipline. "Twas astonishing 
how steady and how spirited they showed 
themselves when once they had shaken 
their lethargy off and were on the march 
or face to face with the enemy. A body 
of backwoodsmen had been hurried for- 
ward in February, ere spring had opened, 
to make a clearing and set to work upon 
a fort at the forks of the Ohio; but it 
was the 2d of April before men enough 
could be collected at Alexandria to begin 
the main movement towards the frontier, 
and by that time it was too late to check- 
mate the French. The little force sent 
forward to begin fortifications had set 
about their task very sluggishly and 
without skill, and their commander had 
turned back again with some of his men 
to rejoin the forces behind him before 
the petty works he should have staid to 
finish were well begun. When, therefore, 


_on the 17th of April, the river suddenly 


filled with canoes bearing an army of 
more than five hundred Frenchmen, who 
put cannon ashore, and summoned the 
forty men who held the place to surren- 
der or be blown into the water, there was 
no choice but to comply. The young en- 
sign who commanded the little garrison 
urged a truce till he could communicate 
with his superiors, but the French com- 
mander would brook no delay. The boy 
might either take his men off free and 
unhurt, or else fight and face sheer de- 
struction; and the nearest succor was a 
little force of one hundred and fifty men 
under Colonel Washington, who had not 
yet topped the Alleghanies in their pain- 
ful work of cutting a way through the 
forests for their field-pieces and wagons. 











The Governor's plans had been altered 

by the Assembly’s vote of money and the 
additional levy of men which it made 
possible. Colonel Joshua Fry, whom 
Dinwiddie deemed ‘‘a man of good sense. 
and one of our best mathematicians,” had 
been given the command in chief, and 
Washington had been named his second 
in command, with the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. ‘‘ Dear George,” wrote Mr. Cor- 
bin, of the Governor’s Council, ‘‘ I enclose 
you your commission. God prosper you 
with it!” and the brunt of the work in 
fact fell upon the younger man. But 
three hundred volunteers could be gotten 
together; and, all too late, half of the 
raw levy was sent forward under Wash- 
ington to find or make a way for wagons 
and ordnance to the Ohio. The last days 
of May were almost at hand before they 
had crossed the main ridge of the Alle- 
ghanies, so inexperienced were they in 
the rough labor of cutting a road through 
the close-set growth and over the sharp 
slopes of the mountains, and so il! 
equipped; and by that time it was al- 
ready too late by a full month and more 
to forestall the French, who had only to 
follow the open highway of the Alle- 
ghany to bring what force they would to 
the key of the West at the forks of the 
Ohio. As the spring advanced, the French 
force upon the river grew from five to four- 
teen hundred men, and work was pushed 
rapidly forward upon fortifications such 
as the little band of Englishmen they 
had ousted had not thought of attempting 
—a veritable fort, albeit of a rude fron- 
tier pattern, which its builders called 
Duquesne, in honor of their Governor. 
Washington could hit upon no water- 
course that would afford him quick trans- 
port; *twould have been folly, besides, to 
take his handful of ragged provincials 
into the presence of an entrenched army. 
He was fain to go into camp at Great 
Meadows, just across the ridge of the 
mountains, and there await his Colonel 
with supplies and an additional handful 
of men. 

It was ‘‘a charming field for an en- 
counter,” the young commander thought, 
but it was to be hoped the enemy would 
not find their way to it in too great num- 
bers. An ‘Independent Company” of 
provincials in the King’s pay joined him 
out of South Carolina, whence they had 
been sent forward by express orders from 
England; and the rest of the Virginia 
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volunteers at last came up to join their 
comrades at the Meadows—without good 
Colonel Fry, the doughty mathematician, 
who had sickened and died on the way 
so that there were presently more than 
three hundred men at the camp, and 
Washington was now their commander- 
in-chief. The officers of the Independent 
Company from South Carolina, holding 
their commissions from the King, would 
not, indeed, take their orders from Wash- 
ington, with his colonial commission 
merely; and, what was worse, their men 
would not work; but there was no doubt 
they would fight with proper dignity and 
spirit for his Majesty, their royal master. 
The first blood had already been drawn, 
on the 28th of May, before re-enforce- 
ments had arrived, when Washington had 
but just come to camp. Upon the morn- 
ing of that day, Washington, with forty 
men, guided by friendly Indians, had 
come upon a party of some thirty French- 
men where they lurked deep within the 
thickets of the dripping forest, and with 
thrust of bayonet when the wet guns 
failed had brought them to a surrender 
within fifteen minutes of the first sur- 
prise. No one in the Virginian camp 
doubted that there was war already, or 
dreamed of awaiting the action of diplo- 
mats and cabinets over sea. The French 
had driven an English garrison from the 
forks of the Ohio with threats of force, 
which would certainly have been exe- 
cuted had there been need. These men 
hidden in the thickets at Great Meadows 
would have it, when the fight was over, 
that they had come as messengers mere- 
ly to bear a peaceful summons; but did 
it need thirty-odd armed men to bear a 
message? Why had they lurked for five 
days so stealthily in the forest; and why 
had they sent runners back post-haste to 
Fort Duquesne to obtain support for their 
diplomacy ? 





? Washington might regret 
that young M. Jumonville, their com- 
mander, had lost his life in the encoun- 
ter, but he had no doubt he had done right 
to order his men to fire when he saw the 
French spring for their arms at the first 
surprise. 

Now, at any rate, war was unquestion- 
ably begun. That sudden volley fired in 
the wet woods at the heart of the lonely 
Alleghanies had set the final struggle 
ablaze. It was now either French or 
English in America: it could no longer 
be both. Jumonville with his thirty 
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Frenchmen was followed ere many weeks 
were out by Coulon de Villiers with sev- 
en hundred—some of them come all the 
way from Montreal at news of what had 
happened to France's lurking ambassa- 
dors in the far-away mountains of Vir- 
ginia. On the 3d of July they closed to 
an encounter at ‘* Fort Necessity,’’ Wash- 
ington’s rude intrenchments upon the 
Great Meadows. There were three hun- 
dred and fifty Englishmen with him able 
to fight, spite of sickness and short rations, 
and as the enemy began to show them- 
selves at the edges of the neighboring 
woods through the damp mists of that 
dreary morning, Washington drew his 
little force up outside their works upon 
the open meadow. He ‘‘ thought the 
French would come up to him in open 
field,” laughed a wily Indian, who gave 
him counsel freely, but no aid in the 
fight; but Villiers had no mind to meet 
the galiant young Virginian in that man- 
ly fashion. Once, indeed, they rushed to 
his trenches, but finding hot reception 
there, kept their distance afterwards. Vil- 
liers brought them after that only ‘‘as 
near as possible without uselessly expos- 
ing the lives of the King’s subjects,” and 
poured his fire in from the cover of the 
woods. For nine hours the unequal fight 
dragged on, the French and their Indians 
hardly showing themselves outside the 
shelter of the forest, the English crouch- 
ing knee-deep in water in their rude 
trenches, while the rain poured incessant- 
ly, reducing their breastworks to a mass 
of slimy mud, and filling all the air with 
a chill and pallid mist. Day insensibly 
darkened into night in such an air, and 
it was eight o’clock when the firing ceased 
and the French asked a parley. Their 
men were tired of the dreary iight, their 
Indian allies threatened to leave them 
when morning should come, and they 
were willing the English should with- 
draw, if they would, without further hurt 
or molestation. The terms they offered 
seemed very acceptable to Washington’s 
officers as the interpreter read them out, 
standing there in the drenching down- 
pour and the black night. ‘It rained so 
hard we could hardly keep the candle 
lighted to read them by,” said an officer; 
but there was really no choice what to do. 
More than fifty men lay dead or wounded 
in the flooded camp; the ammunition 
was all but spent; the French strength 
had hardly been touched in the fight, and 
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might at any moment be increased. Ca- 
pitulation was inevitable, and Washing- 
ton did not hesitate. 

The next morning saw his wretched 
force making their way back again along 
the rude road they had cut through the 
forests. They had neither horses nor 
wagons to carry their baggage. What 
they could they burned; and then set 
out, sore stricken in heart and body, their 
wounded comrades and their scant store 
of food slung upon their backs, and 
dragged themselves very wearily all the 
fifty miles to the settlements at home. 
Two of the King’s Independent Companies 
from New York ought to have joined 
them long ago, but had gotten no further 
than Alexandria when the fatal day came 
at the Great Meadows. North Carolina 
had despatched three hundred and fifty 
of her militiamen under an experienced 
officer to aid them, but they also came too 
late. It had been expected that Mary- 
land would raise two hundred and fifty 
men, and Pennsylvania had at last voted 
money, to be spent instead of blood, for 
she would levy no men; but no succor 
had come from any quarter when it 
should. The English were driven in, 
and all their plans were worse than un- 
done. 

It was a bitter trial for the young Vir- 
ginian commander to have his first cam- 
paign end so disastrously—to be worsted 
in a petty fight, and driven back hopeless- 
ly outdone. No one he cared for in Vir- 
ginia blamed him. His ragged troops 
had borne themselves like men in the 
fight; his own gallantry no man could 
doubt. The House of Burgesses thanked 
him and voted money to his men. But 
it had been a rough apprenticeship, and 
Washington felt to the quick the lessons 
it had taught him. The discouraging 
work of recruiting at Alexandria, the 
ragged idlers to be governed there, the 
fruitless drilling of listless and insolent 
men, the two months’ work with axe and 
spade cutting a way through the forests, 
the whole disheartening work of making 
ready for the fight, of seeking the enemy, 
and of choosing a field of encounter, he 
had borne as a stalwart young man can 
while his digestion holds good. He had 
at least himself done everything that was 
possible, and it had been no small relief 
to him to write plain-spoken letters to 
the men who were supposed to be help- 
ing him in Williamsburg, telling them 
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exactly how things were going and who 
was to blame—letters which showed bot) 
how efficient and how proud he was. He 
had even showed a sort of boyish zest in 
the affair when it came to actual fighting 
with Jumonville and his scouts hidden in 
the forest. He had pressed to the thick 
of that hot and sudden skirmish, and had 
taken the French volleys with a lad’s re] 
ish of the danger. ‘‘I heard the bullets 
whistle,” he wrote his brother, ‘‘ and be- 
lieve me there is something charming in 
the sound.” But after he had stood a 
day in the flooded trenches of his wretch 
ed ‘‘ fort” at Great Meadows, and fought 
till evening from the open with an ene 
my he could not see, he knew that he had 
been taught a lesson; that he was very 
young at this terrible business of fight- 
ing; and that something more must be 
learned than could be read in the books 
at Mount Vernon. He kept a cheerful 
front in the dreary retreat, heartening his 
men bravely by word and example of 
steadfastness; but it was a sore blow to 
his pride and his hopes, and he must 
only have winced without protest could 
he have heard how Horace Walpole 
called him a ‘“‘ brave braggart” for his 
rodomontade about the music of deadly 
missiles. 

He had no thought, however, of quit 
ting his duty because his first campaign 
had miscarried. When he had made his 
report at Williamsburg he rejoined his 
demoralized regiment at Alexandria, 
where it lay but an hour’s ride from 
Mount Vernon, and set about executing 
his orders to recruit once more as if the 
business were only just begun. Captain 
Innes, who had brought three hundred 
and fifty men from North Carolina too 
late to be of assistance at the Meadows, 
and who had had the chagrin of seeing 
them take themselves off home again 
because there was no money forth-com- 
ing to pay them what had been promised, 
remained at Will’s Creek, amid the back 
settlements, to command the King’s pro- 
vincials from South Carolina who had 
been with Washington at the Meadows, 
and the two Independent Companies from 
New York who had lingered so long on 
the way, in the building of a rough forti- 
fication, to be named Fort Cumberland, 
in honor of the far-away Duke who was 
commander-in-chief in England. Din- 
widdie, having such hot Scots blood in 
him as could brook no delays, and hav- 
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ing been bred no soldier or frontiersman, 
but a merchant and man of business, 
would have had Washington's recruiting 
despatched at once, like a bill of goods, 
and a new force sent hot-foot to the Ohio 
again to catch the French while they 
were at ease over their victory and slack- 
ly upon their guard at Duquesne. When 
he was flatly told it was impossible, he 
turned to other plans, equally ill-con- 
sidered, though no doubt equally well 
meant. By October he had obtained of 
the Assembly twenty thousand pounds, 
and from the government at home ten 


thousand more in good specie, such as 
was scarce in the colony, 
stir of actual fighting had had its effect 
alike upon King and Burgesses,—and had 
ordered the formation and equipment of 


for the sharp 


ten full companies for the frontier. 
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But 


the new orders contained a sad civilian 
blunder. The ten companies should all 
be Independent Companies; there should 
be no officer higher than a captain 
amongst them. This, the good Scots- 
man thought, would accommodate all 
disputes about rank and precedence, such 
as had come near to making trouble be- 
tween Washington and Captain Mackay, 
of the Independent Company from South 
Carolina, while they waited for the French 
at Great Meadows. 

Washington at once resigned, indig- 
nant to be so dealt with. Not only 
would he be reduced to a captaincy un 
der such an arrangement, but every petty 
officer would outrank him who could 
show the King’s commission. It was no 
tradition of his class to submit to degra- 
dation of rank thus by indirection and 
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without fault committed, and his pride 
and sense of personal dignity, for all he 
was so young, were as high-strung as 
any man’s in Virginia. He had shown 
his quality in such matters already six 
months ago, while he lay in camp in the 
wilderness on his way toward the Chio. 
The Burgesses had appointed a committee 
of their own to spend the money they 
had voted to put his expedition afoot in 
the spring, lest Dinwiddie should think, 
were they to give him the spending of 
it, that they had relented in the matter 
of the fees; and these gentlemen, in their 
careful parsimony, had cut the officers of 
the already straitened little force down 
to such pay and food as Washington 
deemed unworthy a gentleman’s accept- 
ance. He would not resign his commis- 
sion there at the head of his men upon 
the march, but he asked to be considered 
a volunteer without pay, that he might 
be quit of the humiliation of being stinted 
like a beggar. Now that it was autumn, 
however, and wars stood still, he could 
resign without reproach, and he did so 
very promptly, in spite of protests and 
earnest solicitations from many quarters. 
‘*T am concerned to find Colonel Wash- 
ington’s conduct so imprudent,” wrote 
Thomas Penn. But the high-spirited 
young officer deemed it no imprudence 
to insist upon a just consideration of his 
rank and services, and quietly withdrew 
to Mount Vernon, to go thence to his 
mother at the ‘ferry farm” upon the 
Rappahannock, and see again all the 
fields and friends he loved so well. 

It was a very brief respite. He had 
been scarcely five months out of harness 
when he found himself again in camp, 
his plans and hopes once more turned 
towards the far wilderness where the 
French lay. He had set a great war 
ablaze that day he led his forty men into 
the thicket and bade them fire upon M. 
Jumonville and his scouts lurking there; 
and he could not, loving the deep busi- 
ness as he did, keep himself aloof from it 
when he saw how it was to be finished. 
Horace Walpole might laugh lightly at 
the affair, but French and English states- 
men alike—even Newcastle, England's 
Prime Minister, as busy about nothing as 
an old woman, and as thoroughly igno- 
rant of affairs as a young man —knew 
that something must be done, politics 
hanging at so doubtful a balance between 
them, now that Frederick of Prussia had 


driven France. Austria, and Russia int, 
league against him. The French minis: 
in London and the British minister 
Paris vowed their governments still loved 
and trusted one another, and there y 
no declaration of war. But in the spring 
of 1755 eighteen French ships of war ) 
to sea from Brest and Rochefort, carrying 
six battalions and a new Governor to Ca: 
ada, and as many ships got away under 
press of sail from English ports to inter 
cept and destroy them. Transports carry 
ing two English regiments had sailed for 
Virginia in January, and by the 20th of 
February had reached the Chesapeake. 
The French ships got safely in at the St 
Lawrence despite pursuit, losing but two 
of their fleet, which had the ill luck to be 
found by the English befogged and be 
wildered off the coast. The colonies were 
to see fighting on a new scale. 

The English ministers, with whom just 
then all things went either by favor or by 
accident, had made a sorry blunder in the 
choice of a commander. Major-General 
Edward Braddock, whom they had com 
missioned to take the two regiments out 
and act as commander-in-chief in Amer- 
ica, was a brave man, a veteran soldier, 
bred in a thorough school of action, a 
man quick with energy and indomitable 
in resolution, but every quality he had 
unfitted him to learn. Self-confident, 
brutal, headstrong, ‘‘a very Iroquois in 
disposition,” he would take neither check 
nor suggestion. But energy, resolution, 
good soldiers, and a proper equipment 
might of themselves suffice to do much in 
the crisis that had come, whether wisdom 
held the reins or not; and it gave the Old 
Dominion a thrill of quickened hope and 
purpose to see Keppel’s transports in the 
Potomac and Braddock’s redcoats ashore 
at Alexandria. 

The transports, as they made their way 
slowly up the river, passed beneath the 
very windows of Mount Vernon, to put 
the troops ashore only eight miles beyond. 
Washington had left off being soldier for 
Dinwiddie, but he had resigned only to 
avoid an intolerable indignity, not to shun 
service, and he made no pretence of in- 
difference when he saw the redcoats come 
to camp at Alexandria. Again and again 
was he early in the saddle to see the stir 
and order of the troops, make the ac- 
quaintance of the officers, and learn, if he 
might, what it was that fitted his Majes- 
ty’s regulars for their stern business. The 
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lf-confident gentlemen who wore his 
Majesty's uniform and carried his Majes- 
y's commissions in their pockets had 
cant regard, most of them, for the raw 
ik of the colony, who had never been 
1» London or seen the set array of battle. 
(hey were not a little impatient that they 
must recruit among such a people. The 
transports had brought but a thousand 
men—two half-regiments of five hundred 
each, whose colonels had instructions to 
add two hundred men apiece to their force 
in the colony. Six companies of ‘‘ran- 
gers,” too, the colonists were to furnish, 
and one company of light horse, besides 
carpenters and teamsters. By all these 
General Braddock’s officers set small store, 
deeming it likely they must depend, not 
upon the provincials, but upon them- 
selves for success. They were at small 
pains to conceal their hearty contempt 
for the people they had come to help. 
But with Washington it was a dilfer- 
ent matter. There was that in his proud 
eyes and gentleman's bearing that mark- 
ed him a man to be made friends with and 
respected. A good comrade he proved, 
without pretence or bravado, but an ill 
man to scorn, as he went his way among 
them, lithe and alert, full six feet in his 
boots, with that strong gait as of a back- 
woodsman, and that haughty carriage 
as of a man born to have his will. He 
won their liking, and even their admira- 
tion, as a fellow of their own pride and 
purpose. General Braddock, knowing he 
desired to make the campaign if he might 
do so without sacrifice of self-respect, 
promptly invited him to go as a member 
of his staff, where there could be no ques- 
tion of rank, asking him, besides, to name 
any young gentlemen of his acquaintance 
he chose for’several vacant ensigncies in 
the two regiments. The letter of invita- 
tion, written by Captain Orme, aide-de- 
camp, was couched in terms of unaffected 
cordiality. Washington very gladly ac- 
cepted, in a letter that had just a touch of 
the young provincial in it, so elaborate 
and over-long was its explanation of its 
writer’s delicate position and self-respect- 
ing motives, but with so much more of 
the proud gentleman and resolute man 
that the smile with which Captain Orme 
must have read it could have nothing of 
disrelish in it. The young aide-de-camp 
and all the other members of the Gener- 
al's military ‘‘ family ’ found its author, 
at any rate,a man after their own hearts 
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when it came to terms of 
amongst them. 

By mid-April the commander-in-chief 
had brought five Governors together at 
Alexandria, in obedience to his call for an 
immediate conference— William Shirley, 
of Massachusetts, the stout- hearted old 
lawyer, every inch ‘a gentleman and pol- 
itician,”’ who had of a sudden turned sol- 
dier to face the French, for all he was 
past sixty; James De Lancey, of New 
York, astute man of the people; the brave 
and energetic Horatio Sharpe, of Mary- 
land; Robert Hunter Morris, fresh from 
the latest wrangles with the headstrong 
Quakers and Germans of Pennsylvania; 
and Robert Dinwiddie, the busy merchant- 
Governor of the Old Dominion, whose ur- 
gent letters to the government at home 
had brought Braddock and his regiments 
to the Potomac. Plans were promptly 
agreed upon. New York and New Eng- 
land, seeing war come on apace, were 
astir no less than Virginia, and in active 
correspondence with the ministers in Lon- 
don. Two regiments had already been 
raised and taken into the King’s pay; the 
militia of all the threatened colonies were 
afoot; in all quarters action was expected 
and instant war. Governor Shirley, the 
council agreed, should strike at once at 
Niagara with the King’s new provincial 
regiments, in the hope to cut the enemy's 
connections with their western posts; 
Colonel William Johnson, the cool-head- 
ed trader and borderer, who had lived and 
thriven so long in the forests where the 
dreaded Mohawks had their strength, 
should lead a levy from New England, 
New York, and New Jersey to an attack 
upon Crown Point, where for twenty-four 
years the French had held Champlain; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Monckton, of the 
King’s regulars, must take a similar force 
against Beauséjour in Acadia, while Gen- 
eral Braddock struck straight into the 
western wilderness to take Duquesne. 
’Twere best to be prompt in every part 
of the hazardous business, and Braddock 
turned from the conference to push his 
own expedition forward atonce. ‘‘ After 
taking Fort Duquesne,” he said to Frank- 
lin, ‘‘I am to proceed to Niagara; and 
after having taken that, to Frontenac, if 
the season will allow time; and I suppose 
it will, for Duquesne can hardly detain 
me above three or four days; and then I 
can see nothing that can obstruct my 
march to Niagara.”’ ‘‘To be sure, sir;” 
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quietly replied the sagacious Franklin, 
‘‘if you arrive well before Duquesne with 
these fine troops, so well provided with 
artillery, the fort....can probebly make 
but a short resistance.” But there was 
the trouble. "“Twould have been better, 
no doubt, had a route through Pennsyl- 
vania been chosen, where cultivated farms 
already stretched well into the West, with 
their own roads and grain and cattle and 
wagons to serve an army with, but the 
Virginia route had been selected (by in- 
trigue of gentlemen interested in the Ohio 
Company, it was hinted), and must needs 
be made the best of. There was there, 
at the least, the rough track Washington's 
men had cut to the Great Meadows. This 
must now be widened and levelled for an 
army with its cumbrous train of artillery, 
and its endless procession of wagons laden 
with baggage and provisions. To take 
two thousand men through the dense for- 
ests with all the military trappings and 
supplies of a European army would be to 
put, it might be, four miles of its rough 
trail between van and rear of the strug- 
gling line, and it would be a clumsy en- 
emy, as fighting went in the woods, who 
could not cut such a force into pieces— 
‘like thread,” as Franklin said. 

The thing was to be attempted, never- 
theless, with stubborn British resolution. 
It was the 19th of May before all the forces 
intended for the march were finally col- 
lected at Fort Cumberland, twenty-two 
hundred men in all—fourteen hundred 
regulars, now the recruits were in; near- 
ly five hundred Virginians, horse and 
foot; two Independent Companies from 
New York; and a small force of sailors 
from the transports to rig tackle for the 
ordnance when there was need on the 
rough way. And it was the 10th of June 
when the advance began, straight into 
that ‘‘realm of forests ancient as the 
world” that lay without limit upon all 
the western ways. It was a thing of 
infinite difficulty to get that lumbering 
train through the tangled wilderness, and 
it kept the temper of the truculent Brad 
dock very hot to see how it played hav- 
oc with every principle and practice of 
campaigning he had ever heard of. He 
charged the colonists with an utter want 
alike of honor and of honesty to have 
kept him so long awaiting the transporta- 
tion and supplies they had promised, and 
to have done so little to end with, and 
so drew Washington into ‘frequent dis- 


putes, maintained with warmth on bo!) 
sides”; but the difficulties of the marc), 
presently wrought a certain forest chanve 
upon him, and disposed him to take cou 
sel of his young Virginian aide—the o) 
man in all his company who could spea 
out of knowledge in that wild country 
On the 19th, at Washington’s advice, he 
took twelve hundred men and pressed 
forward with a lightened train to a 
quicker advance, leaving Colonel Dunbar 
to bring up the rest of the troops with the 
baggage. Even this lightened force halt 
ed ‘to level every mole-hill, and to erect 
bridges over every brook,” as Washing 
ton chafed to see, and ‘‘ were four days in 
getting twelve miles”; but the pace was 
better than before, and brought them at 
last almost to their destination. 

On the 9th of July, at mid-day, they 
waded the shallow Monongahela, but 
eight miles from Duquesne, making a 
brave show as the sun struck upon their 
serried ranks, their bright uniforms, their 
fluttering banners, and their glittering 
arms, and went straight into the rough 
and shadowed forest path that led to the 
French post. Upona sudden there came 
a man bounding along the path to meet 
them, wearing the gorget of a French of- 
ficer, and the forest behind him swarmed 
with a great host of but half-discovered 
men. Upon signal given, these spread 
themselves to right and left within the 
shelter of the forest, and from their cov- 
ert poured a deadly fire upon Braddock’s 
advancing lines. With good British 
pluck the steady regulars formed their ac- 
customed ranks, crying, ‘‘God save the 
King!” to give grace to the volleys they 
sent back into the forest; the ordnance 
was brought up and swung to its work; 
all the force pressed forward to take what 
place it could in the fight; but where was 
the use? Washington besought General 
Braddock to scatter his men too, and meet 
the enemy under cover as they came, but 
he would not listen. They must stand in 
ranks, as they were bidden, and take the 
fire of their hidden foes like men, with- 
out breach of discipline. When they 
would have broken in spite of him, in 
their panic at being slaughtered there in 
the open glade without sight of the enemy, 
Braddock beat them back with his sword, 
and bitterly cursed them for cowards. He 
would have kept the Virginians, too, back 
from the covert if he could, when he saw 
them seek to close with the attacking 
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party in true forest fashion. As it was, 
they were as often shot down by the ter- 
ror-stricken regulars behind them as by 
their right foes in front. They alone 
made any head in the fight; but who 
could tell in such a place how the battle 
fared? No one could count the enemy 
where they sprang from covert to covert. 
They were, in fact, near a thousand strong 
at the first meeting in the way,—more 
than six hundred Indians, a motley host 
gathered from far and near st the sum- 
mons of the French, sevenscore Cana- 
dian rangers, seventy-odd regulars from 
the fort, and thirty or forty French of- 
ficers, come out of sheer eagerness to have 
a hand in the daring game. Contrecceur 
could not spare more Frenchmen from 
his little garrison, his connections at the 
lakes being threatened; and he sorely 
straitened for men and stores. He was 
staking everything, as it was, upon this 
encounter on the way. If the English 
should shake the savages off, as he deemed 
they would, he must’hno doubt withdraw 
as he could ere the lines of siege were 
closed about him. He never dreamed 
of such largess of good fortune as came 
pouring in upon him. The English were 
They had 
Twas a 


not only checked, but beaten. 

never seen business like this. 
pitiful,shameful slaughter,—men shot like 
beasts in a pen there where they cowered 


close in their scarlet ranks. Their first 
blazing volleys had sent the craven Ca- 
nadians scampering back the way they 
had come; Beaujeu, who led the attack, 
was killed almost at the first onset, but 
the gallant youngsters who led the mot- 
ley array wavered never an instant, and 
readily held the Indians to their easy 
work. Washington did all that furious 
energy and reckless courage could to keep 
the order of battle his commander had 
so madly chosen, to hold the regulars to 
their blind work and hearten the Vir- 
ginians to stay the threatened rout, driv- 
ing his horse everywhere into the thick 
of the murderous firing, and crying upon 
all alike to keep to it steadily like men. 
He had but yesterday rejoined the ad- 
vance, having for almost two weeks lain 
stricken with a fever°in Dunbar’s camp. 
He could hardly sit his cushioned saddle 
for weakness when the fight began; but 
when the blaze of the battle burst, his ea- 
gerness was suddenly like that of one pos- 
sessed, and his immunity from harm like 
that of one charmed. Thrice a horse was 
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shot under him, many bullets cut }h 

clothing, but he went without a wound 
A like mad energy drove Braddock storm 
ing up and down the breaking lines; but 
he was mortally stricken at last, and 
Washington alone remained to exercis: 
such control as was possible when the in 
evitable rout came. 

It was impossible to hold the ground in 
such fashion. The stubborn Braddock 
himself had ordered a retreat ere the fatal 
bullet found him.  Sixty-three out of the 
eighty-six officers of his force were killed 
or disabled; less than five hundred men 
out of all the thirteen hundred who had 
but just now passed so gallantly through 
the ford remained unhurt: the deadly 
slaughter must have gone on to utter de- 
struction. Retreat was inevitable—’twas 
blessed good fortune that it was still pos- 
sible. When once it began it was head- 
long, reckless, frenzied. The men ran 
wildly, blindly, as if hunted by demons 
whom no man might hope to resist,- 
haunted by the frightful cries, maddeved 
by the searching and secret fire of their 
foes, now coming hot upon their heels. 
Wounded comrades, military stores, bag 
gage, their very arms, they left upon the 
ground, abandoned. Far into the night 
they ran madly on, in frantic search for 
the camp of the rear division, crying, as 
they ran, for help; they even passed the 
camp in their uncontrollable terror of 
pursuit, and went desperately on towards 
the settlements. Washington and the 
few officers and provincials who scorned 
the terror found the utmost difficulty in 
bringing off their stricken General, where 
he lay wishing to die. Upon the fourth 
day after the battle he died, loathing the 
sight of a redcoat, they said, and murmur- 
ing praises of ‘‘the blues,” the once de- 
spised Virginians. They buried his body 
in the road, that the army wagons might 
pass over the place and obliterate every 
trace of a grave their savage enemies 
might rejoice to find and desecrate. 

He had lived to reach Dunbar’s camp. 
but not to see the end of the shameful 
rout. The terror mastered the rear-guard 
too. They destroyed their artillery, burn- 
ed their wagons and stores, emptied their 
powder into the streams, and themselves 
broke into a disordered, feverish retreat 
which was a mere flight, their craven 
commander shamefully acquiescing. He 
would not even hold or rally them at 
Fort Cumberland, but went on, as if upon 
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a hurried errand, all the way to Philadel- 
nhia, leaving the fort, and all the frontier 
with it, ‘‘to be defended by invalids and 
a few Virginians.” ‘I acknowledge,” 
cried Dinwiddie, ‘‘I was not brought up 
to arms: but I think common-sense would 
have prevailed not to leave the frontier 
exposed after having opened a road over 
the mountains to the Ohio, by which the 
enemy can the more easily invade us. 
The whole conduct of Colonel Dunbar 
seems to be monstrous.” And so, indeed, 
itwas. But the colonies at large had lit- 
tle time to think of it. Governor Shirley 
had gone against Niagara only to find the 
French ready for him at every point, now 
that they had read Braddock’s papers, 
taken at Duquesne, and to come back 
again without doing anything. Beausé- 
jour had been taken in Acadia, but it lay 
apart from the main field of struggle. 
Johnson beat the French off at Lake 
George when they attacked him, and took 
Dieskau, their commander; but he con- 
tented himself with that, and left Crown 
Point untouched. There were other fron- 
tiers besides those of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania to be looked to and guarded. 
For three long years did the fortunes of 


the English settlements go steadily from 
danger to desperation, as the French and 
their savage allies advanced from victory 


to victory. In 1756 Oswego was taken ; 
in 1757, Fort William Henry. Command- 
er succeeded commander among the Eng- 
lish, only to add blunder to blunder, fail- 
ure to failure. And all the while it fell 
to Washington, Virginia’s only stay in 
her desperate trouble, to stand steadfastly 
to the hopeless work of keeping three 
hundred and fifty miles of frontier with 
a few hundred men against prowling 
bands of savages, masters of the craft of 
swift and secret attack, ‘‘dexterous at 
skulking,” in a country ‘‘mountainous 
and full of swamps and hollow ways cov- 
ered with woods.” 

For twenty years now settlers had been 
coming steadily into this wilderness that 
lay up and down upon the nearer slopes 
of the great mountains—Germans, Scots- 
Irish,a hardy breed. Their settlements 
lay scattered far and near among the foot- 
hills and valleys. Their men were val- 
iant and stout-hearted, quick with the 
rifle, hard as flint when they were once 
afoot to revenge themselves for murdered 
wives and children and comrades. But 
how could they, scattered as they were, 
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meet these covert sallies in the dead of 
night—a sudden rush of men with torch- 
es, the keen knife, the quick rifle? The 
country filled with fugitives, for whom 
Washington's militiamen could find nei- 
ther food nor shelter. ‘‘ The supplicating 
tears of the women, and moving petitions 
of the men,” cried the young commander, 
‘*melt me into such deadly sorrow that I 
solemnly declare, if I know my own mind, 
I could offer myself a willing sacrifice to 
the butchering enemy, provided that would 
contribute to the people’s ease.... I would 
be a willing offering to savage fury, and 
die by inches to save a people.” It wasa 
comfort to know, at the least, that he was 
trusted and believed in. The Burgesses 
had thanked him under the very stroke 
of Braddock’s defeat, in terms which could 
not be doubted sincere. In the very thick 
of his deep troubles, when he would have 
guarded the helpless people of the border 
but could not, Colonel Fairfax could send 
him word from Williamsburg, ‘* Your 
good health and fortune are the toast at 
every table.” ‘‘Our Colonel,” wrote a 
young comrade in arms, *‘is an example 
of fortitude in either danger or hardships, 
and by his easy, polite behavior has gain- 
ed not only the regard but affection of 
both officers and soldiers.” But it took 
all the steadiness that had been born or 
bred in him to endure the strain of the 
disheartening task, from which he could 
not in honor break away. His plans, he 
complained, were ‘‘ to-day approved, to- 
morrow condemned.” He was bidden do 
what was impossible. It would require 
fewer men to go against Duquesne again 
and remove the cause of danger than to 
prevent the effects while the cause remain- 
ed. Many of his officers were careless and 
inefficient, many of his men mutinous. 
‘* Your Honor will, I hope, excuse my hang 
ing instead of shooting them,” he wrote to 
the Governor; ‘‘it conveyed much more 
terror to others, and it was for example 
sake that we did it.” It was a test as of 
fire for a young Colonel in his twenties. 
But a single light lies upon the picture. 
Early in 1756, ere the summer's terror had 
come upon the border, and while he could 
be spared, he took horse and made his 
way to Boston to see Governor Shirley, 
now acting as commander-in-chief in the 
colonies, and from him at first hand ob- 
tain settlement of that teasing question of 
rank that had already driven this young 
officer once from the service. He went 
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very bravely dight in proper uniform of 
buff and blue,a white and scarlet cloak 
upon his shoulders, the sword at his side 
knotted with red and gold, his horse’s 
fittings engraved with the Washington 
arms, and trimmed in the best style of the 
London saddlers. With him rode two 
aides in their uniforms, and two servants 
in their white and scarlet livery. Curious 
folk who looked upon the celebrated 
young officer upon the road saw him fare 
upon his way with all the pride of a Vir- 
ginian gentleman, a handsome man, and 
an admirable horseman,—a very gallant 
figure, no one could deny. Everywhere 
he was féted as he went; everywhere he 
showed himself the earnest, high-strung, 
achieving youth he was. In New York 
he fell into a new ambush, from which he 
did not come off without a wound. His 
friend Beverly Robinson must needs have 
Miss Mary Philipse at his house there, a 
beauty and an heiress, and Washington 
came away from her with a sharp rigor 
at his heart. But he could not leave that 
desolate frontier at home unprotected to 
stay for a siege upon a lady’s heart; he 
had recovered from such wounds before, 
had before that left pleasure for duty; 
and in proper season was back at his post, 
with papers from Shirley which left no 
doubt who should command in Virginia. 

At last, in 1758, the end came, when 
William Pitt thrust smaller men aside 
and became Prime Minister in England. 
Amherst took Louisbourg, Wolf came to 
Quebec, and General Forbes, that stout 
and steady soldier, was sent to Virginia to 
goagain against Duquesne. The advance 
was slow to exasperation in the view of 
every ardent man like Washington, and 
cautious almost to timidity; but the very 
delay redounded to its success at last. 
‘Twas November before Duquesne was 
reached. The Indians gathered there, 
seeing winter come on, had not waited to 
meet them; and the French by that time 
knew themselves in danger of being cut 
off by the English operations in the North. 
When Forbes’s forces, therefore, at last en- 
tered those fatal woods again, where Brad- 
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dock’s slaughtered men had lain to rot, the 
French had withdrawn; nothing remain- 
ed but to enter the smoking ruins of their 
abandoned fort, hoist the King’s flag, and 
rename the post Fort Pitt, and Washing- 
ton turned homeward again to seek the 
rest he so much needed. It had been 
almost a bloodless campaign, but such 
danger as it had brought, Washington 
had shared to the utmost. The French 
had not taken themselves off without at 
least one trial of the English strength. 
While yet Forbes lay within the moun- 
tains a large detachment had come from 
Duquesne to test and reconnoitre his 
force. Colonel Mercer, of the Virginian 
line, had been ordered forward with a 
party to meet them. He stayed so long, 
and the noise of the firing came back with 
so doubtful a meaning to the anxious ears 
at the camp, that Washington hastened 
with volunteers to his relief. In the 
dusk the two bodies of Englishmen met, 
mistook each other for enemies, exchanged 
a deadly fire, and were checked only be- 
cause Washington, rushing between their 
lines, even while their pieces blazed, cried 
his hot commands to stop, and struck up 
the smoking muzzles with hissword. "Twas 
through no prudence of his he was not shot. 

For a long time his friends had felt a 
deep uneasiness about his health. They 
had very earnestly besought him not to 
attempt a new campaign. ‘‘ You will in 
all probability bring on a relapse,” George 
Mason had warned him, ‘‘and render 
yourself incapable of serving the public 
at a time when there may be the utmost 
occasion. -There is nothing more certain 
than that a gentleman of your station 
owes the care of his health and his life 
not only to himself and his friends, but 
to his country.” But he had deemed the 
nearest duty the most imperative; and it 
was only after that duty was disposed of 
that he had turned from the field to seek 
home and new pleasures along with new 
duties. The winter brought news from 
Quebec of the fall of the French power in 
America, which made rest and home and 
pleasure the more grateful and full of zest. 
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WHERE FANCY WAS BRED. 


BY OWEN WISTER. 


N a Monday noon a small company 

of horsemen strung out along the 
trail from Sunk Creek to gather cattle 
over their allotted sweep of range. Spring 
was backward, and they, as they rode 
galloping and gathering upon the cold 
week’s work, cursed cheerily, and occa- 
sionally sang. The man from Virginia 
was grave in bearing and of infrequent 
speech, but he had one only song, a mat- 
ter of some seventy-nine verses. Seventy- 
eight were quite unprintable, and rejoiced 
his brother cow-punchers monstrously. 
They, knowing him to be a singular man, 
forbore ever to press him, and awaited 
his own humor, lest he should weary of 
the lyric; and when, after a day of silence 
apparently saturnine, he would liit his 
gentle voice and begin— 

“Tf you go to monkey with my Looloo girl, 

I'll tell you what I'll do: 

I'll cyarve your heart with my razor and 

I'll shoot you with my pistol too—” 
then they would stridently take up each 
last line, and keep it going three, four, ten 
times, and kick holes in the ground to it. 

By the levels of Bear Creek, that reach 
like inlets among the promontories of the 
lonely hills, they came upon the school- 
house, nearly roofed, and ready for the 
first native Wyoming crop. It symbol- 
ized the dawn of a neighborhood, and it 
brought a change into the wilderness air. 
The feel of it struck cold upon the va- 
grant spirits of the cow-punchers, and 
they told each other that, what with wo- 
men and children and wire fences, this 
country would not long be a country for 
men. They stopped for a meal at an old 
comrade’s. They looked over his gate, 
and there he was, pottering among gar- 
den furrows. 

‘* Pickin’ nosegays ?” inquired the Vir- 
ginian; and the old comrade asked if 
they could not recognize potatoes except 
in the dish. But he grinned sheepishly 
at them too, because they knew he had 
not always lived in a garden. Then he 
took them into his house, where they saw 
an object crawling on the floor with a 
tin locomotive. He began to remove the 
locomotive, but stopped in alarm at the 
result, and his wife looked in from the 
kitchen to caution him about humoring 
little Christopher. 


Then the Virginian slowly spoke again: 
‘*How many little strangers have yu’ got. 
James?” : 

“Only two.” 

‘“My! Ain’t it most three years since 
yu’ married? Yu’ mustn’t let time creep 
ahaid o’ yu’, James.” 

The father once more grinned at his 
guests, who themselves turned sheepish 
and polite; for Mrs. Westfall came in, 
brisk and hearty, and set the meat upon 
the table. After that it was she who 
talked. The guests ate scrupulously, mut 
tering ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” and ‘‘ No, ma’am.” 
in their plates, while their hostess told 
them of the increasing families upon Bear 
Creek, and the expected school-teacher, 
and little Alfred’s early teething, and how 
it was time for them all to become hus- 
bands like James. The bachelors of the 
saddle listened, always diffident, but eat 
ing heartily to the end, and soon after 
rode away together in a thoughtful clump. 
The wives of Bear Creek were few as 
yet, and the homes scattered; the schoo! 
house was only a sprig on the vast face 
of a world of elk and bear and uncertain 
Indians; but that night, when the earth 
near the fire was littered with the cow 
punchers’ beds, the Virginian was heard 
drawling to himself: ‘‘ Alfred and Chris- 
topher. Oh, sugar!” 

And they found pleasure in the deli- 
eately chosen shade of this oath. He also 
recited to them a new verse about how he 
took his Looloo girl to the school-house 
for to learn her A BC; and as it was 
quite original and unprintable, the camp 
laughed and swore joyfully, and rolled 
in its blankets to sleep under the stars. 


Upon a Monday noon likewise (for 
things will happen so) some tearful peo- 
ple in petticoats waved handkerchiefs at 
a train that was just leaving Benning- 
ton, Vermont. A girl’s face smiled back 
at them once, and withdrew quickly, for 
they must-not see the smile die away. 
The girl was twenty-two, and she had 
been once to New York, and to Boston 
twice; but Molly Stark had been her 
great-grandmother, and so she was set- 
ting forth, fearless and alone, from Ben 
nington, Vermont, to teach school on 
Bear Creek, Wyoming. She had a little 
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money, a few clothes, and a determina- 
tion not to be a burden on her mother; 
beyond this, she possessed not much ex- 
cept spelling-books and a craving for the 
unknown. At Hoosac Junction, which 
is not far, she passed the up train bound 
back toward her dwindling home; and 
seeing the engineer and the conductor 
look so usual, her eyes failed her at last, 
and she shut them against this glimpse of 
what lay behind her, and pressed a little 
bunch of flowers closer in her hand. But 
after Rotterdam Junction, which is not 
much further, she sat bravely up in the 
through car, dwelling upon the unknown. 
She thought she had attained it in Ohio on 
Tuesday morning, and wrote a letter about 
it to Bennington. On Wednesday after- 
noon in Iowa she felt sure, and wrote an- 
other letter, much more picturesque. But 
on the following day, after breakfast at 
North Platte, Nebraska, she wrote a very 
long letter indeed, and told them that she 
had seen a black pig on a white pile of 
buffalo bones, catching drops of water in 
the air as they fell from the railroad tank. 
She also wrote that trees were extraordi- 
narily scarce. Each hour westward from 
the pig confirmed this opinion, and when 
she left the train at Rock Creek, late upon 
that fourth night—in those days the trains 
were slower—she knew that she had real- 
ly attained the unknown, and sent an ex- 
pensive telegram to say that she was very 
well. 

At six in the morning the stage drove 
away, with her its only passenger, into 
the sage-brush, and by sundown she had 
passed through some of the primitive per- 
ils of the world. The second team, virgin 
to harness, and displeased with this nov- 
elty, tried to take it off, and went down 
to the bottom of a gully on its eight 
hind legs, while Miss Wood sat mute and 
unflinching beside the driver. There- 
fore he, when it was over and they on 
the proper road again, invited her ear- 
nestly to be his wife during many of 
the next fifteen miles, and told her of his 
snug cabin and his horses and his mine. 
Then she got down and rode inside, Inde- 
pendence and Grandmother Stark shining 
in her eye. At Point of Rocks, where 
they had supper and his drive ended, her 
face distracted his heart, and he told her 
once more about his cabin, and lamenta- 
bly hoped she would remember him. She 
answered sweetly that she would try, and 
. She gave him her hand. After all, he 
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was a frank-looking boy, who had paid 
her the highest compliment that a boy 
knows; and it is said that Molly Stark, in 
her day, was not a New Woman. 

The new driver banished the first one 
from the maiden’s mind. He was not a 
frank-looking boy, and he had been tak- 
ing whiskey. All night long he took it, 
while his passenger, helpless and sleep- 
less inside the lurching stage, sat as up- 
right as she possibly could, nor did the 
voices that she heard at Drybone ress- 
sure her. Sunrise found the white stage 
lurching eternally on across the alkali, 
with a driver and a bottle on the box, 
and a pale girl staring out at the drifted 
plain, and knotting in her handkerchief 
some utterly dead flowers. They came 
to a river, where the man bungled the 
ford. Two wheels sank down over an 
edge, and the canvas toppled like a failing 
kite. The ripple came sucking through 
the upper spokes, and as she felt the 
seat careen she put out her head and 
tremulously asked if anything was wrong. 
But the driver was addressing his team 
with language, and also with the lash. 
Then a tall man appeared close against 
the buried axles, and took her out of the 
stage on his horse so suddenly that she 
screamed. She felt splashes, saw a swim- 
ming flood, and found herself lifted down 
upon the shore. The man said something 
to her about cheering up, and its being 
all right, but her wits were stock-still, so 
she did not speak and thank him. Af- 
ter four days of train and thirty hours of 
stage, she was having a little too much 
unknown at once. Then the tall man 
gently withdrew, leaving her to become 
herself again. She limply regarded the 
river pouring round the slanted stage, 
and a number of horsemen with ropes, 
who righted the vehiclg and got it quick- 
ly to dry land, and disappeared at once 
with a herd of cattle, uttering lusty yells. 

She saw the tall one delaying beside 
the driver, and speaking, but so quietly 
that not a word reached her, until of a 
sudden the driver protested loudly, and 
the man threw something, which turned 
out to be a bottle, that twisted loftily and 
dived inte the stream. He said something 
more to the driver, then put his hand on 
the saddle-horn, looked half-lingeringly 
at the passenger on the bank, dropped his 
eyes from hers, and swinging upon his 
horse, was gone, just as the passenger 
opened her mouth and with inefficient 
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voice murmured, ‘‘ Oh, thank you!” at his 
departing back. 

The driver drove up now, a chastened 
creature. He helped Miss Wood in, and 
inquired after her welfare with a hanging 
head; then, meek as his own drenched 
horses, he climbed back to his reins, and 
nursed the stage on toward the Bow-Leg 
Mountains much as if it had been a per- 
ambulator. As for Miss Wood, she sat 
recovered, and reflecting what the man on 
the horse must think of her. She knew 
she was not ungrateful, and if he had 
given her an opportunity she would have 
explained to him. If he thought she did 
not appreciate his act-— Here into the 
midst of these regrets came an abrupt 
memory that she had screamed—she could 
not be sure when. So she rehearsed the 
adventure from its beginning, and found 
one or two further uncertainties—how it 
had all been while she was on the horse, 
for instance. It was confusing to deter- 
mine precisely what she had done with 
her arms. And the handkerchief with 
the flowers was gone! She made a few 
rapid dives in search of it. Had she, or 
had she not, seen him putting something 
in his pocket? And why had she behaved 
so unlike herself? In a few miles Miss 
Wood entertained sentiments of maidenly 
resentment toward her rescuer, and maid- 
enly hope to see him again. 


To that river crossing he came again, 
alone, when the days were growing short. 
The ford was dry sand, and the stream a 
winding lane of shingle. He found a 
pool— pools always survive the year 
round in this stream—and having water- 
ed his pony, he lunched near the spot to 
which he had borne the frightened passen- 
ger that day. Where the flowing current 
had been he sat, yegarding the extreme- 
ly safe channel. ‘She cert’nly wouldn't 
need to grip me so close this mawnin’,” 
he said, as he pondered over his meal. 
‘“*T reckon it will mightily astonish her 
when I tell her how harmless the torrent 
is lookin’.” He held out to his pony a 
slice of bread matted with sardines, which 
the pony expertly accepted. ‘‘ You're a 
plumb pie-biter, you Monte,” he continued. 
Monte rubbed his nose on his master’s 
shoulder. ‘‘I wouldn't trust you with 
berries and cream. No, seh; not though 
yu’ did rescue a drownin’ lady.” Present- 
ly he tightened the forward cinch, got in 
the saddle, and the pony fell into his wise 


mechanical jog, for he had come a long 
way, and was going a long way, and he 
knew this as well as the man did. 

Steers had jumped to seventy-five. To 
have flourished in that golden time you 
need not be dead now, nor even middle 
aged; but it is Wyoming mythology a) 
ready, quite as fabulous as the cat and 
the fiddle and the high-jumping cow. In 
deed, people gathered together and be 
haved themselves much in the same plea 
sant, improbable way. Johnson County 
and Natrona and Converse and others. to 
say nothing of the Cheyenne Club, had 
been jumping over the moon for some 
weeks, all on account of steers; and on 
the strength of this vigorous price of sey 
enty-five, the Swinton brothers were giy 
ing a barbecue at the Goose Egg outtit, 
their ranch on Bear Creek. Of course 
the whole neighborhood was bidden, and 
would come forty miles to a man; some 
would come further—the Virginian was 
coming a hundred and eighteen. It had 
struck him—rather suddenly, as shall be 
made plain—that he should like to see 
how they were getting along up there on 
Bear Creek. ‘‘ They” was how he put it 
to himself, and consequently he ought 
to have been aware that the trousers he 
bought and the unnecessarily excellent 
scarf were an extravagance. 

In the spring, two days after that mir- 
ing of the stage, he had learned acciden 
tally that the passenger was the Bear 
Creek school-marm; but the camp never 
noticed he ceased to sing that eightieth 
verse he had made about the A BC which 
was not printable. He effaced it imper- 
ceptibly, giving the boys the other sev- 
enty-nine at judicious intervals, so that 
they dreamed of no guile, but saw in 
him, whether frequenting camp or town, 
the same not over-angelic comrade whom 
they valued and could not wholly under- 
stand. All spring he had ridden trail, 
worked at ditches during summer, and 
now had just finished with the beef round- 
up. Yesterday, while he was spending a 
little comfortable money at the Drybone 
hog ranch, a casual traveller from the 
north gossiped of Bear Creek, and the 
fences up there, and the farm crops, the 
Westfalls, and the young school-marm 
from Vermont, for whom the Taylors had 
built a cabin next door to theirs. He had 
not seen her, but Mrs. Taylor and all the 
ladies thought the world of her, and Lin 
McLean had told him she was ‘‘ away up 
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in G.” She would have plenty of part- 
ners at this Swinton barbecue. Great 

boom for the country, wasn’t it, steers 

jumping that way? 

* The Virginian heard, asking no ques- 

tions; and left town in an hour, with the 

scarf and trousers tied in his slicker be- 

hind his saddle. After looking upon the 

ford again, even though it was dry and 

not at all the same place, he journeyed 

inattentively. When you have been hard 

at work for months, with no time to think, 

of course you think a great deal during 

vour first empty days. ‘Step along, you 

Monte hawse!” he said, rousing after some 

while. He disciplined Monte, who flat- 

tened his ears affectedly and snorted. 

‘‘ Why, you surely ain’ thinkin’ of you’- 

selfasa hero? She wasn’t really a-drown- 

din’, you pie-biter.” He rested his serious 
glance upon the alkali. ‘‘She’s not like- 

ly to have forgot that mix-up, though. I 

guess I'll not remind her about grippin’ 
me, and all that. She wasn’t the kind a 
man ought to josh about such things. 

She had a right clear eye.” Thus, tall 

and loose in the saddle, did he jog along 
the sixty miles which still lay between 
him and the dance. 

Two camps in the open, and his Monte 
horse, untired, brought him to the Swin- 
tons’ early for the barbecue, and received 
good food at length, while the rider was 
welcomed with good whiskey. Good 
whiskey—for had not steers jumped to 
seventy-five? Inside the Goose Egg kitch- 
en many small things were preparing, 
and a steer was roasting whole outside. 
The bed of flame under it showed steadily 
brighter against the dusk that was begin- 
ning to veil the lowlands. The busy hosts 
went and came, while men stood and men 
lay near the fire-glow. Shorty was there, 
and Nebrasky, and a man called Trampas, 
and Honey Wiggin, with others, enjoy- 
ing the occasion; but Honey Wiggin was 
enjoying himself—he had an audience; 
he was sitting up discoursing to it. 

‘**Hello!” he said, perceiving the Vir- 
ginian. ‘‘So you've dropped in fer your 
turn! Number—six, ain’t he, boys?” 

**Depends who’s a-runnin’ the count- 
in’,” said the Virginian, and stretched 
himself down among the audience. 

“I’ve saw him number one when no- 
body else was around,” said Trampas. 

** How far away was you standin’ when 
you beheld that?” inquired the lounging 
Southerner. 
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‘Well, boys,” said Wiggin, ‘‘I expect 
it will be Miss School-marm says who's 
number one to-night.” 

** So she’s arrived in this hyeh country ?” 
observed the Virginian, very casually. 

‘*Arrived!” said Trampas_ again. 
‘‘Where have you been grazing lately?’ 

‘A right smart way from the mules.” 

‘* Nebrasky and the boys was tellin’ me 
they'd missed yu’ off the range,” again 
interposed Wiggin. ‘‘Say, Nebrasky, 
who hev yu’ offered yer canary to, the 
school-marm said you mustn't give her?” 

Nebrasky grinned wretchedly. 

‘** Well, she’s a lady, and she’s square, 
not takin’ a man’s gift when she don’t 
take the man. But you'd ought to get 
back all them letters yu’ wrote her. Yu’ 
sure ought to ask her for them telltales.” 

‘‘Ah, pshaw, Honey!” protested the 
youth. It was well known that he could 
not write his name. 

‘““Why, if here ain’t Bokay Baldy!” 
cried the agile Wiggin, stooping to fresh 
prey. ‘‘ Found them slippers yet, Baldy? 
Tell yu’, boys, that was turruble sad luck 
Baldy had. Did yu’ hear about that? 
Baldy, yu’ know, he can stay on a tame 
horse most as well as the school-marm, 
But just you give him a pair of young 
knittin’- needles and see him make ’em 
sweat! He worked an elegant pair of 
slippers with pink cabbages on ‘em for 
Miss Wood.” 

‘*T bought ’em at Medicine Bow,” blun- 
dered Baldy. 

‘*So yu’ did!” assented the skilful co- 
median. ‘‘ Baldy he bought’em. And on 
the road to her cabin there at the Taylors’ 
he got thinkin’ they might be too big, and 
he got studyin’ what todo. And he fixed 
up to tell her about his not bein’ sure of 
the size, and how she was to let him know 
if they dropped off her, and he’d exchange 
’em, and when he got right near her door, 
why, he couldn’t find his courage, and he 
slips the parcel under the fence and starts 
serenadin’ her. But she ain’t inside her 
cabin at all. She's at supper next door, 
with the Taylors, and Baldy singin’ ‘ Love 
has conqwered pride and angwer’ to a 
lone house. Lin McLean was comin’ up 
by Taylor's corral, where Taylor's polled 
Angus bull was. Well, it was turruble 
sad. Baldy’s pants got tore, but he fell 
inside the fence, and Lin druv the bull 
back, and somebody stole them Medicine 

Bow goloshes. Are yu’ goin’ to knit her 
some more, Bokay?” 
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commented, with mildness. 

‘*The half that was tore off yer pants? 
Well, never mind, Baldy; Lin will get left 
too, same as all of yu’.” 

‘Ts there many?” inquired the Virgin- 
ian. He was still stretched on his back, 
looking up at the sky. 

‘*T don’t know how many she’s been 
used to where she was raised,” Wiggin 
answered. ‘‘A kid stage-driver come 
from Point of Rocks one day and went 
back the next. Then the foreman of the 
76 outfit, and the horse-wrangler from the 
Bar Circle L, and two deputy marshals, 
with punchers stringin’ right along—all 
got their tumble. Old Judge Burrage 
from Cheyenne come up in August for 
a hunt, and staid round here and never 
hunted at all. There was that horse thief 
—awful good-lookin’. Taylor wanted to 
warn her about him, but Mrs, Taylor said 
she’d look after her if it was needed. Mr. 
Horse-thief gave it up quicker than most; 
but she couldn’t have knowed he had a 
Mrs. Horse-thief camped on Poison Spider 
till afterwards. She wouldn’t go ridin’ 
with him. She'll go with some—takin’ a 
kid along.” 

‘* Bah!” said Trampas. 

The Virginian stopped looking at the 
sky, and watched Trampas from where 
he lay. 

‘**T think she encourages a man some,” 
said poor Nebrasky. 

‘* Encourages? Because she lets yu’ 
teach her how to shoot?” said Wiggin. 
‘*Well—I don’t guess I'm a judge. I’ve 
always kind o’ kep’ away from them 
good women. Don’t seem to think of 
anything to chat aboutto’em. The only 
folks I'd say she encourages is the school 
kids. She kisses them.” 

‘** Riding, and shooting, and kissing the 
kids,” sneered Trampas. ‘‘ That’s a heap 
too pussy-kitten for me.” 

They laughed. The sage-brush audi- 
ence is readily cynical. 

‘**Look for the man, I say,” Trampas 
pursued. ‘‘ And ain’t he there? She 
leaves Baldy sit on the fence while she 
and Lin McLean—” 

They laughed loudly at the blackguard 
picture he drew; and the laugh stopped 
short, for the Virginian stood over Tram- 
pas. 

‘** You can rise up now and tell them 
you lie,” he said. 

The man was still for a moment in the 
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dead silence. ‘‘I thought you claimed 
you and her wasn’t acquainted,” said he 
then. 

‘*Stand on your laigs, you polecat, and 
say you're a liar.” 

Trampas’s hand moved behind him. 

‘** Quit that,” said the Southerner, * 
I'll break your neck.” 

The eye of a man is the prince of 
deadly weapons. Trampas looked in tlie 
Virginian’s, and slowly rose. ‘I didn't 
mean—”’ he began, and paused, his face 
poisonously bloated. 

** Well, Pll call that sufficient. 
a-standin’ still. I ain’ goin’ to trouble 
yu’ long. In admittin’ you’self to be a 
liar, you have spoke God’s truth for onced. 
Honey Wiggin, you and me and the boys 
have hit town too frequent for any of us 
to play Sunday on the balance of the 
gang.” He stopped and surveyed Public 
Opinion, seated around in carefully inex- 
pressive attention. ‘‘ We ain’t a Christian 
outfit a little bit, and maybe we have most 
forgotten what decency feels like. But I 
reckon we haven't plumb forgot what it 
means. You can sit down now, if you 
want.” 

The liar stood, and sneered experimen- 
tally, looking at Public Opinion. But 
this changeful deity was no longer with 
him, and he heard it variously assenting, 
‘“‘That’s so,” and ‘‘She’s a lady,” and 
otherwise excellently moralizing. So he 
held his peace. When, however, the Vir- 
ginian had departed to the roasting steer, 
and Public Opinion relaxed into that 
comfort which we all experience when 
the sermon ends, Trampas sat down amid 
the reviving cheerfulness; and noting cer- 
tain surmises, he ventured again to be 
facetious. 

‘*Shet yer rank mouth,” said Wiggin 
to him,amiably. ‘‘I don’t care whether 
he knows her or if he done it on princi- 
ple. I'll accept the roundin’ up he gave 
us—and say! you'll swaller your dose 
too! Us boys ’ll stand in with him on 
this.” 

So Trampas swallowed. 

And the moralist? 

He had championed the feeble and 
spoken honorably in meeting, and, ac- 
cording to all the constitutions and by- 
laws, he should have been walking in Vir- 
tue’s especial calm. But there it was! he 
had spoken; he had given them a peep 
through the key-hole; and as he prowled 
away from the assemblage before whom 
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he stood convicted of decency, it was vi- 
cious rather than virtuous that he felt. 
Other matters also disquieted him; yet 
he joined Ben Swinton in a seemingly 
Christian spirit. He took some whiskey 
and praised the size of the barrel, speaking 
with his host like this: 

‘‘There cert’nly ain’ goin’ to be sca’ce- 
ness about any second helpin’.” 

‘‘ Hope not. We'd ought to have more 
trimmings,though. We're shy on ducks.” 

‘* Yu’ have the barrel. Has Lin McLean 
seen that?” 

‘No. We tried for ducks away down 
as far as the Laparel outfit. A real bar- 
becue—” 

“There's large thirsts on Bear Creek. 
Lin McLean will pass on ducks.” 

‘‘ Lin’s not thirsty this month.” 

‘* Sioned for one month, has he?” 

“Signed! He's spooning our school- 
marm.” 

‘They claim she’s a right sweet-faced 
girl.” 

‘““Yes; yes; awful agreeable. And 
next thing you’re fooled clean through.” 

‘“Yu’ don’t say !” 

‘‘She keeps a-teaching the darned kids, 
and it seems like a good growed-up man 
can’t interest her.” 

‘* Yu don’t say!” 

‘‘There used to be all the ducks you 
wanted at the Laparel, but their fool 
cook’s dead stuck on raising turkeys this 
year.” 

‘That must have been mighty close to 
a drowndin’ the school-marm got at South 
Fork.” 

‘Why, I guess not. When? She’s 
never spoken of any such thing—that 
I’ve heard.” 

‘Mos’ likely the stage-driver got it 
wrong, then.” 

‘*Yes. Must have drownded somebody 
else. Here they come! That’s her ridin’ 
the horse. There’s the Westfalls. Where 
are you running to?” 

“To fix up. Got any soap around 
hyeh?” 

‘* Yes,” shouted Swinton, for the Vir- 
ginian was now some distance away; 
‘‘towels and everything in the dugout.” 
And he went to welcome his first formal 
guests. 

The Virginian reached his saddle, un- 
der ashed. ‘‘So she’s never mentioned 
it,” said he, untying his slicker for the 
trousers and scarf. “I didn’t notice Lin 
anywheres around her.” He was over in 
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the dugout now, whipping off his over- 
alls; and soon he was beautifully clean, 
and ready, except for the tie in his scarf 

and the part in his hair. ‘I'd have 

knowed her in Greenland,” he remarked. 

He held the candle up and down at the 

looking- glass, and the looking- glass up 

and down at his head. ‘It’s mighty 

strange why she ’ain’t mentioned that.” 

He worried the scarf a fold or two fur- 

ther, and at length, a trifle more than 

satisfied with his appearance, he pro- 

ceeded most serenely toward the sound 

of the tuning fiddles. He passed through 

the store-room ‘behind the kitchen, step- 
ping lightly lest he should rouse the ten 

or twelve babies that lay on the table or 
beneath it. On Bear Creek you always 
took your babies to a very late affair, be- 
cause you had no nurse or maid,and Ind- 
ians sometimes left their reservations, and 
the babies might wake up at home and 
want you. So little Alfred and Christo- 
pher lay there among wraps, parallel and 
crosswise with little Taylors and little Car- 
modys and Lees, and all Bear Creek off- 
spring that was not yet able to skip at 
large and hamper its indulgent elders in 
the ballroom. 

‘Why, Lin ain’t hyeh yet!” said the 
Virginian, looking in upon the people. 
Miss Wood was standing up for the qua- 
drille, lively enough to all comers, but 
with something like battle in her bright 
eye. The Virginian still waited, lurking 
by the door. ‘‘I didn’t remember her 
hair was that pretty,” said he. ‘‘ But 
ain’t she a little, little girl!” 

Now she was in truth five feet three; 
but then he could look away down on 
the top of her head. 

‘*Salute your honey!” called the first 
fiddler. All partners bowed to each oth- 
er, and as she turned, Miss Wood saw the 
man in the doorway. Again, as it had 
been at South Fork that day, his eyes 
dropped from hers, and she, divining in- 
stantly why he had come after half a 
year, thought of the handkerchief and 
that scream of hers in the river, and be- 
came filled with tyranny and anticipation ; 
for indeed he was fine to look upon. So 
she danced away, carefully unaware of 
his existence. 

‘First lady centre!” said her partner, 
reminding her of her turn. ‘‘ Have you 
forgotten how it goes since last time?” 

Molly Wood—she was named from her 
great-grandmother—did not forget again, 
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but quadrilled with the most sprightly 
devotion. 

‘‘T see some new faces to-night,” said 
she, presently. 

‘* Yu’ always do forgit our poor faces,” 
said her partner. 

‘“Oh no! There's a stranger now. 
Who is that black man?” 

‘*Well—he’s from Virginia, and he 
ain’t allowin’ he’s black.” 

‘‘He’s a tenderfoot, I suppose?” 

‘*Ha! ha! ha! That’s rich, too!’ And 
so the simple partner explained a great 
deal about the Virginian to Molly Wood. 
At the end of the set she saw the man by 
the door take a step. 

‘‘Oh,” said she to the partner, ‘‘ how 
warm it is! I must see how those babies 
are doing.” And she passed the Virginian 
in a breeze of unconcern. 

His eyes gravely lingered where she 
had gone. ‘‘ She knowed me right away,” 
said he. He looked for a moment, then 
leaned against the door. ‘‘‘ How warm 
it is!’ says she. Well, it ain’t so screech- 
in’ hot hyeh; and as for rushin’ after 
Alfredand Christopher, when their natural 
mothehs are bumpin’ around handy— She 
cert’nly can’t be offended?” he broke 
off, and looked again where she had gone. 
‘*T ’ain’t never studied ’em much,” he re- 
sumed; and while he stood, Miss Wood 
passed him brightly again, and was dan- 
cing the schottische almost immediately. 
‘‘Oh yes, she knows me,” the swarthy 
cow-puncher mused, ‘‘ Yu’ may notspeak 
to the stranger yu’ scrape by in a door, 
but yu’ve got to take trouble not to see 
him, and what she’s a-fussin’ at is mighty 
interestin’. Hello!” 

‘* Hello!” said Lin McLean, sourly. He 
had just looked into the kitchen. 

‘*Not dancin’?” the Southerner in- 
quired. 

‘*Don’t know how.” 

‘*Had scyarlet fever and forgot your 
past life?” 

Lin grinned. 

‘*Better persuade the school-marm to 
learn yu’. She’s goin’ to give me in- 
struction.” 

‘* Huh!” went Mr. McLean, and skulked 
out to the barrel. 

‘““Why, they claimed you weren't 
drinkin’ this month!” said his friend, fol- 
lowing. 

‘*Well, Iam. Here’s luck!” The two 
pledged in tin cups. ‘But I'm not 
waltzin’ with her,” blurted Mr. McLean, 
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grievously. ‘She called me an excep. 
tion.” 

** Waltzin’?” said the Virginian, quick 
ly; and hearing the fiddles, he hastened 
away. 

Few in the Bear Creek country cou) 
waltz, and with these it was mostly a) 
unsteered and ponderous event: there 
fore was the Southerner bent upon profit 
ing by his skill. He entered the room. 
and his lady saw him come where she 
sat, alone for the moment, and 
thoughts grew a little hurried. 

‘* Will you try a turn, ma’am?” 

‘‘T beg your pardon?” It was a re 
mote, well-schooled eye she lifted upon 
him now. 

‘If you like a waltz, ma’am, will you 
waltz with me?” 

‘* You’re from Virginia, I understand?” 
said Molly Wood, regarding him politely, 
but not rising. One gains authority im 
mensely by keeping one’s seat. Al good 
teachers know this. 

‘* Yes, ma’am, from Virginia.” 

‘‘T’ve heard Southerners have such 
good manners.” 

‘*That’s correct.” The cow- puncher 
flushed, but he spoke in his unvaryingly 
gentle voice. 

‘*For in New England, you know,” 
pursued Miss Molly, noting his searf and 
clean-shaven chin, and then again steadily 
meeting his eye, ‘‘gentlemen ask to be 
presented to ladies before they ask them 
to waltz.” 

He stood a moment before her, deeper 
and deeper scarlet; and the more she saw 
his handsome looks, the keener rose her 
enjoyment of this. She waited for him 
to speak of the river, for then she was 
going to be surprised, and gradually to 
recall that slight annoyance, and then be 
very nice to him. But he gave her a 
more rapid astonishment. ‘‘I ask your 
pardon, lady,” said he, and bowing, 
walked off, leaving her at once afraid 
that he might not come back. But she 
had altogether mistaken her man. Back 
he came serenely with Mr. Taylor, who 
suspected nothing, and made them ac- 
quainted. Thus were the conventions 
vindicated. It can never be known what 
the cow-puncher was going to say next, 
for James Westfall stepped up with the 
glass of water he had left Miss Wood to 
bring, and asking for a turn, most gra- 
ciously received it. She danced away 
from a situation where she began to feel 
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herself getting the worst of it. One mo- 
ment the Virginian stared at his lady 
lightly circulating, and then he went out 
to the barrel. 

‘‘Been gettin’ them instructions?” said 
Lin McLean; ‘‘ thought I saw yw’ learn- 
in’ your steps through the windo’.” 

‘* Here's youh good health, seh,” said 
the Southerner. And they pledged again 
in the tin cups. 

‘‘Did she call yu’ an exception, or any- 
thing?” said Lin. 

‘Well, it would cipher out right close 
in that neighbo’hood.” 

‘ Here’s how, then!” cried the delighted 
Lin, over his cup. And they proceeded 
forthwith to feel like brothers. 

‘* Jest because yu’ happen to come from 
Vermont,” continued Mr. McLean, ‘‘is no 
cause for stickin’ yer nose in the air. 
Shoo! I was raised in Massachusetts my- 
self, and big men have been raised there 
too. Daniel Webster and Israel Putnam, 
and a lot of them politicians.” 

‘Virginia is a good little old State,” 
observed the Southerner. 

‘Both of °em’s a sight ahead of Ver- 
mont. She told me I was the first ex- 
ception she'd struck.” 

‘What rule were yu’ provin’ at the 
time, Lin?” 

‘Well, yu’ see I started to kiss her.” 

‘* Jumpin’ Jemima!” 

‘‘Shueks! I didn’t mean nothin’.” 

‘“‘T reckon yu’ stopped mighty sudden?” 

“Why, I'd been ridin’ out with her— 
ridin’ to school, ridin’ from school, and 
a-comin’ and a- goin’, and she chattin’ 
cheerful and askin’ me a heap o’ questions 
all about myself every day, and I not 
lyin’ much, neither. AndsoI figured she 
wouldn’t mind. Lots of them like it. 
But she didn’t, you bet!” 

‘‘No,” said the Virginian, absently. 
‘‘She never.” He had pulled her out of 
the water once, and he had been her un- 
rewarded knight even to-day, and he felt 
his grievance; but he spoke not of it to 
Lin; for he felt also, in memory, herarms 
clinging round him as he carried her 
ashore upon his horse. But he mutter- 
ed ‘‘ Plumb ridiculous!” as her injustice 
struck him afresh, while the outraged 
McLean told his tale. 

‘Trample is what she has done on me 
to-night, and without notice. We was 
startin’ to come here; Taylor and Mrs. 
were ahead in the buggy, and I was hold- 
in’ her horse and helpin’ her up in the 
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saddle, like I done for days and days. 
Who was there to see us? And I figured 
she’d not mind, and she calls me an ex- 
ception! Yu’d ought to’ve just heard 
her about Western men respectin’ women. 
So that’s the last word we've spoke. We 
come twenty-five miles then, she scootin’ 
in front, and her horse kickin’ the sand 
in my face. Mrs. Taylor she guessed 
something was up, but she didn’t tell.” 

‘*Miss Wood didn’t tell?” 

‘‘Not she! She'll never open her head. 
She can take care of herself, you bet!” 

The fiddles sounded hilariously in the 
house, and the feet also. They had warm- 
ed up altogether, and their dancing figures 
crossed the windows back and forth ener- 
getically. The two outcasts drew near to 
it, and looked in with gloom. 

‘*There she goes,” said Lin. 

‘““With Westfall again,” said the Vir- 
ginian. ‘‘ James has a wife and a fam’ly, 
and James gets the dancin’ too.” Soon 
they saw Mr. Taylor favored. ‘‘ Another 
married man,” the Southerner comment- 
ed. They prowled round to the store- 
room, and passed through the kitchen to 
where the assembly was robustly tramp- 
ing. ‘‘Stillold Taylor. Let’s have some 
whiskey.” They had it, and returned. 
‘*Uncle Carmody has got her now,” drawl- 
ed the Virginian. ‘‘He polkas like a 
landslide. She learns his monkey-faced 
kid to spell dog and cow all the mawnin’. 
He ought to be tucked up cozy in his bed 
right now, Uncle Carmody ought.” 

And just here one of the infants be- 
neath the table awaked, and said ‘* Baa!” 
drowsily. 

‘*Nine, ten, eleven beautiful sleepin’ 
strangers,” the Virginian counted, in a 
sweet voice. 

‘* What do you mean ?” said Lin. 

‘Eleven, twelve. This hyeh is little 
Christopher in the blue-stripe quilt—or 
maybe that other pink-head is him. The 
angels have commenced to drop in on us 
right smart along Bear Creek, Lin.” 

‘** What trash are yu’ talkin’, anyway?” 

“If they look so awful alike in the 
heavenly gyarden,”’ the gentle Southerner 
continued, ‘‘I’d jest hate to be the folks 
that has the cuttin’ of em out o’ the gen- 
eral herd. And that’s a right quaint 
notion too,” he added, softly; and stoop- 
ing among the torpid babies, became busy 
with their wraps and blankets. © 

Puzzled, Mr. McLean stared; then, with 
a genial screech, sprang to abet him. 
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The Swinton barbecue was over. The 
fiddles were silent, the steer was eaten, 
the barrel emptied—or largely so—and 
the tapers extinguished ; around the house 
and sunken fire all movement of guests 
was quiet; the families were long depart- 
ed homeward, and after their hospitable 
turbulence the Swintons slept. 

Mr. and Mrs. Westfall drove through 
the night, and as they neared their cabin 
there came from among the bundled wraps 
a still, small voice. 

‘** Jim,” said his wife, ‘‘I said Alfred 
would catch cold!” 

** Oh, he’s not done anything like that.” 

‘‘He has. Listen how hoarse he is. I 
told you we ought not tocome. He has 
never been tlhe same child since his teeth- 
ing.” 

‘*Bosh! Lizzie, don’t you fret. He’s 
little more than a yearlin’, and of course 
he’ll snuffle.” And young James took a 
kiss from his love. 

** Well, how you can speak of Alfred 
that way, calling him a yearling, as if he 
was acalf, and he just as much your child 
as mine. I don’t see, James Westfall!” 

‘“Why, what under the sun do you 
mean?” 

‘There he goes again! 
home, Jim. 
cough.” 

So they hurried home. Soon the nine 
miles were finished, and good James was 
unhitching by his stable lantern, while 
his wife in the house hastened to commit 
their offspring to bed. The traces had 
dropped, and each horse marched for- 
ward for further unbuckling, when James 
heard himself called. Indeed, there was 
that in his wife’s voice which made him 
jerk out his pistol as he ran. But it was 
no bear or Indian; only two strange chil- 
dren on the bed, at which his wife was 
glaring. 

He sighed with relief, and laid down 
the pistol. 

“Put that on again, James Westfall. 
You'll need it. Look here!” 

‘Well, they won’t bite. Whose are 
they? Where have you stowed ourn?” 

‘* Where have I—” But why not im- 
agine what this mother said to her dense 
lord? ‘‘ An@ you ask me!” she conclud- 

ed. ‘‘Ask Lin McLean. Ask him that 
sets bulls on folks and steals slippers what 
he’s done with our innocent lambs, mix- 
ing them up with other people’s coughing 
unhealthy brats. That’s Charlie Taylor 


Do hurry up 
He’s got a real strange 
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in Alfred’s clothes; and I knew Alfred 
didn’t cough like that, and I said to you 
it was strange; and the other one that’s 
been put in Christopher’s new quilts js 
not even a bub—bub—boy !” 

As this crime against society shone sud 
denly clear to James Westfall’s under 
standing, he sat down on the nearest piece 
of furniture, and, heedless of his wife's 
tears and his exchanged children, broke 
into unregenerate laughter. Doubtless af 
ter his sharp alarm about the bear he was 
unstrung. His lady, however, promptly 
restrung him; and by the time they had 
repacked the now clamorous changelings 
and were rattling on their way to the Ta, 
lors’, he began to share her outraged fee] 
ings properly, as a husband and a father 
should; but when he reached the Tay 
lors, and learned from Miss Wood that 
at this house a child had been unwrapped 
whom nobody could at all identify, and 
that Mr. and Mrs. Taylor were already 
far on the road to the Swintons, James 
Westfall whipped up his horses and gre 
almost as thirsty for revenge as was his 
wife. 


Where the steer had been roast, the 
powdered ashes were now cold white, and 
Mr. McLean, feeling through his dreams 
the change come over the air, sat up cau- 
tiously among the out-door slumberers 
and waked his neighbor. 

‘** Day will be soon,” he whispered, ‘‘ and 
we must light out of this. I never sus 
picioned yu’ had that much devil in yu’ 
before.” 

**T reckon some o’ the fellows will act 
haidstrong,” the Virginian murmured 
luxuriously among the warmth of his 
blankets. Being inexperienced of women, 
or of mothers at least, he failed to divine 
his worst enemies in this. 

‘“*T tell yu’ we must skip,” said Lin, for 
the second time; and he rubbed the Vir- 
ginian’s black head, which alone was visi- 
ble. 

‘Skip, then, you,” came muffled from 
within; ‘‘and keep you’self mighty sca’ce 
till they can appreciate our frolic.” 

The Southerner withdrew deeper into 
his bed; and Mr. McLean, informing him 
that he was a fool, arose and saddled his 
horse. From the saddle-bag he brought 
a parcel, and lightly laying this beside 
Bokay Baldy, he mounted, and was gone. 
When Baldy awoke, later, he found the 
parcel to be a pair of flowery slippers. 








WHERE FANCY WAS BRED. 


In selecting the inert Virginian as the 
fool, Mr. MeLean was scarcely accurate: 
it is the absent who are always guilty. 
And MeLean’s reputation—nay, his very 
life— But this is what happened: 

Before ever Lin could have been a mile 
in retreat, the rattle of wheels roused all 
of them, and here came the Taylors. Be- 
fore the Taylors’ knocking had brought 
the Swintons to their door other wheels 
sounded, and here were Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
mody, and close after them Mr. Dow, 
alone, who told how his wife had gone 
into one of her fits—she upon whom Dr. 
Barker, at Drybone, had enjoined total 
abstinence from excitement. She proved 
the only absentee. The voices of women 
and children began to be uplifted; the 
Westfalls arrived in a lather, and the 
Thomases; aud by sunrise, what with fa- 
thers and mothers and spectators and loud 
offspring, there was gathered such a meet- 
ing as has seldom been before among the 
generations of speaking men. To-day 
can you hear legends of it from Texas to 
Montana; but I am giving you the full 
particulars. Of course they pitched upon 


poor Lin, and some subtle insinuations of 
Trampas were derided at once; his spite- 


ful nature was known; and here was the 
Virginian, doing his best, holding horses 
and helping ladies descend, while the 
name of McLean was a hissing and a by- 
word. Soon a party led by Mr. Dow set 
forth in search of him, and the Southern- 
er debated a moment, but judged they 
might safely go on searching. Mrs. 
Westfall found Christopher at once in the 
green shawl of Anna Maria Dow; but all 
was not achieved thus in the twinkling 
of aneye. Mr. McLean had, it appeared, 
as James Westfall lugubriously pointed 
out, not merely ‘‘swapped the duds; he 
had shuffled the whole doggone deck”; 
and they sighed over this Satanic inven- 
tion. The fathers were but of moderate 
assistance; it was the mothers did the 
heavy work; and by ten o’clock some un- 
solved problems grew so delicate that a 
ladies’ caucus was organized in a private 
room—no admittance for men—and what 
was done there I can only surmise. Dur- 
ing its progress the search party returned. 
It had not found Mr. McLean. It had 
found a tree with a notice pegged upon 
it, reading, ‘‘God bless our home!” This 
was captured. But success attended the 
caucus; each mother emerged satisfied 
that she had received her own, and each 
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sire, now that his family was itself again, 
began to look at his neighbor sidewise. 
Most of them, being as yet more their 
wives’ lovers than their children’s par- 
ents, had, like Westfall, seen mirth in it 
at the go-off, like him been swiftly chast- 
ened, and, like him, they now ceased to 
feel very severely toward Lin McLean. 
The women could not take this view. 
‘* And, anyway,” said Mrs. Westfall, “ it 
was real defiant of him putting that up 
on the tree.” 

‘*Yes,” spoke the Virginian, ‘that 
wasn’t sort o’ right. Especially as I done 
the trick myself,” he gently announced. 

Well, they could not pump up an en- 
tirely new indignation, and he was not 
scolded as sharply as such a stroke of 
genius deserved. But when they sat 
down to lunch upon the copious remnant 
of the barbecue, he did not jointhem. In 
telling you that Mrs. Dow was the only 
lady absent on this historic morning, I 
was guilty of an inadvertence. 

The Virginian, quite good again after 
his freak, rode away sedately through 
the autumn sunshine; and as he went he 
asked his Monte horse a question. ‘‘ Do 
yu’ reckon she'll have forgot you too, you 
pie-biter?” said he. Although the cow- 
puncher’s leathern chaps were on his legs 
again, the scarf was knotted at his neck, 
and his appearance was not one of which 
a man need be ashamed, or a woman sorry 
to see. It was Sunday, and no school- 
day, and he found her in her cabin that 
was near the Taylors’ house. Her eyes 
were very bright. 

‘*T thought I'd jest call,” said he. 

‘“Why, that’s such a pity! Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor are away.” 

‘* Yes; they’ve been right busy. 
why I thought Id call. 
for a ride, ma’am?” 

‘‘Dearme! I—” 

‘* You can ride my 
tle.” 

‘“What! And you 

‘‘No,ma’am. Nor the two of us ride 
him this time, either.” At this she turned 
entirely pink, and he, noticing, went on, 
quietly: ‘“‘I'll catch up one of Taylor's 
hawses. Taylor knows me.” 

“No. I don’t really thiak I could do 
that. But thank you. Thank you very 
much. I must go now and see how Mrs. 
Taylor's fire is.” 

“Tl look after that, ma'am. I'd like 
for yu’ to go ridin’ mighty well. Yu’ 


That's 
Will yu’ come 


hawse. He’s gen- 


walk?” 
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have no babies this mawnin’ to be anx- 
ious after.” 

Grandmother Stark flashed awake im- 
mediately. ‘‘I don’t know what you 
mean, sir, by that. And I am not ac- 
customed to permit strangers to advise 
me upon my duties.” 

*“T was introduced, ma’am. And I 
wouldn’t be oversteppin’ for the world. 
I’]l go away if you want.” 

‘*'You call yourself a man, I suppose,” 
said Molly W ood. 

But at her suddenly rigid severity he 
did not tremble in the least. Her fierce 
attitude filled him with delight and ten- 
derness, as he stood smiling gravely, and 
watching the pink of her forehead where 
the hair rippled. 

‘‘A grown-up, responsible man,” she 
repeated. 

‘* Yes, ma'am. 
down now. 

‘“*And you let them think that—that 
Mr. McLean— You dare not look me in 
the face and say it was he who did that 
last night.” 

**T reckon I dassen’t.” 

‘*There! I said so from the first!” 

** Who did yu’ say it to, ma’am?” 

‘““What! are you afraid?’ And she 
laughed — it was a delicate, mocking 
strain. 

“Why, only they seemed so plumb 
genuwinely astonished when I owned up 
about it myself, that I was afraid they'd 
been foolin’ me if you’d told ’em you'd 
seen me.” 

‘*T did not see you. I knew it must— 
Of course I did not tell any one. When 
I said I said so from the first, I meant— 
you can understand perfectly what I 
meant.” 

‘** Yes, ma’am.” 

‘*And what sort of a trick was it to 
play? Do you call it a manly thing to 
frighten and distress women because you 
—for no reason at all? I should never 
have imagined it could be the act of a 
person who wears a big pistol and rides a 
big horse. I should be afraid to go riding 
with such an immature protector.” 

‘Yes, ma’am. That was awful child- 
ish. Your words do cut alittle; for may- 
be there’s been times when I have acted 
pretty near like a man. But I cert’nly 
forgot to be introduced before I spoke to 
yu’ last night. Because why? You've 
found me out dead in one thing. Won't 
you take a guess at this too?” 


I think so.” He sat 
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Molly Wood now had a desire to run 
somewhere, but there was nowhere for 
hertorun. ‘I cannot sit guessing why 
people do not behave themselves— who 
seem to know better,” said she. 

**Oh, ma'am, I’ve played square and 
owned up to yu’. And that’s not what 
you're doin’ by me. I ask your pardon 
if I say what I have a right to say in lan- 
guage not as good as I'd like to talk to 
yu’ with. But at South Fork Crossin’ 
who did any introducin’? Did yu’ com- 
plain I was a stranger then?” 

‘*I—no!” she flashed out; then, quite 
sweetly, ‘‘The driver told me it wasn’t 
really so dangerous there, you know.” 

“That’s not the point I’m makin’, 
ma'am. You are a grown-up woman, a 
responsible woman. You’ve come ever so 
far, and all alone, to a rough country to 
instruct young children that play games 
—tag, and hide-and-seek, and fooleries 
they'll have to quit when they get old. 
Don’t you think pretendin’ yu’ don’t 
know a man—his name's nothin’, but 
him—a man whom you were glad enough 
to let assist yu’ when somebody was 
needed —don’t you think that’s mighty 
close to hide-and-seek them children 
plays? I ain’t so sure but what there's a 
pair of us children in this hyeh room.” 

Molly Wood was regarding him sau- 
eily. ‘‘I don’t think I like you,” said 
she. 

‘“That’s all square enough. You're 
goin’ to love me before we get through. | 
wish yu’d come a-ridin’, ma’am.” 

** Dear, dear, dear! Men are so big and 
strong! And they think they only need 
to sit and make chests at a girl—” 

‘“Goodness gracious! I ain’t makin’ 
any chests at yu’!” The Virginian 
laughed aloud with relish—he did not 
do so often—and the note in his laughter 
found more favor with Miss Wood than 
even his direct and potent countenance. 
‘** Please come a-ridin’,” he urged. ‘‘It’s 
the prettiest kind of a day.” 

But she would not; and soon he knew 
inwardly that in spite of hide-and-seek 
she was somehow beyond him and easily 
held herself there; so he sealed his deter- 
mination to reach her one day. 

‘*T must tell yu’ good-by now,” said 
he. ‘‘But ’m coming again. And next 
time I’ll have along a gentle hawse for 
yu’.” 

‘* Next time! Next time! Well, per- 
haps I will go. Do you live far?” 
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“T live on Judge Henry’s ranch, over 
vondeh.” He pointed across the moun- 
tains. ‘‘It’s on Sunk Creek. A pretty 
rough trail; but I can come hyeh to see 
vou in a day, I reckon. Well, I hope 
you'll cert’nly enjoy good health, ma’am.” 

‘‘Oh, there’s one thing!” said Molly 
Wood, calling after him rather quickly. 
*J—I'm not at all afraid of horses. You 
needn’t bring such a gentle one. I—was 
very tired that day, and—and I don’t 
scream as a rule.” 

He turned and looked at her so that 
she could not meet his glance. ‘‘ Bless 
your heart!” said he. ‘‘ Will yu’ give me 
one 0’ those flowers?” 

‘Oh, certainly! I’m always so glad 
vhen people like them.” 

‘*They’re kind o’ gray, like your eyes.” 

‘‘ Never mind my eyes.” 

‘*Can’t help it, ma’am; not since South 
Fork.” 

He put the flower in the leather band 
of his hat, and rode away on his Monte 
horse. Miss Wood lingered a moment, 
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then made some steps toward her gate, 
from which he could still be seen; and 
then, with something like a toss of the 
head, she went in and shut her door. 

Somewhat later in the day the Virgin- 
ian met Mr. McLean, who looked at his 
hat, and innocently quoted, ‘*‘ My Loo- 
loo picked a daisy.’ ” 

‘*Don’t yu’, Lin,” said the Southerner. 

‘*Then I won’t,” said Lin. 

Thus, for this occasion, did the Virgin- 
ian part from his lady—and nothing said 
about the handkerchief one way or an- 
other. 


Fragment from a postscript, in a letter 
received at Bennington, Vermont: 

‘*Please send my Browning and Jane 
Austen. I have been neglecting serious 
culture shockingly. But you have no 
idea how delightful it is to ride, especial- 
ly on a spirited horse, which I can do 
now quite well. My dear, these cow- 
boys are most extraordinary ! 

MOLLY.” 


OF ARC.* 


BY THE SIEUR LOUIS DE CONTE 
(HER PAGE AND SECRETARY). 


BOOK ITI. 


CHAPTER I. 


CANNOT bear to dwell at great length 

upon the shameful history of the 
summer and winter following the cap- 
ture. For a while I was not much trou- 
bled, for I was expecting every day to 
hear that Joan had been put to ransom, 
and that the King—no, not the King, but 
grateful France—had come eagerly for- 
ward to pay it. By the laws of war she 
could not be denied the privilege of ran- 
som. She was not a rebel; she was a 
legitimately constituted soldier, head of 
the armies of France by her King’s ap- 
pointment, and guilty of no crime khown 
to military law; therefore she could not 
be detained upon any pretext, if ransom 
were proffered. 

But day after day dragged by and no 
ransom was offered! It seems incredi- 
ble, but it is true. Was that reptile Tre- 
mouille busy at the King’s ear? All we 
know is, that the King was silent, and 


made no offer and no effort in behalf of 
this poor girl who had done so much for 
him. 

But unhappily there was alacrity 
enough in another quarter. The news 
of the capture reached Paris the day after 
it happened, and the glad English and 
Burgundians deafened the world all the 
day and all the night with the clamor of 
their joy-bells and the thankful thunder 
of their artillery; and the next day the 
Vicar-General of the Inquisition sent a 
message to the Duke of Burgundy re- 
quiring the-delivery of the prisoner into 
the hands of the Church to be tried as an 
idolater. 

The English had seen their opportuni- 
ty, and it was the English power that 
was really acting, not the Church. The 
Church was being used as a blind, a dis- 
guise; and for a forcible reason: the 
Church was not only able to take the life 
of Joan of Are, but to blight her influ- 
ence and the valor-breeding inspiration 


* Begun in April number, 1895. 
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of her name, whereas the English power 
could but kill her body; that would not 
diminish or destroy the influence of her 
name; it would magnify it and make it 
permanent. Joan of Are was the only 
power in France that the English did not 
despise, the only power in France that 
they considered formidable. If the Church 
could be brought to take her life, or to 
proclaim her an idolater, a heretic, a 
witch, sent from Satan, not from heaven, 
it was believed that the English suprem- 
acy could be at once reinstated. 

The Duke of Burgundy listened—but 
waited. He could not doubt that the 
French King or the French people would 
come forward presently and pay a higher 
price than the English. He kept Joan 
a close prisoner in a strong fortress, and 
continued to wait, week after week. He 
was a French Prince, and was at heart 
ashamed to sell her to the English. Yet 
with all his waiting no offer came to him 
from the French side. 

One day Joan played a cunning trick 
on her jailer, and not only slipped out of 
her prison, but locked him up in it. But 
as she fled away she was seen by a senti- 
nel, and was caught and brought back. 

Then she was sent to Beaurevoir, a 
stronger castle. This was early in Au- 
gust, and she had been in captivity more 
than two months, now. Here she was 
shut up in the top of a tower which was 
sixty feet high. She ate her heart there 
for another long stretch—about three 
months and a half. And she was aware, 
all these weary five months of captivity, 
that the English, under cover of the 
Church, were dickering for her as one 
would dicker for a horse or a slave, and 
that France was silent, the King silent, 
all her friends the same. Yes, it was pit- 
iful. 

And yet when she heard at last that 
Compiégne was being closely besieged 
and likely to be captured, and that the 
enemy had declared that no inhabitant 
of it should escape massacre, not even 
children of seven years of age, she was 
in a fever at once to fly to our rescue. 
So she tore her bedclothes to strips and 
tied them together and descended this 
frail rope in the night, and it broke and 
she fell and was badly bruised, and re- 
mained three days insensible, meantime 
neither eating nor drinking. 

And now came relief to us, led by the 
Count of Vendéme, and Compiégne was 
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saved and the siege raised. This was 4 
disaster to the Duke of Burgundy. He 
had to have money, now. It was a good 
time for a new bid to be made for Joan 
of Are. The English at once sent a Frenc}, 
Bishop—that forever infamous Pierre 
Cauchon of Beauvais. He was partly 
promised the Archbishopric of Rouen, 
which was vacant, if he should succeed 
He claimed the right to preside over Jo 
an’s ecclesiastical trial because the battle- 
ground where she was taken was within 
his diocese. 

By the military usage of the time the 
ransom of a royal Prince was 10,000 
livres of gold, which is 61,125 francs—a 
fixed sum, you see. It must be accepted, 
when offered; it could not be refused. 

Cauchon brought the offer of this very 
sum from the English—a royal Prince's 
ransom for the poor little peasant girl of 
Domremy. It shows in a striking way 
the English idea of her formidable im- 
portance. It was accepted. For that 
sum Joan of Are the Savior of France 
was sold; sold to her enemies; to the en 
emies of her country; enemies who had 
lashed and thrashed and thumped and 
trounced France for a century and made 
holiday sport of it; enemies who had for 
gotten, years and years ago, what a French 
man’s face was like, so used were they to 
seeing nothing but his back; enemies 
whom she had whipped, whom she had 
cowed, whom she had taught to respect 
French valor, new-born in her nation by 
the breath of her spirit; enemies who 
hungered for her life as being the only 
puissance able to stand between English 
triumph and French degradation. Sold 
to a French priest by a French Prince, 
with the French King and the French 
nation standing thankless by and saying 
nothing. 

And she—what did she say? Nothing. 
Not a reproach passed her lips. She was 
too great for that--she was Joan of Arc; 
and when that is said, all is said. 

As a soldier, her record was spotless. 
She could not be called to account for 
anything under that head. A subterfuge 
must be found, and, as we have seen, was 
found. She must be tried by priests for 
crimes against religion. If none could 
be discovered, some must be invented. 
Let the miscreant Cauchon alone to con- 
trive those. 

Rouen was chosen as the scene of the 
trial. It was in the heart of the English 
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power; its population had been under 
English dominion so many generations 
that they were hardly French now, save 
in language. The place was strongly gar- 
risoned. Joan was taken there near the 
end of December, 1430, and flung into a 
dungeon. Yes, aud clothed in chains, 
that free spirit! 

Still France made no move. How do 
| account for this?’ I think there is only 
one way. You will remember that when- 
ever Joan was not at the front, the French 
held back and ventured nothing; that 
whenever she led, they swept everything 
before them, so long as they could see her 
white armor or her banner; that every 
time she fell wounded or was reported 
killed—as at Compiégne—they broke in 
panie and fled like sheep. I argue from 
this that they had undergone no real 
transformation as yet; that at bottom 
they were still under the spell of a timor- 
ousness born of generations of unsuccess, 
and a lack of confidence in each other 
and in their leaders born of old and bit- 
ter experience in the way of treacheries 
of all sorts—for their kings had been 
treacherous to their great vassals and to 
their generals, and these in turn were 
treacherous to the head of the state and 
to each other. The soldiery found that 
they could depend utterly on Joan, and 
upon her alone. With her gone, every- 
thing was gone. She was the sun that 
melted the frozen torrents and set them 
boiling; with that sun removed, they 
froze again, and the army and all France 
became what they had been before, mere 
dead corpses—that and nothing more; 
incapable of thought, hope, ambition, or 
motion. 


CHAPTER II 


My wound gave me a great deal of 
trouble clear into the first part of Octo- 
ber; then the fresher weather renewed 
my lifeand strength. All this time there 
were reports drifting about that the King 
was going to ransom Joan. I believed 
these, for I was young and had not yet 
found out the littleness and meanness of 
our poor human race, which brags about 
itself so much, and thinks it is better and 
higher than the other animals. 

In October I was well enough to go out 
with two sorties,and in the second one, 
on the 23d,I was wounded again. My 
luck had turned, you see. On the night 
of the 25th the besiegers decamped, and 


in the disorder and confusion one of their 
prisoners escaped and got safe into Com- 
piégne, and hobbled into my room as pal- 
lid and pathetic an object as you would 
wish to see. 

‘*What? Alive? Noél Rainguesson!” 

It was indeed he. It was a most joy- 
fuk meeting, that you will easily know; 
and also as sad as it was joyful. We 
could not speak Joan’s name. One's 
voice would have broken down. We 
knew who was meant when she was men- 
tioned; we could say ‘‘she” and ‘ her,” 
but we could not speak the name. 

We talked of the personal staff. Old 
D’Aulon, wounded and a prisoner, was 
still with Joan and serving her, by per- 
mission of the Duke of Burgundy. Joan 
was being treated with the respect due to 
her rank and to her character as a pris- 
oner of war taken in honorable conflict. 
And this was continued—as we learned 
later—until she fell into the hands of that 
bastard of Satan, Pierre Cauchon, Bishop 
of Beauvais. 

Noél was full of noble and affectionate 
praises and appreciations of our old boast- 
ful big Standard-bearer, now gone silent 
forever, his real and imaginary battles 
all fought, his work done, his life honor- 
ably closed and completed. 

‘And think of his luck!” burst out 
Noél, with his eyes full of tears. ‘‘ Al- 
ways the pet child of luck! See how it 
followed him and staid by him, from his 
first step all through, in the field or out 
of it; always a splendid figure in the pub- 
lic eye, courted and envied everywhere; 
always having a chance to do fine things 
and always doing them; in the beginning 
called the Paladin in joke, and called it 
afterward in earnest because he magnifi- 
cently made the title good; and at last— 
supremest luck of all—died in the field! 
died with his harness on; died faithful 
to his charge, the Standard in his hand; 
died—oh, think of it—with the approv- 
ing eye of Joan of Arc upon him! He 
drained the cup of glory to the last drop, 
and went jubilant to his peace, blessedly 
spared all part in the disaster which was 
to follow. What luck, what luck! And 
we? What was our sin that we are still 
here, we who have also earned our place 
with the happy dead?” 

And presently he said: 

‘*They tore the sacred Standard from 
his dead hand and carried it away, their 
most precious prize after its captured 
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owner. But they haven’t it now. A 
month ago we put our lives upon the 
risk—our two good knights, my fellow- 
prisoners, and I—and stole it, and got it 
smuggled by trusty hands to Orleans, and 
there it is now, safe for all time in the 
Treasury.” 

I was glad and grateful to learn that. 
I have seen it often since, when I have 
gone to Orleans on the 8th of May to be 
the petted old guest of the city and hold 
the first place of honor at the banquets 
and in the processions—I mean since 
Joan’s brothers passed from this life. It 
will still be there, sacredly guarded by 
French love, a thousand years from now 
—yes, as long as any shred of it hangs 
together.* 

Two or three weeks after this talk came 
the tremendous news like a thunder-clap, 
and we were aghast—Joan of Are sold to 
the English! 

Not fora moment had we ever dreamed 
of such a thing. We were young, you 
see, and did not know the human race, 
as I have said before. We had been so 
proud of our country, so sure of her no- 
bleness, her magnanimity, her gratitude. 
We had expected little of the King, but 
of France we had expected everything. 
Everybody knew that in various towns 
patriot priests had been marching in pro- 
cession urging the people to sacrifice 
money, property, everything, and buy the 
freedom of their heaven-sent deliverer. 
That the money would be raised we had 
not thought of doubting. 

But it was all over, now, all over. It 
was a bitter time for us. The heavens 
seemed hung with black; all cheer went 
out from our hearts. Was this comrade 
here at my bedside really Noél Raingues- 
son, that light-hearted creature whose 

* It remained there three hundred and sixty 
years, and then was destroyed in a public bonfire, 
together with two swords, a plumed cap, several 
suits of state apparel, and other relics of the Maid, 
by a mob in the time of the Revolution. Nothing 
which the hand of Joan of Are is known to have 
touched now remains in existence except a few pre- 
ciously guarded military and state papers which she 
signed, her pen being guided by a clerk or her sec- 
retary Louis de Conte. A bowlder exists from 
which she is known to have mounted her horse 
when she was once setting out upon a campaign. 
Up to a quarter of a century ago there was a single 
hair from her head. still in existence. It was drawn 
through the wax of a seal attached to the parch- 
ment of a state document. It was surreptitiously 
snipped out, seal and all, by some vandal relic-hunter, 
and carried off. Doubtless it still exists, but only 
the thief knows where.—Nore By THE TRANSLATOR. 





whole life was but one long joke, and 
who used up more breath in laughie,y 
than in keeping his body alive? No, no: 
that Noél I was to see no more. This 
one’s heart was broken. He moved gricy 
ing about, and absently, like one in a 
dream; the stream of his laughter was 
dried at its source. 

Well, that was best. It was my own 
mood. We were company for each otlier. 
He nursed me patiently through the dull 
long weeks, and at last, in January, I was 
strong enough to go about again. Then 
he said: 

**Shall we go, now?” 

“Toa” 

There was no need to explain. Our 
hearts were in Rouen, we would carry 
our bodies there. All that we cared for 
in this life was shut up in that fortress. 
We could not help her, but it would be 
some solace to us to be near her, to breathe 
the air that she breathed, and look daily 
upon the stone walls that hid her. What 
if we should be made prisoners there? 
Well, we could but do our best, and let 
luck and fate decide what should happen. 

And so we started. We could not re 
alize the change which had come upon 
the country. We seemed able to choose 
our own route and go wherever we pleased, 
unchallenged and unmolested. When 
Joan of Are was in the field, there was a 
sort of panic of fear everywhere; but now 
that she was out of the way, fear had 
vanished. Nobody was troubled about 
you or afraid of you, nobody was curious 
about you or your business, everybody 
was indifferent. 

We presently saw that we could take 
to the Seine, and not weary ourselves out 
with land travel. So we did it, and were 
earried in a boat to within a league of 
Rouen. Then we got ashore; not on the 
hilly side, but on the other, where it is as 
level as a floor. Nobody could enter or 
leave the city without explaining him- 
self. It was because they feared attempts 
at a rescue of Joan. 

We had no trouble. We stopped in 
the plain with a family of peasants and 
staid a week, helping them with their 
work for board and lodging, and making 
friends of them. We got clothes like 
theirs, and wore them.. When we had 
worked our way through their reserves 
and gotten their confidence, we found that 
they secretly harbored Frénch hearts in 
their bodies. Then we came out frankly 
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From the portrait, by an unknown pair 


and told them everything, and found 
them ready to do anything they could to 
help us. Our plan was soon made, and 
was quite simple. It was to help them 
drive a flock of sheep to the market of 
the city. 
the venture in a melancholy drizzle of 
rain, and passed through the frowning 
gatesunmolested. Our friends had friends 
living over a humble wine-shop in a 
quaint tall building situated in one of the 
narrow lanes that run down from the 
Vor. XCIL—No. 550.—66 


One morning early we made 
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ter, in the Hdtel de Ville at Rowen 


Cathedral to the river, and with these 
they bestowed us; and the next day they 
smuggled our own proper clothing and 
The family that 
lodged us-—the Pierrons—were French in 
sympathy, and we needed to have no se- 
crets from them. 


; . 
other belongings to us. 


CHAPTER III. 
IT was necessary for me to have some 
, to gain bread for Noél and myself; 
and when the Pierrons found that I knew 
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how to write, they applied to their con- 
fessor in my behalf, and he got a place for 
me with a good priest named Manchon, 
who was to be the chief recorder in the 
Great Trial of Joan of Arc now approach- 
ing. It was a strange position for me— 
clerk to the recorder—and dangerous if 
my sympathies and late employment 
should be found out. But there was not 
much danger. Manchon was at bottom 
friendly to Joan and would not betray 
me; and my name would not, for I had 
discarded my surname and retained only 
my given one, like a person of low degree. 

I attended Manchon constantly straight 
along, out of January and into February, 
and was often in the citadel with him 
—in the very fortress where Joan was 
imprisoned, though not in the dungeon 
where she was confined, and so did not 
see her, of course. 

Manchon told me everything that had 
been happening before my coming. Ever 
since the purchase of Joan, Cauchon had 
been busy packing his jury for the de- 
struction of the Maid—weeks and weeks 
he had spent in this bad industry. The 
University of Paris had sent him a num- 
ber of learned and able and trusty eccle- 
siastics of the stripe he wanted; and he 
had scraped together a clergyman of like 
stripe and great fame here and there and 
yonder, until he was able to construct a 
formidable court numbering half a hun- 
dred distinguished names. French names 
they were, but their interests and sympa- 
thies were English. 

A great officer of the Inquisition was 
also sent from Paris, for the accused must 
be tried by the forms of the Inquisition; 
but this was a brave and righteous man, 
and he said squarely that this court had 
no power to try the case, wherefore he 
refused to act; and the same honest talk 
was uttered by two or three others. 

The Inquisitor was right. The case as 
here resurrected against Joan had already 
been tried long ago at Poitiers, and de- 
cided in her favor. Yes, and by a higher 
tribunal than this one, for at the head of 
it was an Archbishop—him of Rheims— 
Cauchon's own metropolitan. So here, 
you see, a lower court was impudently 
preparing to retry and redecide a cause 
which had already been decided by its 
superior, a court of higher authority. 
Imagine it! No, the case could not prop- 
erly be tried again. Cauchon could not 
properly preside in this new court, for 


more than one reason: Rouen was not in 
his diocese; Joan had not been arrested 
in her domicile, which was still Domren 
and finally this proposed judge was the 
prisoner's outspoken enemy,and therefore 
he was incompetent to try her. Yet al] 
these large difficulties were gotten rid of 
The territorial Chapter of Rouen finally 
granted territorial letters to Cauchon 
though only after a struggle and under 
compulsion. Force was also applied to 
the Inquisitor, and he was obliged to sub- 
mit. 

So, then, the little English King, by his 
representative, formally delivered Joan 
into the hands of the court, but with this 
reservation: if the court failed to con 
demn her, he was to have her back again! 

Ah, dear, what chance was there for 
that forsaken and _ friendless child? 
Friendless indeed—it is the right word. 
For she was in a black dungeon, with 
half a dozen brutal common soldiers keep- 
ing guard night and day in the room 
where her cage was—for she was in a 
cage; an iron cage, and chained to her 
bed by neck and hands and feet. Never 
a person near her whom she had ever 
seen before; never a woman atall. Yes, 
this was indeed friendlessness. 

Now it was a vassal of Jean de Lux- 
embourg who captured Joan at Com- 
piégne, and it was Jean who sold her to 
the Duke of Burgundy. Yet this very 
De Luxembourg was shameless enough to 
go and show his face to Joan in her cage. 
He came with two English earls, War- 
wick and Stafford. He was a poor rep- 
tile. He told her he would get her set 
free if she would promise not to fight the 
English any more. She had been in that 
cage a long time now, but not long enough 
to break her spirit. She retorted scorn- 
fully— 

‘‘Name of God, you but mock me. I 
know that you have neither the power 
nor the will to do it.” 

He insisted. Then the pride and dig- 
nity of the soldier rose in Joan, and she 
lifted her chained hands and let them fall 
with a clash, saying— 

‘*See these! They know more than 
you, and can prophesy better. I know 
that the English are going to kill me, for 
they think that when I am dead they can 
get the Kingdom of France. It is not so. 
Though there were a hundred thousand 
of them they would never get it.” 

This defiance infuriated Stafford, and 
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he—now think of it—he a free, strong 
man, she a chained and helpless girl—he 
drew his dagger and flung himself at her 
to stab her. But Warwick seized him 
and held him back. Warwick was wise. 
lake her life in that way? Send her to 
Heaven stainless and undisgraced? It 
would make her the idol of France, and 
the whole nation would rise and march 
to victory and emancipation under the 
inspiration of her spirit. No, she must 
be saved for another fate than that. 

Well, the time was approaching for the 
Great Trial. For more than two months 
Cauchon had been raking and scraping 
everywhere for any odds and ends of ev- 
idence or suspicion or conjecture that 
might be made usable against Joan, and 
carefully suppressing all evidence that 
came to hand in her favor. He had limit- 
less ways and means and powers at his 
disposal for preparing and strengthening 
the case for the prosecution, and he used 
them all. 

But Joan had no one to prepare her 
case for her, and she was shut up in those 
stone walls and had no friend to appeal 
to for help. And as for witnesses, she 
could not call a single one in her defence; 
they were all far away, under the French 
flag, and this was an English court; they 
would have been seized and hanged if 
they had shown their faces at the gates 
of Rouen. No, the prisoner must be the 
sole witness—witness for the prosecution, 
witness for the defence; and with a ver- 
dict of death resolved upon before the 
doors were opened for the court's first sit- 
ting. 

When she learned that the court was 
made up of ecclesiastics in the interest of 
the English, she begged that in fairness 
an equal number of priests of the French 
party should be added to these. Cauchon 
scoffed at her message, and would not 
even deign to answer it. 

By the law of the Church—she being a 
minor under twenty-one—it was her right 
to have counsel to conduct her case, ad- 
vise her how to answer when questioned, 
and protect her from falling into traps 
set by cunning devices of the prosecution. 
She probably did not know that this was 
her right, and that she could demand it 
and require it, for there was none to tell 
her that; but she begged for this help 
at any rate. Cauchon refused it. She 
urged and implored, pleading her youth 
and her ignorance of the complexities 
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and intricacies of the law and of legal 
procedure. Cauchon refused again, and 
said she must get along with her case as 
best she might by herself. Ah, his heart 
Vas a stone. 

Cauchon prepared the proces verbal. I 
will simplify that by calling it the Bill of 
Particulars. It was a detailed list of the 
charges against her, and formed the basis 
of the trial. Charges? It was a list of 
suspicions and public rumors — those 
were the words used. It was merely 
charged that she was suspected of having 
been guilty of heresies, witchcraft, and 
other such offences against religion. 

Now by law of the Church a trial of 
that sort could not be begun until a search- 
ing inquiry had been made into the his- 
tory and character of the accused; and it 
was essential that the result of this inquiry 
be added to the proces verbal and form a 
part of it. You remember that that was 
the first thing they did before the trial 
at Poitiers. They did it again, new. An 
ecclesiastic was sent to Domremy. There 
and all about the neighborhood he made 
an exhaustive search into Joan's history 
and character, and came back with his 
verdict. It was very clear. The search- 
er reported that he found Joan's charac- 
ter to be in every way what he ‘ would 
like his own sister’s character to be.” 
Just about the same report that was 
brought back to Poitiers, you see. Joan’s 
was a character which could endure the 
minutest examination. 

This verdict was a strong point for 
Joan, you will say. Yes, it would have 
been if it could have seen the light; but 
Cauchon was awake, and it disappeared 
from the proces verbal before the trial. 
People were prudent enough not to in- 
quire what became of it. 

One would imagine that Cauchon was 
ready to begin the trial by this time. But 
no, he devised one more scheme for poor 
Joan’s destruction, and it promised to be 
a deadly one. 

One of the great personages picked out 
and sent down by the University of Paris 
was an ecclesiastic named Nicolas Loy- 
seleur. He was tall, handsome, grave, 
of smooth soft speech and courteous and 
winning manners. There was no seem- 
ing of treachery or hypocrisy about him, 
yet he was full of both. He was ad- 
mitted to Joan’s prison by night, dis- 
guised as a cobbler; he pretended to be 
from her own country; he professed to 
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be secretly a patriot; he revealed the fact 
that he was a priest. She was filled with 
gladness to see one from the hills and 
plains that were so dear to her; happier 
still to look upon a priest and disburden 
her heart in confession, for the offices of 
the Church were the bread of life, the 
breath of her nostrils to her, and she had 
been long forced to pine for them in vain. 
She opened her whole innocent heart to 
this creature, and in return he gave her 
advice concerning her trial which could 
have destroyed her if her deep native wis- 
dom had not protected her against fol- 
lowing it. 

You will ask, what value could this 
scheme have, since the secrets of the con- 
fessional are sacred and cannot be re- 
vealed?) True—but suppose another per- 
son should overhear them? That person 
is not bound to keep the secret. Well, 
that is what happened. Cauchon had 
previously caused a hole to be bored 
through the wall; and he stood with his 
ear to that hole and heard all. It is piti- 
ful to think of these things. One won- 
ders how they could treat that poor child 
so. She had not done them any harm. 

CHAPTER IV. 

On Tuesday the 20th of February, 
whilst I sat at my master’s work in the 
evening, he came in, looking sad, and said 
it had been decided to begin the trial at 
eight o'clock the next morning, and I 
must get ready to assist him. 

Of course I had been expecting such 
news every day for many days; but no 
matter, the shock of it almost took my 
breath away and set me trembling like a 
leaf. I suppose that without knowing it 
I had been half imagining that at the last 
moment something would happen, some- 
thing that would stop this fatal trial: 
maybe that La Hire would burst in at 
the gates with his hellions at his back; 
maybe that God would have pity and 
stretch forth His mighty hand. But now 
—now there was no hope. 

The trial was to begin in the chapel of 
the fortress and would be public. So I 
went sorrowing away and told Noél, so 
that he might be there early and secure 
a place. It would give him a chance to 
look again upon the face which we so 
revered and which was so precious to us. 
All the way, both going and coming, I 
ploughed through chattering and rejoi- 
cing multitudes of English soldiery and 


English-hearted French citizens. There 
was no talk but of the coming event, 
Many times I heard the remark, accon- 
panied by a pitiless laugh-— 

‘**The fat Bishop has got things as he 
wauts them at last, and says he will lead 
the vile witch a merry dance and a short 
one.” 

But here and there I glimpsed compas 
sion and distress in a face, and it was not 
always a French one. Engtish soldiers 
feared Joan, but they admired her for her 
great deeds and her unconquerable spirit. 

In the morning Manchon and I went 
early, yet as we approached the vast for- 
tress we found crowds of men already 
there and still others gathering. Thechap 
el was already full and the way barred 
against further admissions of unofficial 
persons. We took our appointed places. 
Throned on high sat the president, Cau- 
chon, Bishop of Beauvais, in his grand 
robes, and before him in rows sat his 
robed court—fifty distinguished ecclesias- 
tics, men of high degree in the Church, of 
clear-cut intellectual faces, men of deep 
learning, veteran adepts in strategy and 
casuistry, practised setters of traps for ig- 
norant minds and unwary feet. When I 
looked around upon this army of masters 
of legal fence, gathered here to find just 
one verdict and no other, and remembered 
that Joan must fight for her good name 
and her life single-handed against them, 
I asked myself what chance an ignorant 
poor country girl of nineteen could have 
in such an unequal conflict; and my heart 
sank down low, very low. When I looked 
again at that obese president, puffing and 
wheezing there, his great belly distending 
and receding with each breath, and noted 
his three chins, fold above fold, and his 
knobby and knotty face, and his purple 
and splotchy complexion, and his repul- 
sive cauliflower nose, and his cold and 
malignant eyes—a brute, every detail of 
him —my heart sank lower still. And 
when I noted that all were afraid of this 
man, and shrank and fidgeted in their 
seats when his eye smote theirs, my last 
poor ray of hope dissolved away and 
wholly disappeared. 

There was one unoccupied seat in this 
place,and only one. It was over against 
the wall, in view of every one. It was a 
little wooden bench without a back, and it 
stood apart and solitary on a sort of dais. 
Tall men-at-arms in morion, breastplate, 
and steel gauntlets stood as stiff as their 
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own halberds on each side of this dais, but 
no other creature was near by it. <A pa- 
thetic little bench to me it was, for I knew 
whom it was for; and the sight of it carried 
my mind back to the great court at Poi- 
tiers, where Joan sat upon one like it and 
calmly fought her cunning fight with the 
astonished doctors of the Church and Par- 
liament, and rose from it victorious and 
applauded by all, and went forth to fill 
the world with the glory of her name. 

W hat a dainty little figure she was, and 
how gentle and innocent, how winning 
and beautiful in the fresh bloom. of her 
seventeen years! Those were grand days. 
And so recent—for she was but just nine- 
teen now—and how much she had seen 
since, and what wonders she had accom- 
plished ! 

But now —oh, all was changed, now. 
She had been languishing in dungeons, 
away from light and air and the cheer of 
friendly faces, for nearly three-quarters of 
a year—she, born child of the sun, natu- 


AND DE CONTE MAKING THEIR WAY 


TO ROUEN, 


‘al comrade of the birds and of all happy 


free creatures. She would be weary, now, 
and worn with this long captivity, her 
forces impaired; despondent, perhaps, as 
knowing there was no hope. Yes, all 
was changed. 

All this time there had been a muffled 
hum of conversation, and rustling of 
robes, and scraping of feet on the floor, a 
combination of dull noises which filled 
all the place. Suddenly— 

** Produce the accused !” 

It made me catch my breath. My 
heart began to thump like a hammer. 
But there was silence, now—silence abso- 
lute. All those noises ceased, and it was 
as if they had never been. Not a sound; 
the stillness grew oppressive; it was like 
a weight upon one. All faces were turned 
toward the door; and one could properly 
expect that, for most of the people there 
suddenly realized, no doubt, that they 
were about to see, in actual flesh and 
blood, what had been to them before only 
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an embodied prodigy, a word, a phrase, a 
world-girdling Name. 

The stillness continued. Then, far down 
the stone-paved corridors, one heard a 
vague slow sound approaching: clank 
one ea clink. . clank—Joan of Are, De- 
liverer of France, in chains! 

My head swam; all things whirled and 
spun about me. Ah, J was realizing, too. 


CHAPTER V. 

PRESENTLY she appeared; a thrill 
swept the house, and one heard deep 
breaths drawn. Two guardsmen follow- 
ed her at a short distance to the rear. 
Her head was bowed a little, and she 
moved slowly, she being weak and her 
irons heavy. She had on men’s attire 
all black; a soft woollen stuff, intensely 
black, funereally black, not a speck of re- 
lieving color in it from her throat to the 
floor. A wide collar of this same black 
stuff lay in radiating folds upon her 
shoulders and breast; the sleeves of her 
doublet were full, down to the elbows, 
and tight thence to her manacled wrists; 
below the doublet, tight black hose down 
to the chains on her ankles. 

Half-way to her bench she stopped, 
just where a wide shaft of light fell slant- 
ing from a window, and slowly lifted her 
face. Another thrill !—it was totally col- 
orless, white as snow; a face of gleam- 
ing snow set in vivid contrast upon that 
slender statue of sombre unmitigated 
black. It was smooth and pure and girl- 
ish, beautiful beyond belief, infinitely sad 
and sweet. But, dear, dear! when the 
challenge of those untamed eyes fell upon 
that judge, and the droop vanished from 
her form and it straightened up soldierly 
and noble, my heart leaped for joy; and 
I said, all is well, all is well—they have 
not broken her, they have not conquered 
her, she is Joan of Are still! Yes, it was 
plain to me, now, that there was one spirit 
there which this dreaded judge could not 
quell nor make afraid. 

She moved to her place and mounted 
the dais and seated herself upon her 
bench, gathering her chains into her lap 
and nestling her little white hands there. 
Then she waited in tranquil dignity, the 
only person there who seemed unmoved 
and unexcited. A bronzed and brawny 
English soldier, standing at martial ease 
in the front rank of the citizen spectators, 
did now most gallantly and respectfully 
put up his great hand and give her the 





military salute; and she, smiling friend 
ly, put up hers and returned it; whereat 
there was a sympathetic little break of 
applause, which the judge sternly sj 
lenced. 

Now the memorable inquisition called 
in history the Great Trial began.  Fift, 
experts against a novice,and no one to 
help the novice! 

The judge summarized the circum 
stances of the case and the public reports 
and suspicions upon which it was based: 
then he required Joan to kneel and make 
oath that she would answer with exact 
truthfulness to all questions asked her. 

Joan’s mind was not asleep. It sus- 
pected that dangerous possibilities might 
lie hidden under this apparently fair and 
reasonable demand. She answered with 
the simplicity which so often spoiled the 
enemy’s best laid plans in the trial at 
Poitiers, and said, 

‘*No; for I do not know what you are 
going to ask me; you might ask of me 
things which I would not tell you.” 

This incensed the Court, and brought 
out a brisk flurry of angry exclamations. 
Joan was not disturbed. Cauchon raised 
his voice and began to speak in the midst 
of this noise, but he was so angry that he 
could hardly get his words out. Hesaid— 

‘With the divine assistance of our 
Lord we require you to expedite these 
proceedings for the welfare of your con- 
science. Swear, with your hands upon 
the Gospels, that you will answer true to 
the questions which shall be asked you!” 
and he brought down his fat hand witha 
crash upon his official table. 

Joan said, with composure— 

‘** As concerning my father and mother, 
and the faith, and what things I have 
done since my coming into France, I will 
gladly answer; but as regards the reve- 
lations which I have received from God, 
my Voices have forbidden me to confide 
them to any save my King—” 

Here there was another angry outburst 
of threats and expletives, and much move- 
ment and confusion; so she had to stop, 
and wait for the noise to subside; then 
her waxen face flushed a little and she 
straightened up and fixed her eye on tbe 
judge, and finished her sentence in a 
voice that had the old ring in it— 

*‘--and I wiil never reveal these things 
thougl: you cut my head off!” 

Well, maybe you know what a delib- 
erative body of Frenchmen is like. The 
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‘udge and half the court were on their 
‘eet in a moment, and all shaking their 
fists at the prisoner and all storming and 
vituperating at once, so that you could 
hardly hear yourself think. They kept 
this up several minutes; and because 
Joan sat untroubled and indifferent, they 
eyew madder and noisier all the time. 
Once she said, with a fleeting trace of the 
old-time mischief in her eye and manner— 

‘* Prithee speak one at a time, fair lords, 
then I will answer all of you.” 

At the end of three whole hours of 
furious debating over the oath, the situa- 
tion had not changed a jot. The Bishop 
was still requiring an unmodified oath, 
Joan was refusing for the twentieth time 
to take any except the one which she had 
herself proposed. There was a physical 
change apparent, but it was confined to 
court and judge; they were hoarse,droopy, 
exhausted by their long frenzy, and had 
a sort of haggard look in their faces, poor 
‘men, whereas Joan was still placid and 
reposeful and did not seem noticeably 
tired. 

The noise quieted down; there was a 
waiting pause of some moments’ dura- 
tion. Then the judge surrendered to the 


prisoner, and with bitterness in his voice 
told her to take the oath after her own 


fashion. Joan sunk at once to her knees; 
and as she laid her hands upon the Gos- 
pels, that big English soldier set free his 
mind: 

‘* By God if she were but English, she 
were not in this place another half a sec- 
ond!” 

It was the soldier in him responding to 
the soldier in her. But what a stinging 
rebuke it was, what an arraignment of 
French character and French royalty! 
Would that he could have uttered just 
that one phrase in the hearing of Orleans! 
I know that that grateful city, that ador- 
ing city, would have arisen, to the last 
man and the last woman, and marched 
upon Rouen. Some speeches—speeches 
that shame a man and humble him—burn 
themselves into the memory and remain 
there. That one is burnt into mine. 

After Joan had made oath, Cauchon 
asked her her name, and where she was 
born, and some questions about her fam- 
ily; also what her age She an- 
swered these. Then he asked her how 
much education she had. 

‘*T have learned from my mother the 
Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, and the Be- 
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lief. All that I know was taught me by 
my mother.” 

Questions of this unessential sort drib- 
bled on for a considerable time. Every- 
body was tired out by now, except Joan. 
The tribunal prepared to rise. At this 
point Cauchon forbade Joan to try to 
escape from prison, upon pain of being 
held guilty of the crime of heresy—sin- 
gular logic! She answered simply— 

‘IT am not bound by this prohibition. 
If I could escape I would not reproach 
myself, for I have given no promise, and 
I shall not.” 

Then she complained of the burden of 
her chains, and asked that they might be 
removed, for she was strongly guarded in 
that dungeon and there was no need of 
them. But the Bishop refused, and re- 
minded her that she had broken out of 
prison twice before. Joan of Are was too 
proud to insist. She only said, as she 
rose to go with the guard— 

‘It is true I have wanted to escape, 
and I do want to escape.”” Then she 
added, in a way that would touch the pity 
of anybody, I think, ‘It is the right of 
every prisoner.” 

So she went from the place in the midst 
of an impressive stillness, which made the 
sharper and more distressful to me the 
clank of those pathetic chains. 

What presence of mind she had! One 
could never surprise her out of it. She 
saw Noél and me there when she first took 
her seat on her bench; and we flushed to 
the forehead with excitement and emo- 
tion, but her face showed nothing, betray- 
ed nothing. Her eyes sought us fifty 
times that day, but they passed on and 
there was never any ray of recognition 
in them. Another would have started 
upon seeing us, and then—-why then there 
could have been trouble for us, of course. 

We walked slowly home together, each 
busy with his own grief and saying not 
a word. 

Note BY THE TRANSLATOR.—It is deemed best to 
leave out twelve chapters at this point, until the 
work shall appear in book form, These chapters 
furnish the moving details of the succession of ex- 
traordinary inquisitions known to history as the 
Great Trial, and are not suited to serial publication. 
They will not bear mutilation or interruption, but 
must be read as a whole, as one reads a drama, 
Throughout these wearing persecutions Joan fought 
her single-handed battle with dignity and splendid 
courage, defeating her formidable adversaries in six 
of the trials, and refusing to surrender even in the 
presence of the executioner and his instruments of 
torture. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ANOTHER ten days’ wait. The great 
theologians of that treasury of all valuable 
knowledge and all wisdom, the Universi- 
tv of Paris, were still weighing and con- 
sidering and discussing the Twelve Lies. 

[ had but little to do, these ten days, 
so I spent them mainly in walks about 
the town with Noél. But there was no 
pleasure in them, our spirits being so bur- 
dened with cares, and the outlook fort 
Joan growing so steadily darker and 
darker all the time. And then we natu- 
rally contrasted our circumstances with 
hers: this freedom and sunshine, with 
her darkness and chains; our comrade- 
ship, with her lonely estate; our allevia- 
tions of one sort and another, with her 
destitution in all. She was used to lib- 
erty, but now she had none; she was an 
out-of-door creature by nature and habit, 
but now she was shut up day and night 
in a steel cage like an animal; she was 
used to the light, but now she was always 
in a gloom where all objects about her 
were dim and spectral; she was used to 
the thousand various sounds which are 
the cheer and music of a busy life, but 
now she heard only the monotonous foot- 
fall of the sentry pacing his watch ; she had 
been fond of talking with her mates, but 
now there was no one to talk to; she had 
had an easy laugh, but it was gone dumb, 
now; she had been born for comrade- 
ship, and blithe and busy work, and all 
manner of joyous activities, but here were 
only dreariness, and leaden hours, and 
weary inaction, and brooding stillness, 
and thoughts that travel day and night 
and night and day round and round in 
the same circle, and wear the brain and 
break the heart with weariness. It was 
death in life; yes, death in life, that is 
what it must have been. And there was 
another hard thing about it all. A young 
girl in trouble needs the soothing solace 
and support and sympathy of persons of 
her own sex, and the delicate offices and 
gentle ministries which only these can 
furnish ; yet in all these months of 
gloomy captivity in her dungeon Joan 
never saw the face of a girl or a woman. 
Think how her heart would have leaped 
to see such a face. 

Consider. If you would realize how 
great Joan of Are was, remember that: it 
was out of such a place and such circum- 
stances that she came week after week 
and month after month and confronted 
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the master intellects of France single- 
handed, and baffled their cunningest 
schemes, defeated their ablest plans, de- 
tected and avoided their secretest traps 
and pitfalls, broke their lines, repelled 
their assaults, and camped on the field af- 
ter every engagement; steadfast always, 
true to her faith and her ideals; defying 
torture, defying the stake, and answering 
threats of eternal death and the pains of 
hell with a simple ‘‘ Let come what may, 
here I take my stand and will abide.” 

Yes, if you would realize how great was 
the soul, how profound the wisdom, and 
how luminous the intellect of Joan of 
Are, you must study her there, where she 
fought out that long fight all alone—and 
not merely against the subtlest brains 
and deepest learning of France, but 
against the ignoblest deceits, the meanest 
treacheries, and the hardest hearts to be 
found in any land, pagan or Christian. 

She was great in battle—we all know 
that; great in foresight; great in loyalty 
and patriotism; great in persuading dis- 
contented chiefs and reconciling conflict- 
ing interests and passions; great in the 
ability to discover merit and genius wher- 
ever it lay hidden; great in picturesque 
and eloquent speech; supremely great in 
the gift of firing the hearts of hopeless 
men with noble enthusiasms, the gift of 
turning hares into heroes, slaves and 
skulkers into battalions that march to 
death with songs upon their lips. But 
all these are exalting activities; they keep 
hand and heart and brain keyed up to 
their work: there is the joy of achieve- 
ment, the inspiration of stir and move- 
ment, the applause which hails success; 
the soul is overflowing with life and en- 
ergy, the faculties are at white heat; wea- 
riness, despondency, inertia—these do not 
exist. 

Yes, Joan of Are was great always, 
great everywhere, but she was greatest in 
the Rouen trials. There she rose above 
the limitations and infirmities of our 
human nature, and accomplished under 
blighting and unnerving and hopeless 
conditions all that her splendid equip- 
ment of moral and intellectual forces 
could have accomplished if they had been 
supplemented by the mighty helps of 
hope and cheer and ‘light, the presence of 
friendly faces, and a fair and equal fight, 
with the great world looking on and won- 
dering. 

{To BE CONTINUED. } 
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A WATER-LILY. 


BY Z. D. 


UNDERHILL. 


YADIANT and pure as a pearl 
& The exquisite petals unfold, 

And fragrance like frankincense floats 
From the bosom of tremulous gold. 


Such mystical, innocent beauty, 


With subtle-sweet, 


odorous breath, 


Has sprung where the water broods black 
Over evil and darkness and death. 


JANE 
BY HELEN 
MWVHE barracks of the Franklin division 
I of the Salvation Army were in an old 
brick building on one corner of the main 
street. The first floor of this structure 
was devoted to a saloon known as ‘‘ The 
City,” on the second was a tailoring es- 
tablishment, while the Army had posses- 
sion of the third floor, the scale of moral- 
ity seeming to increase as the steps of the 
grimy, dilapidated staircase mounted hea- 
venward. 

Franklin was a Western town, the me- 
tropolis of a wide farming section, and 
the haven for many an emigrating Sean- 
dinavian. Life there went with a rush 
and a bang. The market value of things 
was worshipped, and there were no al- 
tars erected to Beauty even as an un- 
known god. 

Trees, where they grew, were ruthlessly 
sacrificed to a smooth road- grade; the 
banks of the little river, which rushed 
through the town as if it too was infect- 
ed with the general fever of enterprise, 
were used as a dumping-ground for refuse, 
and the pride of citizens was largely con- 
centrated in a new sewer of solid mason- 
work, 

On the street corners the ne’er-do-wells 
lounged all day—men who had gone West 
to pick up dollars, and had then been un- 
willing to make the exertion of stooping. 
At night the streets were alive with peo- 
ple—bold-faced girls in flaunting gowns, 
half-grown lads, shopkeepers seeking re- 
laxation after a hard day’s work, cow- 
boys who had ridden in from some neigh- 
boring ranch, travelling agents for com- 
mercial houses, Swedish and Norwegian 
laborers, and sometimes, scanty relics of 
a vanishing race, a group of Indians, clad 
in cheap ready-made coats and trousers, 
with moccasined feet, and long flowing 
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hair not yet sacrificed to the demands o{ 
civilization. All these wandered aimless- 
ly along, jostling each other, and e; 
changing rough jokes, until attracted aid 
swallowed up by the open doors of a sa 
loon, a cheap eating-house, ora gambling 
den. 

For seven years the Salvation Army 
had toiled in this barren vineyard, and in 
spite of many changes among the so] 
diers, the boom of the big drum was stil] 
heard nightly, when the slender file of 
the Army marched out on the street to do 
battle with the devil in man. 

They were always treated, if not with 
respect, at least with the careless tolera 
tion accorded to the insane in older civil 
izations. On pleasant nights they had 
often quite a ring of listeners when they 
held their open-air meetings in front o! 
the largest hotel, and when some visiting 
staff-captain or attractive young female 
lieutenant with a guitar was in town 
this ring swelled to a crowd, who con 
tributed grudging pennies when the lieu 
tenant passed around the tambourine. 

Their profits, reckoned in dollars and 
cents, were scanty, but among the sick, 
the destitute, and the abandoned there 
were many who associated. vague and 
half- forgotten ideas of heavenly mercy 
with a blue poke-bonnet ora scarlet jersey. 

In the autumn of ‘92 the Army was for 
some time without a regularcaptain. The 
nightly meetings on the street corner had 
often no audience but the cab-drivers who 
were stationed there, and an inquisitive 
small dog who ran around the circle of 
kneeling, praying soldiers, and sniffed at 
their heels as if he would learn of salva- 
tion through his one acutely developed 
sense. 

At this time the hearts of the soldiers 
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vere as near to despairing as their faith 
would permit; but when the outlook seem- 
ed darkest a new captain, an English wo- 
man, arrived in Franklin, and interest in 
the religion of the flag and drum re- 
vived. 

The new-comer was known as Captain 
Green. She was excessively stout, with 
a fair rosy-cheeked face, and large candid 
blue eyes which gazed benignly upon a 
despairing world—a world without dis- 
tinctions for her other than those of sin- 
ners and saved. 

She possessed a vast fund of nervous 
energy, a glib tongue, and a powerful 
soprano voice, which never faltered over 
melodie difficulties of any kind, and 
soared shrilly above all considerations of 
time or tune. Pitched high or low, sharp 
or flat, it was all one to Captain Green; 
and also, as she would familiarly assert, to 
the Lord, who thought only of the heart. 

Under her guidance the affairs of the 
Army flourished. There were new con- 
verts to the ranks, among them a man 
with a trombone, who added largely to 
the noise and attraction of the meetings. 

One Sunday the Army marched around 
the square, as usual, before beginning their 
afternoon ‘‘ free-and-easy ” meeting in the 
hall. When they reached the door on 
their return, Captain Green paused and 
surveyed the knot of ragged, unkempt, 
blear-eyed loafers in front of ‘‘ The City” 
with a commanding but kindly eye. 

Here was sin in its most inviting 
shape. For prosperous, well-groomed 
iniquity the captain had little toleration. 
She lowered the flag she was carrying, 
and let it rest on the sidewalk while she 
addressed these lost ones in her strong, 
hearty voice: 

‘‘Come to our ‘all, dear people!” she 
said. ‘‘Come and spend a ’appy hour 
with us! We're goin’ to ’ave a regular 
hell- battling, sin - chilling, devil - driving 
time!” This last in a burst of inspiration: 
‘Come, and get saved—once and for all!” 

The men moved not a muscle, and re- 
mained as -if they saw and heard not. 
The rest of the Army were clattering up 
the narrow wooden stairs, still singing 
as when marching through the streets. 
Their voices floated downward in a burst 
of discordant melody: 


“ Good-by, old devil ! 
Good-by, old devil ! 
Good-by, old devil! 
Good-by !” 
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The trombone gave a final blare in a 
different key. The captain, perceiving 
that she was as little heeded as the angel 
by Balaam, gave vent to a mild and un- 
resentful ‘‘God bless you!” and followed 
her company. 

After her departure a few of the loun- 
gers shifted their positions, as if to throw 
off a certain feeling of embarrassment; 
one of them swore roundly at a dog who 
brushed against him; finally two or three 
slouched up the stairs after the captain. 

The hall which they entered was long 
and narrow, and lighted from the north 
by three unshaded windows. 

At one end was a platform extending 
the entire width of the room, and fur- 
nished with two rows of wooden chairs, 


in which sat the soldiers of the Army, like - 


the ‘‘ freaks” in a dime museum. 

Facing this platform were three rows 
of benches clamped to the floor, and in 
the rear of the hall an ancient and rusty 
stove of extraordinary size and shape. 

The floor was dark and grimy and 
covered with tobacco stains; near the 
stove was a pile of peanut shells, and in 
one corner a bucket of water and a tin 
dipper. A rude drapery of flags was fes- 
tooned over the platform, and on the 
wall facing the audience hung a large 
woodcut of General Booth, and two 
sketches in colored crayons done by an 
artistically minded soldier in his moments 
of leisure, and labelled respectively, ‘* De- 
spair and Mercy ” and ‘‘ Eternity.” The 
first represented a female, modelled on 
the lines of ancient Egyptian sculpture, 
weeping colossal. tears into her handker- 
chief, while a poke-bonneted sister stood 
by her side and pointed heavenward. 
The second showed a broad red road 
leading, in perspective of the most ele- 
mentary description, to where three green 
palm-trees represented eternal and un- 
fading glories. 

The room was about half full when the 
meeting began—the men huddled to- 
gether in the vicinity of the stove, the 
woman ranged with more show of deco- 
rum in the front seats. Among the latter 
was a haggard creature, whose worn face 
seemed a sort of hideous mask for youth. 
She wore a long coat of brown plush, and 
a fantastic white felt hat trimmed with 
peacock feathers. Her gloveless hands 
were strained together in her lap, as if 
in a kind of nervous expectation. The 
captain rose and began a song, in which 
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the soldiers joined. As she sang she 
walked up and down the platform, clap- 
ping her hands in time to the music, and 
beaming now at the audience, now at the 
Army, who all seemed in an ecstasy of 
delight, like children playing some noisy 
game. The drum, beaten by a lusty sol- 
dier who on week-days earned his liveli- 
hood as a blacksmith, kept time, and the 
tambourine rattled an irresponsible ac- 
companiment. The first song was fol- 
lowed by another and another. Then 
the captain made a fervent prayer, after 
which there was testimony from the sol- 
diers. The last to speak was a young 
Norwegian girl, in whose face was that 
mingling of peace and exaltation seen, 
too, on the faces of nuns. She seemed to 
look at the world only by the light of an 
inward mystical faith which made spir- 
itual things discernible and left all else 
in shadow. She spoke with a quaint ac- 
cent, and a cooing, coaxing tone, like an 
over-fond mother remonstrating with a 
wayward child. Her eyes were fixed on 
some point at the end of the hall above 
the heads of the hearers. 

**Oh, friends,” she said, ‘‘ come and git 
salvation! Gif yourshearts to God! I 
have got dis salvation, dear people, and 
I am so glad dis afternoon I am saved. 
I am so glad I know what salvation iss. 
De devil, he iss always trying to derude 
us, but God will save you. God bless 
you! Gif God your hearts!” 

At intervals during this simple speech 
the captain cried out, ‘‘ Hallelujah!” and 
when the girl resumed her seat she gave 
orders to fire a volley, which was accom- 
plished by each soldier giving a mighty 
shout. 

After this there were more songs. A 
tall, lean, angular woman of the stern 
New England type joined in these rois- 
tering choruses with the abandon of a 
bacchante, swaying her body to and fro, 
tapping the floor with her foot, clapping 
her hands, her eyes flaming with fiery 
zeal. Her thin shrill voice could be 
heard above all the others. It was as if 
she found in this emotional religious fury 
an outlet for the suppressed, perhaps un- 
suspected longings of her nature. 

Captain Green’s immense vitality in- 
fected the whole assembly. The dull 
faces of the mud-colored group around 
the stove brightened. At this auspicious 
moment Captain Green judged it well to 
take up a collection, which resulted, as 
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she announced after counting the coi). 
in the tambourine which had been passed 
around, in a dollar and seven cents 

a reward for this munificent offering, s 
said that Sister Lee would sing a s 
with the guitar. 

A slight girl of about nineteen cai 
forward, in ner hands an old guitar. § 
slipped the faded green ribbon around 
her neck, and began twanging the strings 
and singing in a sweet quavering voice 


AS 


“The bells ring to church from the steeple ; 

There they sit on the soft-cushioned seats 
Forgetting that thousands of people 
Are going to hell on the streets !” 

The audience listened with grave at- 
tention. It was a lengthy song, these 
words recurring again and again as a 
chorus. 

The woman in the brown plush coat 
furtively wiped her eyes during its prog 
ress, and observing this, Christine, tlie 
Norwegian girl, went down and began to 
talk to her in an undertone, with one 
hand on hershoulder. The woman buried 
her face in her handkerchief, and began 
to shake with half-suppressed sobs. The 
clear voice of the little singer kept on 
with its monotonous refrain. In the pen- 
itent’s ear Christine murmured vague, awe 
some, half-understood words. The room 
was growing a little darker as the after- 
noon wore on; there was the scent of 
burning iron from the stove in the close 
air. The people were unnaturally silent, 
it seemed. To the haggard woman a su 
pernatural influence appeared to be hover 
ing near. To her was coming a mysteri- 
ous, unearthly change. She was to “‘ get 
saved.” Her sins, her shameful sins, were 
to be made ‘‘as white as snow.” She was 
going to have ‘‘achanged heart.” It had 
all been promised, but she knew not how 
it was to be done, nor why she wept and 
trembled. 

Christine’s murmured words rang un- 
meaningly in her ears: ‘‘Gif God your 
heart, dear sister. Come to Him now. 
Oh, come to Him now!” 

The song had ceased. The captain 
was inviting such as wished salvation to 
come forward. As she spoke she placed 
a wooden chair in front of the platform. 
The woman felt Christine’s hand gently 
urging her forward. With her face bur- 
ied in her hands she stumbled out of her 
seat and toward the chair. When she 
reached it she fell on her knees, and the 
soldiers, leaving their places on the plat- 
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form, descended and knelt beside her. 
The captain began to pray; her voice had 
a tone of anguished pleading; she seemed 
begging mercy and pardon from a stern, 
inpitying, uncomprehending judge, de- 


manding an unmerited boon, a human 
soul, 

two of the soldiers groaned. 
There were low ejaculations—*‘ Hear us, 
O Lord!” ‘* Have mercy, Lord!”—like a 
ragged sort of litany. 

When the captain ceased praying they 
sang again, less noisily now, an older and 
simpler song: 


Qne or 


" Ages, cleft for me.” 


Rock of 


When the first stanza had wailed to a 
close, the drummer leaned over and whis- 
pered to Christine, who was still holding 
the convert’s hand, ‘‘ Has she got peace 
yet, sister?” 

The girl made a slight motion with her 
head. The soldiers struck up the second 
stanza, and were half-way through when 
the sound of a shrill, piercing steam-whis- 
tle was heard from somewhere in the dis- 
tance. It was repeated three times, then 
once again after a pause. Then came a 
clangor of bells, a sound of hurrying 
feet, of excited voices. The audience 
shuffled uneasily in their places, with 
heads cocked toward the windows. 

One or two bolder spirits rose and slunk 
away toward the door. They were follow- 
ed by others, the gradual desertion became 
a precipitate flight, and in five minutes 
the hall was quite empty, save for the sol- 
diers and the convert. 

The whistle sounded again. 

‘A second alarm!’ murmured one of 
the men, involuntarily. The singing had 
stopped by degrees. The convert raised 
her swollen, tear-stained face. 

‘A fire?” she whispered to Christine. 

“Toa” 

** Where?” 

‘* Thirty-one.” 

‘* Holy Mother!’ In early infancy the 
convert had been received into the bosom 
of the Church which never gives up her 
own. 

With a quick movement she freed her- 
self from detaining hands, and was gone 
with the rapidity of an arrow, leaving 
the soldiers to look at each other with 
surprised dismay. 

‘*Lieutenant.” said the captain at 
length, ‘‘ you might as well run down 
and find out where the fire is.”’ 
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waited for no second 
He disappeared, and his com 
rades huddled together at one of the win- 
dows to look out on the street, which was 
thronged with hurrying black figures, all 
speeding in the same direction. As they 
watched they a rattle of wheels, a 
clang of bells, a clatter of hoofs, the bark- 
ing of an excited dog. A fire-engine flew 
up the street, pursued by a crowd of boys. 

Presently the lieutenant 
breathless and excited. 

‘It’s the old Central House,” 
‘*Going to be a big fire, I guess.” ' 

The captain cast one glance around the 
empty hall, and then buttoned 
cape. 

‘*“Come!” she said, simply, and the 
whole Army corps in its turn vanished 
down the narrow staircase. 


The lieutenant 
bidding. 


heard 


reappeared, 


he cried. 


on her 


The captain and the lieutenant were 
the last to arrive at the scene of the fire. 
On their way thither they had time fora 
brief interchange of words. 

‘*That Jane Hubbs, who just got saved, 
had a room at the old Central,”’ observed 
the lieutenant as they hurried along. 
“Twas turned into a kind of tenement. 
No good— She lived there with a girl 
they called ‘the Dasher.’’ 

‘*Sarah Olson,” replied the captain. 
‘Yes, I know her. Poor sinful soul!” 
She was panting for breath, and her words 
came in gasps. ‘‘ Don’t go quite so fast, 
lieutenant,” she added. ‘* You know I’m 
quite a size.” 

There was an immense crowd in front 
of the old Central. Volumes of smoke 
poured out the front door and from the 
windows of the second story. In the rear 
the thin red flames leaped into the air. 
The sidewalks were cumbered with va- 
rious articles of household furniture — 
bedding, crockery, stove-pipe, kitchen 
utensils, chairs, tables—all of the poor- 
est description. The Central, long since 
abandoned as a hotel,was weather-beaten 
and out of repair, almost tottering on its 
foundations. 

‘*Be’n a reg’lar death-trap for years,” 
said a voice among the pleasantly ex- 
cited spectators. ‘‘ A good thing to get 
rid of it.” 

Nevertheless, thé volunteer firemen 
worked zealously, more, perhaps, for rep- 
utation and the plaudits of the on-look- 
ers than from a desire to save the crazy 
old building. 
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As the captain approached the scene of 
the disaster she observed a woman dress- 
ed in a brown plush coat, and wearing a 
white felt hat trimmed with peacock fea- 
thers, who was arguing violently with the 
man who guarded the door. Recognizing 
her late hardly won spiritual prize, the 
captain made her way to the front, where 
she could hear what was going 9n. 

**T tell you she’s drunk!” the woman 
screamed—‘‘drunk as a dog! Cannons 
wouldn’t wake her. I know her. Her 
and me has lived together for years.” 

The man looked at her stolidly. 

‘* Yer can’t go in,” he said, not unkind- 
ly. ‘The stairs go right up where the 
fire is worst—might tumble in any min- 
ute. If it’s the Dasher yer mean, better 
let her and the old house go together. 
Good riddance!” 

The woman uttered a desperate excla- 
mation, which the captain secretly prayed 
might not be profane. 

‘* Le’ me go, I say!” she cried. 

The man seized her wrists, but she 
wrenched them away. 

‘Well, go, then! ‘Tain’t my affair,” 
he said, sulkily. ‘‘ Reg’lar she-devil,” he 
added, to the bystanders, as the woman 


was lost to sight in the smoky interior. 
The captain went up to the man and 


touched his sleeve. There was a shadow 
on her usually beaming face. 

‘*Can she get through?” she asked. The 
man stared at her curiously, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘* Tt’s the smoke, ma’am,” he answered. 
‘*An’ the stairs go right up where the 
fire’s worst. She ain’t never goin’ to get 
the other out—anyhow—drunk’s she is, 
too.” 

The news that the Dasher was still in 
the building, and that Jane Hubbs had 
gone in to rouse her from her drunken 
sleep and drag her out, spread rapidly. 

The crowd around the door grew thick- 
er, and the solemn murmur which wit- 
nesses the nearness of mortal danger 
could be heard among the hissing of the 
streams of water from the hose, the crack- 
ling of flames, the falling of timbers, and 
the loud hoarse orders from the chief of 
the fire brigade. 

But there was no one who manifested 
a personal interest in the two women 
whose lives were in jeopardy, save the 
captain and her band of warriors. 

Five minutes passed. The fire, which 
had been mostly in the rear of the build- 
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ing, was at last under control. The stair- 
case still stood, but was hardly visible 
through the dense clouds of smoke. Two 
firemen had gone in search of the miss 
ing women, but, ignorant of the position 
of their room, they had taken the wrony 
turn, been cut off from the stairs by tl: 
flames, and forced to make a descent by 
means of a ladder placed at one of the 
windows. 

Several times some one in the throng 
cried, ‘‘ There they are!” but it was al 
ways a false alarm. Another five min 
utes went slowly by; a silence spread 
over the people. Here and there a woman 
whose nerves were overwrought began 
to sob. The firemen had again gone in 
search of the two missing ones. The hose 
played on the rear of the house, though 
now the water only fell upon the charred 
black leaves, where the fire had worked 
its mighty but short-lived will. 

Suddenly a great shout went up from 
the watchers. Figures were seen emer- 
ging from the thinning smoke. First 
came a fireman carrying Jane Hubbs. 
Her arms hung limply down; her dress 
was partly burnt away; her hair, scorched 
and tangled, hung about her face. 

Behind was the other fireman, half sup- 
‘porting, half dragging a young person, 
dressed in a greasy flannel wrapper, un- 
fastened, evidently hastily put on. No 
other than the Dasher, with heavy swol- 
len eyes and a sodden red face. 

She submitted stupidly to the man’s 
guidance, like an animal forced to go 
where it does not will. The smoke made 
her cough and choke, and she stumbled 
constantly, and would have fallen, but 
for the rough grasp on her arm. As they 
neared the door she met the gaze of the 
hundreds of eyes concentrated on her,and 
seemed to realize that, in spite of her re- 
cent peril, the gaze did not express either 
friendliness or thanksgiving. A waver- 
ing smile crept over her thick loose lips. 
She gave a scarcely perceptible toss of her 
head, as if she would have said: 

‘** Here Iam again, you see! You'll not 
get rid of me this way.” Her guide and 
conductor released her from his grip, and 
she staggered up against a tree. 

Public attention was distracted from 
her to Jane Hubbs, who had been placed 
on a couple of old coats hastily thrown 
on the ground. 

The captain supported her head, and 
the soldiers stood guard around. At a 
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ttle distance a dense ring of spectators 
looked on. 

‘Dead, ain't she?” said one, in a loud 
hisper. 

“Git up on my shoulder, Johnny, and 
er kin see real good,” cried a benevolent 
»y to his little brother. 

“Them Salvationists is always in for 
ivy kind of a row.” 

The women pushed and elbowed their 
vay to the front ranks. 

“She ain't much,” 
one, in a disappointed tone. 
natural,” 

On one side the firemen explained the 
rescue. 

‘‘They was a-layin’ in the little passage- 
vay that goes to the back part of the 
house when we found ’em,” said the older 
of the two. 

‘* Must ’a’ got so far when the fire got 
too much for ’em—or, 'tany rate, for Jane 
Hubbs. She was a-layin’ on top of th’ 
other one. That’s the reason she got 
burned more. Th’ other one was drunk. 
Nothin’ hurts ’em when they're drunk. 
Seems a queer dispensation, come to think 
of gg 

‘‘She’s comin’ to!” cried an excited 
voice in the crowd, and all attention was 
at once concentrated on Jane, who had 
indeed opened her eyes. They wandered 
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vaguely until they rested on the bloated, 
scarlet face of the Dasher, who had ap 
proached, and was now weeping maudlin 
tears over her comrade. 

‘I got her,” said Jane, faintly, to the 
captain. 

The captain’s glib tongue failed her for 
once. She made no answer, but wiped 
away the tears which were raining down 
over her honest, distressed face. 

‘*I knowed she wasn’t no good,” went 
on Jane, still more feebly. ‘‘She'd ’a’ 
gone to hell—sure!—but I’d—got—sal- 
vation. I—I did—get—salvation—all 
right — didn’t I?” a momentary doubt 
seeming to cross her mind. 

‘Yes, yes, poor sister!” 
captain, gently. 
you —and 
crown.” 


answered the 
‘*Heaven is ready for 
Jesus is waiting—with a 


features relaxed into a smile. 
She closed her eyes once more, and a 
grayer pallor stole over her face. 

The soldiers of the Salvation Army fell 
on their knees, and one or two onlookers 
removed their hats. 

At this moment the doctor, who had 
been hastily summoned, was seen pushing 
his way through the crowd 

‘*Tt’s too late,” said the captain, grave- 
ly, as he came up. ‘‘She’s gone to 
glory!” 


Jane's 


FOR LIBERTY. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


XXX. 
LUTZEN. 


fi first great battle in the war for 
German liberation, if not liberty, was 
fought on the 2d of May, 1813. Frederick 
William III. of Prussia and Alexander I. 
of Russia had made together a triumphal 
entry into Dresden; had been received by 
white-robed virgins, and had listened to 
meaningless speeches of welcome, and 
still more unprofitable verses. They both 
hoped that the King of Saxony would 
here join them and unite his army with 
theirs. But that monarch had not for- 
gotten the battle of Jena, so he retired to 
Prague, under protection of Austria, there 
to wait until one side or the other had 
been defeated, after which he might come 
forward and make terms with the strong- 
er party. 

So the Prussians marched on to Leip- 


zig, and a little way beyond to the village 
of Liitzen, where in 1632 Gustavus, the 
great Swede, gave up his life in the cause 


of religious liberty. With the Prussians 
came the Russians—not 100,000 strong, as 
they had boasted, but only a trifle over 
35,000. The Prussians had about an equal 
force, so that here at the very heart of 
Germany these two allies, in the seventh 
year after Jena, could only gather to- 
gether 70,000 men for the purpose of de 
fending their country against invasion. 
And Jena was in everybody’s mind, for 
that inglorious field lay not more than 
thirty miles to the southwest, and Auer- 
stiidt still nearer. Napoleon had ridden 
across this battle-field a few days before, 
coming from Paris by way of Erfurt and 
Weimar—places which did not fail to 
awaken in him and his men the belief 
that one b'renchman was.a match for two 
Prussians. In 1806 the Prussian army, 
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though largely outnumbering that of 
France, had run away in confusion. In 
1813 Napoleon opened his campaign at the 
head of nearly 120,000, against the 70,000 
of Alexander and Frederick William. 

Here was an advantage of 50,000 men 
in favor of Napoleon. But there were 
many other elements to be considered. 
The allies had more cavalry and artil- 
lery, and were operating in a country 
flat as the plains of Texas, therefore one 
in which horseflesh could be of the great- 
est service. Napoleon’s army was made 
up of young recruits, whose military in- 
struction had been gained principally in 
the long march from France to the seat 
of war. But the French leaders were 
masters in their art. Each knew how to 
get the utmost out of the men, how to 
give them confidence, how to relieve 
them from the merely ornamental detail 
of soldier life, and, above all, each one 
knew how to fight. They had good rea- 
son to feel confident, for their enemy were 
also inexperienced soldiers, commanded 
by men not one of whom ranked as a 
first-class general. 

On mounting his horse at Weimar, 
Napoleon said, ‘‘I shall conduct this 
campaign not as Emperor, but as Gen- 
eral Bonaparte.” The year 1812 had 
been a lesson to him, and he proposed 
that now he would share the hardships 
of his men and seek to retrieve himself, 
at least in the eyes of his marshals. 

On the night of May ist he slept at 
Liitzen, occupied himself with reading 
about the battle of 1632,and next morn- 
ing leisurely inspected the battle - field, 
little thinking that he was about to asso- 
ciate the name of Liitzen with his own in 
memorable manner; for Napoleon here 
displayed generalship equal to any in his 
career, and displayed it under most diffi- 
cult conditions. 

He was marching to Leipzig, there to 
unite with the rest of his army, to de- 
feat the small allied force; to separate 
Prussia from Austria, and then once more 
occupy Berlin. It was an excellent plan 
so far as Napoleon could judge of kings 
and cabinets, and as he jogged along the 
Saxon highway he hummed, ‘“‘ Mal- 
brough s’en va-t-en guerre,—mironton,” 
etc., with a mind easier than it had been 
for a twelvemonth past. But he did 
not know the spirit of new Germany, 
and could not think that the small army 
opposed to him would dare attack him. 
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The head of the French column was 
already at Lindenau, which forms now a 
part of Leipzig, and Napoleon himse|f 
had passed the village of Mark- Ran- 
stadt, six miles west of Leipzig, when he 
received news that made him withdray 
to one side of the road, while his men 
marched on, leaving him buried in 
thought. There was some firing in the 
direction of Leipzig, and that was in or 
der, for Napoleon intended there to drive 
back what he took to be the Prussian 
advance-guard. But between ten and 
eleven o'clock a violent burst of artillery 
was heard in his rear, upon his right 
flank, in the neighborhood of a little vil 
lage called Gross Gérschen, which was 
about three miles southeast of Liitzen, 
and about ten miles from the head of the 
French column. 

This was the moment which born sol 
diers yearn for, and which frightens the 
ordinary one. 

At once Napoleon ordered the whole 
of his command to turn about and march: 
the other way—towards the sound of the 
cannon. This operation is simple enough 
on the open prairie and on the drill 
ground, but most difficult when the one 
road is jammed with artillery, ammuni- 
tion-wagons, and baggage. 

The country in this plain of Leipzig is 
perfectly flat, and the little villages look 
one so much like the other that they 
rather confuse than assist the pilgrim of 
to-day. The land is rich as Mississippi 
river-bottoms, and for miles is cultivated 
like a vegetable-garden. But no trace 
of the battle can be seen, and I could 
find no one in the neighborhood who 
could refer me to any one capable of tell- 
ing me more than was on my map and 
in my note-book. In the pretty village of 
Liitzen I sought the old castle where Na- 
poleon spent the night of May ist, but no 
thanks to the officials of the place, who 
knew little of the great things that hap- 
pened here in the days of their fathers. 
The Napoleonic headquarters are now oc- 
cupied by local officials, and the buildings 
are sadly neglected. From the towers of 
Liitzen one can readily see every point 
of this important field—notably the clus- 
ter of villages for whose possession so 
much precious blood was spilled. 

The reader must bear in mind that 
though the country is flat as the prairie, 
it is slightly cut up by irrigating ditches, 
which afforded considerable shelter dur- 
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ing the battle to the infantry, but made 
the work of cavalry and artillery diffi- 
cult. The villages, too, had very substan- 
tial houses and barns, which in 1813 were 
bullet-proof, and consequently of greater 
relative value than they would be to-day. 

About this little group of villages, 
Gross Gorschen, Klein Gérschen, Rana, 
and Kaya, the battle raged all day, and 
until half past six in the afternoon. WNa- 
poleon was in a state of mind bordering 
on desperation. If the Prussians won 
the day, his army would be cut in two, 
for the allies had attacked his column 
while it was on the move, in its long help- 
less line. Villages were taken, then lost, 
then retaken. Both sides fought with 
fury—one of those battles when darkness 
and complete exhaustion end the fight. 
At one time the French were being chased 
out of a village by Prussians—it was their 
fifth repulse—and Napoleon stood on a 
slight elevation near by as the messen- 
ger rode up with the bad news. An eye- 


witness recorded that in this moment 
Napoleon cast upon his chief of staff a 
look whose meaning was a question— 
‘*Do you believe that my star has sunk 
at last?” 

Napoleon fought the battle of Liitzen 


with comprehensive thoroughness. He 
was complete master of himself and ev- 
ery one of his military units. His per- 
sonal power was felt in every part of the 
field. He was playing for tremendous 
stakes, and the loss of one little Saxon 
village on the 2d of May, 1813, meant to 
him the loss of Saxony, the loss of Aus- 
tria, retreat and ruin. He exposed him- 
self to the bullets of the enemy with ap- 
parent indifference, and watched every 
dent in his long swaying line as a pro- 
fessional fighter on the lookout for a 
good opening for a telling blow. At last 
his eye found the point he sought, and 
he launched one division of the young 
guard to help retake the village of Kaya, 
out of which his men had just been vio- 
lently ejected for the fifth time. At the 
same time he made a radical change in 
the whole scheme of the fight by order- 
ing sixty pieces of artillery brought to 
one point which he designated. He knew 
exactly where each piece was, and or- 
dered them taken from the different corps 
in action. 

These sixty pieces now concentrated 
their fire upon the allies, and Napoleon 
flew like a fury from one end of his line 
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to the other, cheering his gunners to 4 
final and desperate struggle. One by one 
the sixty pieces came into action, and 
inch by inch they crept forward towards 
the positions still stubbornly held by the 
allies. When darkness finally fell upon 
this savage picture it concealed some 
15,000 bodies of dead or wounded French. 
men, to say nothing of 2000 Russians and 
8000 Prussians who fell on that day. 

When I followed the ground of this 
battle-field there was no difficulty in find- 
ing the very spot where Napoleon ranged 
his sixty guns. It is a slope towards the 
village of Gaya from near Starsiedel—so 
gentle, so clean, it seemed to have been 
made for just such a man at just such a 
moment. There was no other slope like 
it anywhere near, and yet no eye but that 
of Napoleon seemed able to make use of 
it. So little has the topography been mod- 
ified by modern works that it has not been 
necessary, in studying this battle, to use 
any other map than that published to- 
day by the War Department. 

The 2d of May, 1813, closed with no 
immediate advantage to either side. The 
Prussians had held their ground, and the 
Freach had saved their line from being 
cut in two. Both sides lay down to sleep, 
confident that the fight would begin again 
at daybreak with still more ferocity and 
obstinacy. But before turning in Napo- 
leon called a Polish officer and gave him 
this order: ‘‘ Hurry to Krakau, and carry 
the news that I have won a battle.” The 
Corsican knew that Poland and Austria 
would be more influenced by news of 
success than by a dozen diplomats. 

But so little did Napoleon himself be- 
lieve in this victory that he kept his 
troops all night in squares, ready to repel 
a sudden attack. He had not captured 
a single cannon; he had not gained a 
single foot of the battle-ground. 

Times had indeed changed since the 
days of Auerstidt and Jena. Napoleon 
was now fighting against the German 
people, not merely against a mercenary 
army. The men who now faced him did 
not require to be flogged in order to make 
soldiers of them; they went into battle 
happy with the hope of a free country. 

But the generalship of the allies was 
bad enough to have ruined a better cause 
than that of German liberation. The 
Prussian King and the Russian Czar 
were constantly in the way, particularly 
the Russian, who was very anxious to 
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make a military reputation. The nomi- 
nal commander-in-chief of the allies was 
called Witgenstein, a Russian mediocrity 
not fit for a high command. Whoreally 
commanded on the side of the allies I have 
not yet found out—sometimes one crown- 
ed head, sometimes another; sometimes 
the nominal commander-in-chief, some- 
times Bliicher, sometimes Scharnhorst, 
and sometimes different aides -de-camp, 
who pretended to be inspired from head- 
quarters. 

At about ten that night the Russian 
chiefs held a council of war, and decided 
that they had best retire, giving as a rea- 
son that they were short of ammunition. 
Then old Bliicher got up and said to them: 
“What! Has all this blood been spilled 
for nothing? Never—never will I con- 
sent to retreat. No; this very night Ili 
pitch into the Frenchmen, and I'll make 
those ashamed of themselves who talked 
of retreat.” 

Then old Bliicher, who was seventy- 
one years old, stalked savagely out of the 
room, mounted his charger, placed him- 
self at the head of twelve squadrons of 
Prussian cavalry, and tumbled into the 
French headquarters so furiously that he 
came within two hundred yards of where 
Napoleon had sought shelter behind his 
squares of infantry. The attack did not 
accomplish all that was anticipated, owing 
to an irrigating ditch of awkward size, 
but it produced upon the French some- 
thing akin to a mild panic. They were 
not used to such recklessness on the part 
of Germans, and commenced to take pre- 
cautions which formerly they would have 
deemed unnecessary. 

While the Prussian King was in bed 
that night at Groitzsch (six miles from 
the battle-field, in a southeast direction), 
he was suddenly awaked by his ally 
Alexander, who came in person to tell 
him that they must at once retreat to be- 
yond the Elbe. Frederick William would 
not listen to the Czar’s rather awkward 
explanations on the subject, but inter- 
rupted him: ‘‘Oh, I know how it is! 
Once begin retreat, and we'll not stop at 
the Elbe—we'll be back at the Vistula 
again. At this rate, I can see myself 
once more in Memel. It will be Auer- 
stadt all over again.” 

As a soldiers’ battle this was a glorious 
day, and Germans every where spoke with 
pride of their fellow-countrymen, who had 
met the French in fair fight and proved 


fully their equals. But the patriots 
groaned in spirit as the long lines of 
Prussian wounded returned across the 
Elbe, followed by the rest of the allied 
army. Goethe seemed to have spoken 
the truth when he said that Napoleon 
was too big a man for Germans to attack. 
And there seemed to be a fatal spell upon 
Prussia, by which, no matter how bravely 
her people fought, her leaders always 
managed to lose what the soldiers had 
won. On the French side they saw unity 
of command; on the side of the allies 
was no unity at all. The King of Prus- 
sia was treated as a military cipher by the 
Russian Czar, whose military knowledge 
was equally worthless. Instead of march- 
ing ahead independently under such a 
popular leader as Bliicher or York, 
Gneisenau or Scharnhorst, the Prussian 
army was made merely an appanage of 
the Russian. No one can be blamed for 
this excepting the Prussian King. In- 
stead of declaring war with Napoleon in 
January, and leading the way for the 
Russians, he dawdled away the time un- 
til the Cossacks had overrun his country 
and forced him to fight, not as a leader, 
but as a follower. Throughout the war 
we shall see the same faults of leadership 
on the part of the allies—faults which 
were manifest at the very first battle, and 
which must weaken all movements of al- 
lied armies where the command is not in 
one capable hand. At Liitzen the mili- 
tary capacity was altogether on the Ger- 
man side of the alliance, but the power to 
dictate was with the Russians. 

Napoleon felt badly when he saw how 
well the German soldier fought, but his 
spirits revived when he thought of the 
two monarchs who commanded. 


XXXI. 
SOME UNEXPECTED FIGHTS IN THE 
PEOPLE'S WAR. 

‘‘ WHEN a people has prosperity, intel- 
ligence, civil liberty. and a sense of moral 
obligations, such a people will allow it- 
self to be destroyed rather than surrender 
these things.” So wrote Gneisenau, and 
so talked Bliicher and the rest of the Ger- 
man patriots—and so thought the people 
of Germany in so far as they dared dream 
of deliverance. But ail the princes of 
Germany did not think so, particularly 
those who had gained in importance by 
submission to Napoleon. 
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And it is because Germans accom- 
plished so much in spite of the princes to 
whom they were subject that this period 
carries lessons to us who believe in gov- 
ernment for the people and by the people. 

The free city of Hamburg had been 
incorporated by Napoleon into his em- 
pire, but the moment its citizens heard 
that Germans in K6nigsberg and Breslau 
were arming in the cause of liberty, they 
too became rebels, and made common 
cause with their fellow-Germans in Prus- 
sia. On the 24th of February, nearly a 
month, therefore, before the declaration of 
war, and when both Hamburg and Prus- 
sia were in bondage to France, the re- 
public at the mouth of the Elbe rose up 
against the Napoleonic garrison. 

The longshoremen ‘and apprentices 
joined with their more prosperous fel- 
low-citizens, and after soundly thrashing 
every Frenchman they could find, they 
hoisted once more the free flag of Ham- 
burg. The French commandant barri- 
caded himself with his garrison, and man- 
aged to take vengeance on a goodly num- 
ber of public-spirited citizens by means 
of drum-head court martial, but by the 
12th of March he had to evacuate the city 
to make room for the advance-guard of 
the German army of liberation. 
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It was the enterprising guerilla Tetten- 
born who appeared on March 16th under 
the walls of Hamburg. His command 
consisted of Cossacks, who had ridden a}] 
the way from Moscow to the German 
Ocean before the King of Prussia could 
make up his mind whether to serve 
France or his people. The leaders of 
these Cossacks were, to be sure, Germans 
fired with zeal for the cause of their coun- 
try, but none the less strange is it that the 
Prussian government of that day looked 
on with folded hands while the Czar of 
Siberia preached liberty in the land of 
Luther. 

When Tettenborn entered Hamburg at 
the head of his rough riders, which, by- 
the-way, was on the very day that war 
was made known in Breslau, four hun- 
dred miles away (March 18th), the good 
people went wild with joy. The day of 
deliverance had come at last, and the band 
of snub-nosed cowboys from the steppes 
of the Don appeared to the maidens of 
Hamburg as so many gallant Lancelots 
or Lohengrins. Their horses were decked 
with flowers; the air was filled with song 
and cheering; the visitors were feasted 
as only Hamburgers know how to feast 
—for have they not always been the best 
cooks of Germany? Those who were 
present wrote that they were near- 
ly smothered by the embraces of 
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the grateful people. In short, from 
i} the descriptions I have at hand, it 


filled Berlin when the grand old 
4 Emperor William marched in Un- 
der the Lindens leading back his 
victorious army from Metz and 
Sedan and Paris. 
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MAP SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE BATTLE-FIELD OF LUTZEN TO BERLIN, DRESDEN, AND PRAGUE. 
From Napoleon’s manuscript map. 























ONE OF TETTENBORN’S COSSACKS ENTERS LUNEBURG. 


marked in two other great free cities of 
the Hanseatic League. 

In Liibeck the scenes of Hamburg were 
repeated when a German commanding 
three hundred Cossacks entered that Bal- 
tic city on March 2ist, thus setting free 
the most northerly city of what Napo- 
leon was pleased to call the Rhine Con- 
federation. Bremen also tried to strike 
for liberty. An English war-brig had 
landed some men, and, in conjunction 
with peasants and boatmen armed with 
pitchforks and oars, they had attacked 
the French coast-guard and customs offi- 
cials. But in Bremen there was a French 
general named Vandamme, whom weshall 
meet again at the battle of Kulm. He 
had prepared for a popular outbreak by 
such an exercise of military law as had 


made the Spaniard Alva hated when he 
ruled the Protestant Netherlands in the 
spirit of apostolic order. The flag of 
Bremen did not fly therefore at the mouth 
of the Weser until October 12, 1813. 
There is a fourth town also famed in 
the history of free cities, Lineburg, not 
more than twenty miles southeast of Ham- 
burg, and not twelve miles from the Elbe. 
In Liineburg the people sprang to 
arms at the very first sight of a prowling 
Cossack. Their arms, to be sure, were 
but pitchforks and other domestic uten- 
sils, but these sufficed to drive out the 
French spies and police and customs ofli- 
cials and tax-gatherers and other repre- 
sentatives of the hated rule. On March 
26th a detachment of French gendarmes 
tried to force their way into the town, 
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but they were driven back. Finally, on 
April 1st, the French once more secured 
a foothold in the town, at the head of 
2300 troops, many of them Saxons. Of 
course the plain citizens could do little 
against a regular military force, but what 
they could they did, and in consequence 
many were at once shot by the French 
for having weapons in their possession, 
while some fifty were sent to juil to await 
sentence. 

But help was nearing in the shape of 
some of the volunteers of the Liitzow 
corps, a battalion of Pomeranian infantry 
from the neighborhood of Stettin, and 
a Russian battalion. With them came 
some 2000 Cossacks under German lead- 
ership. They came in forced marches to 
save from death the fifty citizens in jail, 
and the last fifty miles of heavy march- 
ing was done by the Prussians in twenty- 
four hours, the infantry keeping pace 
with the Cossack ponies. 

In spite of the wearing march just com- 
pleted, and in the full light of day, on 
April 2d, this band of deliverance stormed 
the walls of Liineburg, and after a des- 
perate fight at every gate and in the nar- 
row streets the patriots triumphed. 

The French were driven out, but only 
to find themselves thrown upon the lances 
of Cossacks. An effort was made to re- 
take the town, but that failed, and Liine- 
burg was free. 

The French surrendered as prisoners 
of war their commanding general, 100 of- 
ficers, 2200 privates, and three standards. 

In the history of war this is a remark- 
able evert, that a walled town should be 
captured by so small a party and after so 
vigorous a defence. It was the stroke of 
a few enterprising men wholly separated 
from the main armies, and operating much 
after the manner of independent guerillas. 

But with all the courage that day shown 
by men, the hero of it all was a woman. 
Joanna was her name—another Joan of 
Are arisen to make weak kings feel 
ashamed of themselves. 

This beautiful girl of twenty, with blue 
eyes and golden hair, of sweet womanly 
character, and known only for acts of 
gentleness —this modest German maid 
became a fighting fury when she saw 
the Pomeranians struggling against the 
French. She sprang out into the rain of 
bullets, filled her apron with cartridges 
from abandoned ammunition - wagons, 
and then, holding the ends of her apron 
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fast between her teeth, she hurried from 
man to man amongst the brave defend 
ers, giving them tke ammunition the) 
sadly needed. Her powder and shot de- 
cided the day at Liineburg, and from the 
sandy shores of the Baltic to the rock, 
peaks of German Switzerland the story 
of this day brought hope to German 
hearts—the story of Joanna, the maid of 
Liineburg. 

Joanna narrowly escaped being shot by 
court-martial sentence when the French, 
later on, again occupied all this part of 
the country. 

Her heroism was sung by poets. She 
died in 1842, the wife of a respected citi- 
zen of Berlin, who had served through the 
war of liberation. Yet to-day few people 
who pass the Hindersin Street in Berlin 
know that it commemorates the marriage 
name of the beautiful Joanna, the maid 
of Liineburg. 

It is refreshing to recall a few of the 
many instances of courage and patriotism 
shown by the people of Germany in so 
many different parts of the great father- 
land in these early days of the great war. 

At Moeckern, about twelve miles east 
of Magdeburg, and on the road to Berlin, 
on April 5th, only three days after Liine- 
burg, 20,000 Frenchmen were routed by 
10,000 Prussians. 

There were no macadamized or chaus- 
sée roads in Prussia at that time, and as 
the whole country is as sandy as Long 
Island, military moving was very slow, 
particularly for the artillery. It seems 
incredible, but the allies who were in 
Potsdam on March 29th required six full 
days for marching thence to the Elbe 
near Dessau, a distance of less than sixty 
miles. 

The French had been seeking once 
more to get Berlin in their power, mak- 
ing as their base Magdeburg, the city for 
which the lamented Queen Luise had so 
ardently pleaded with Napoleon at Tilsit. 
They got no further than Moeckern, how- 
ever, though their way was blocked by a 
force much smaller than their own. It 
was over this road that Napoleon’s troops 
chased the Prussian ‘‘ regulars” flying 
from Jena in 1806, when Magdeburg sur- 
rendered without a blow, and the King 
went away to hide himself. 

In 1813 there was the same Napoleon, 
but the ‘‘regulars” of 1806 had made 
room for an army of citizens—less ‘‘ reg- 
ular,” but more plucky. 
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Moeckern was the first serious conflict 
or skirmish in the war, as Liitzen was to 
be the first great battle. It was fought 
on the allied side as a soldiers’ battle, 
contrary to the orders of the command- 
ing general, who was marching with re- 
enforcements from Berlin. As at Liitzen, 
the victory lay with the party that could 
oecupy and hold a few villages—in a 
sandy plain that seems evgn to-day scarce 
worth cultivating, let alone fighting for. 
As at Liitzen, the French had great nu- 
merical advantage, particularly the ad- 
vantage of experienced leadership. We 
have seen that even Napoleon at Liitzen 
gained but a barren victory; at Moeck- 
ern there was no Napoleon, and though 
the French were two to one, they were 
driven from the field and chased so long 
as there was a ray of daylight. The Prus- 
sians won their points mainly in hand- 
to-hand fighting with the bayonet—a test 
of personal courage, coolness, and endur- 
ance equal to any which a soldier can be 
called upon to endure. The accounts of 
eye-witnesses to this fight unite in refer- 
ring to the bitterness, not to say fury, 
with which the Prussians launched them- 
selves at the Frenchmen, determined to 
wipe out old scores. The very fact that 
the fight occurred showed that the men 
could not be held back when there were 
Frenchmen in sight. 

Each volunteer in the ranks could re- 
call outrages upon those he held dear 
perpetrated by Napoleon's men, and there 
were six full years of oppression behind 
them. 

It did seem, indeed, as though the dream 
of the German people was to be realized 
—even more rapidly than the most san- 
guine dared hope. The war had been de- 
clared but a short three weeks, and lo! 
all of North Germany was in arms, and 
the French had been driven away to be- 
yond the Elbe. The news of Hamburg’s 
liberation, of Liibeck, of Liineburg, and 
finally of Moeckern, all following so close 
one on the other, spurred the patriots to 
superhuman efforts; for these were all 
triumphs of the popular cause carried out 
quite independently of kings and cabi- 
nets and court intrigues. 

The war of the people between Ham- 
burg and Magdeburg was glorious, but 
there was much dragging in the neigh- 
borhood of the imperial Russian head- 
quarters. Frederick William had allowed 
Russia to name the commander-in-chief 


of the allied army, thus forcing generals 
like Bliicher and Gneisenau to subordi- 
nate themselves to men vastly inferior in 
soldier qualities. 

But Bliicher, while nominally an in- 
significant part of the great Russian com- 
bination, had much of the fox in him, 
and was particularly crafty in disobeying 
the spirit of his instructions while still 
pretending to obey the letter of the law. 
He managed to slip away from Breslau 
on March 16th, before war was officially 
declared, and at once hunted up the near- 
est French force, in the hopes of a fight. 
He entered Saxony, and found there a 
king who ran away with his money and 
jewelry at the first news of danger, and 
left Dresden in charge of the French. 
Dresden is another beautiful city on the 
Elbe which sent valuable cargoes to Ham- 
burg, notably porcelain-ware and fine tex- 
tiles. But it was lucky that the Senate 
of Hamburg did not look to the Dresden 
monarch for an example of what a patri- 
otic leader should be. 

Dresden has most beautiful palaces, 
museums, terraces, parks, and is singu- 
larly full of attractions to English and 
Americans who go abroad for education 
or recreation. But of all the Dresden 
monuments none was so dear to the peo- 
ple as their famous bridge—one of the 
three famous bridges of Europe, Prague 
and Regensburg having the other two. 
The French decided to evacuate Dresden, 
because too weak to hold it. But they 
decided at the same time to destroy this 
bridge. It may be well to recall this, 
when later Bliicher was called a savage 
for ordering a bridge in Paris to be blown 
up—the Pont de Jena. 

On March 9th the French commander 
started his work of destruction by send- 
ing a party of laborers to tear up the 
road-bed. These laborers were driven 
from their work by a band of patriotic 
apprentices, or, rather, they were forced 
to relay the paving-stones as they had 
found them. The next morning the 
French commander once more started 
upon his work of vandalism, but once 
more the towns-people crowded upon the 
scene, paying anything but compliments 
to the guard sent to clear them away. 
The uproar increased as the crowd swell- 
ed, and when a French officer commenced 
to measure off the space required for the 
charge of gunpowder, the people forgot 
the teachings of their passive officials, 
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threw the measuring-line over the bridge 
into the Elbe, and would have done the 
same to several Frenchmen had not a 
strong re-enforcement of police restored 
quiet. Then came a troop of Saxon cui- 
rassiers, who trotted up very bravely to the 
point of conflict, and who had orders to 
cut the people—their own people—down, 
and keep the bridge clear. Buta public- 
spirited stone-mason stepped out of the 
crowd, and with a loud ‘‘ Halt!” made 
them a speech such as the soldiers of his 
Saxon Majesty had not been used to. 
Said the stone-mason: 

** Fellows, we are all of us brothers and 
Germans; don’tcutin among us. I have 
a better plan. Let us unite and give the 
French a thrashing.” 

This was followed by tremendous cheer- 
ing, in the midst of which the cuirassiers 
took it upon themselves to beat a retreat, 
preferring rather to incur flogging in 
their barrack-yards than the odium of as- 
sisting the French to blow up this beauti- 
ful bridge. 

The Napoleonic garrison meanwhile 
shut itself up, hoping that the popular 
storm would soon blow over; but they 
had to wait some very uncomfortable 
minutes. The apprentices, laborers, me- 
chanics, and other patriots were so de- 
lighted at their success in converting 
Saxon cuirassiers that they marched in a 
body to the famous Brill Palace, where 
the French commander held his precarious 
court. They drove away his sentries, 
smashed his windows, and smashed also 
the windows of the Saxon Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who was held responsi- 
ble for Saxons being made allies of Na- 
poleon. The French general was not hurt, 
and smiled to think what a very tame 
thing, after all, was a German riot. In 
Paris there would have been by this time 
a dozen corpses dangling from handy 
lamp-posts; the river would have been 
strewn with the carcasses of obnoxious 
officials. The German is a poor hand at 
conspiracy—is too humane and too hon- 
est. Had he been otherwise, not a French- 
man would have recrossed the Elbe on the 
return from Moscow. 

In Dresden that night the people who 
had been fighting for their bridge went 
to sleep thinking they had done their 
work thoroughly. The secret police of 
Napoleon, however, remained awake, and, 
one by one, hunted up the patriots who 
had made themselves conspicuous during 
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the day and had been too honest to con- 
ceal themselves at night. These were al] 
bunched together outside the town, and 
hurried off under strong escort to the 
Saxon fortress of Kénigstein. a lonesome 
rock towering above the Elbe, full of 
blackholes, mostly occupied by people 
who differed in politics from the Saxon 
monarch. 

Meanwhile the French commander sent 
for re-enforcements, and soon came the 
great Marshal Davoust with 10,000 more 
men, making now a French garrison of 
14,000 men to overawe a mob so gentle as 
that of a Saxon town. He had miners 
brought from Freiberg, and under the 
third arch from the palace side of the 
Elbe he laid a mass of gunpowder. The 
beautiful Briihl Terrace, where in warm 
weather hundreds of Saxon families now- 
adays sip beer and admire the beautiful 
view, was then crowded with cannon 
pointed against the citizens of Dresden. 
Cavalry patrolled the streets night and 
day, and they had orders to arrest or cut 
down any citizens who appeared in groups 
of three or more. 

On March 19th the beautiful bridge 
was blown up—the bridge that had been 
dear to Saxons for five hundred years— 
and the French had not even the apology 
of military necessity for this ungenerous 
act. Those who read of this campaign, and 
compare it with that of the Germans to 
Paris in 1870, must be amazed at the many 
opportunities which the Germans neglect- 
ed of paying back the French in their 
own coin. 

Within a week old Bliicher was in 
Dresden. The French garrison had an- 
ticipated his coming by marching away 
in the night, followed by the hootings of 
the rabble. 

The people everywhere loved Bliicher, 
and received him as their father. They 
loved him for his ignorance of grammar; 
for his rough vernacular, full of quaint 
oaths and colloquial jokes; they warmed 
to him instinctively because the old gen- 
eral was wholly devoid of pretensions. 
He did not care for medals and gold lace 
and the showy society of courtiers; on 
the contrary, he liked his pipe in the com- 
pany of the towns-people, where he could 
crack his jokes and learn the news with- 
out being constantly reminded of what 
was etiquette. But what could all the 
people of Saxony do for Bliicher, so long 
as the Saxon King refused to join the 
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Prussians. They fed the 
men from Breslau and 
Berlin; they sang with 
them and drank with 
them; but they had been 
so well drilled in the 
school of passive obedi- 
ence that they could only 
say, ** Weshall fight with 
you against Napoleon if 
you will only persiade 
our dear King to lead 
ue” 

The most courageous 
of the Saxon army was 
General Thielmann, who 
commanded the strong 
Elbe fortress of Torgau, 
with its German garrison 
of nearly ten thousand 
men. Torgau is a beau- 
tiful little town to-day, 
with a castle as interest- 
ing as any in Europe 
now converted into bar- 
racks for Prussian in- 
fantry. Luther preached 
here; his wife lies bur- 
ied here, and one of the 
churches was consecrated 
by the great Reformer. 

It is still further en- 

deared to Protestant Ger- 

mans by the battle which 

Frederick the Great here 

fought in 1760, in which 

he routed the apostolic 

army of Austria most memorably. It 
was on the retreat from this battle that 
little Gneisenau was born, in the village 
of Schilda, hard by, the son of an obscure 
Austrian artillerist, and of a mother who 
had sad reasons for seeking still greater 
obscurity. 

Torgau lies below Dresden and above 
Magdeburg—a menace to any army seek- 
ing to march from Berlin to Leipzig, and 
correspondingly so to an invader march- 
ing from Jena to Berlin. The Prussian 
and Russian monarchs held triumphal 
entry into Dresden on April 24th, and ex- 
hausted promises and fair words in seek- 
ing to win the Saxon King to their side. 
The patriots labored in vain with Thiel- 
mann. He was a German and spoke as 
a German, and he begged his King not 
to give up Torgau to the French. But 
he could not act the traitor, and refused 
to make common cause with the army of 
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the allies until ordered to do so by his 
King. This order did not come. The 
King had no confidence in Prussia, or, 
rather, in Prussia’s monarch. He be- 
lieved that Napoleon would win the cam- 
paign, and that he would be rewarded by 
a large share of Prussian territory. So 
he ordered Thielmann to hand Torgau 
over to France. Thielmann did so on 
May 11th, and at once laid down his 
commission in the Saxon army—another 
cheering evidence that in 1813 there were 
eminent German generals who loved their 
country more than their shoulder-straps. 

The battle of Liitzen (May 2d) happened 
while Germans still hoped that Torgau 
would be cast on the side of the allies; 
and had that battle ended in the retreat 
of Napoleon, no doubt but that Saxony’s 
King would at once have been forced to 
join the party of liberation, and likewise 
the Austrian Kaiser Franz. 
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But Liitzen was not cheering news to 
timid courtiers, whatever it might be to 
simple citizens. On the 11th of May the 
plain facts of the case were, so far as 
Kaiser Franz and other undecided mon- 
archs were concerned, that Napoleon was 
driving before him the armies of Alex- 
ander and Frederick William, and that 
he controlled Magdeburg, Torgau, and 
Wittenberg on the Elbe; Spandau on 
the Havel, near Berlin: Stettin and Kiis- 
trin on the Oder. Kaiser Franz sent a 
special messenger to Napoleon on May 
12th, the day after Torgau’s surrender, 
congratulating him on having won the 
battle of Liitzen; but, with strange dis- 
honesty, he sent also a messenger to the 
camp of the allies, promising to join them 
towards the end of May. 

There was so much lying done at that 
time, done on both, or rather all, sides, 
that a truthful statement came to be re- 
garded as either an accident or a blun- 
der. Kaiser Franz, as a good apostolic 
Hapsburger, hated the Lutheran Hohen- 
zollern cordially—much as Austrians do 
to-day, in spite of Triple Alliances. 

But Napoleon had treated the Danube 
empire with so much contempt that for 
the moment there was a very strong dis- 
position in Vienna to harm him, if that 
could be done without much danger. So 
that through the labyrinth of lies, which 
in that day passed for diplomatic craft, 
even the uninitiated felt some hope of 
Austrian assistance, provided the patriot 
army proved its power to face Napoleon 
in the field. 

The organizer of the new Prussian 
army, General Scharnhorst, was wound- 
ed at Liitzen. But he thought so little 
of his wound that he started for Vienna 
on a mission of the utmost importance— 
to discuss the military situation with the 
Austrian government, and, above all, to 
encourage Kaiser Franz to join against 
Napoleon. But the Austrian minister, 
Metternich, who was the echo of his mas- 
ter, looked upon Scharnhorst as an an- 
archist, a man of popular ideas, a danger- 
ous demagogue, and would not let him 
come to Vienna. The Hapsburger had 
even more dread of popular uprisings 
than the Hohenzollern monarch, and the 
term republican at that time sounded in 
Vienna as nihilist does to-day in St. Pe- 
tersburg. So poor Scharnhorst took up 
his quarters in Prague, lived at the inn 
under an assumed name, fretted at the 
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way time passed, and in so fretting his 
wound became worse, and at last, on Jun: 
28, 1813, in a strange land, and in the 
darkest hour of the struggle for German 
liberty, he closed his tired eyes in deat), 

When Scharnhorst passed away, his 
dear friend Bliicher could not keep back 
his tears; he declared that the loss of 
Scharnhorst meant to the cause as much 
as the loss of a great battle. Stein and 
Gneisenau and every patriot appreciated 
his worth to the army, for he was the 
only one of the great generals who had 
some influence upon the King, while with 
heart and soul supporting the objects of 
the radical reformers. 

Born in Hanover, he died in Bohemia 
—lived and died amongst strangers. His 
life was one of work in silence—living for 
an ideal; submitting to constant discour- 
agement from the King whom he labored 
to save; subject to the sneers of courtiers, 
who were jealous of his influence, and 
who despised him because he was not of 
titled ancestry. His bones have since 
been laid to rest in Berlin, in the ‘‘Inva 
lide” cemetery, and his monument, by 
Rauch, stands under the Lindens. But 
much more may still be done before Ger- 
many can repay this wonderfully simple 
genius for the long years of silent labor 
in which he organized the German victo- 
ries which have culminated in German 
unity and a German Empire. 


XXXII. 


NAPOLEON WINS ANOTHER BATTLE, BUT 
LOSES HIS TEMPER. 


To be an alderman in the capital of a 
petty German prince was not an easy job 


in the days of Napoleon. Dresden, for 
instance, had to be particularly active, 
decorating its public places one day for 
one monarch, next day for that monarch’s 
enemy. 

To be sure, the same dramatic proper- 
ties did for French and allies alike, but 
still, minor alterations had to be made in 
the lettering of the placards. On the way 
to the battle of Liitzen the Dresdeners 
had beflaggéd themselves in honor of 
Bliicher, Alexander, and Frederick Wil- 
liam; now, on May 8th, they hurriedly 
tore down their German lettering and 
hastened to put up texts suitable for 
Frenchmen. Napoleon made his entry 
on that day. 

He had been there in the early summer 
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of 1812, and had again been there in the 


early winter of the same year, huddled 
up in furs, and flying to Paris, away from 
his frozen army. 
there, and looked down with sour mien 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE ELBE AT DRESDEN 
AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


upon some round-backed officials, who 
stood beside the road, trying to make 
believe that their backs had not been 
equally rounded on the day before, 
when the Prussian monarch was there. 
‘*Who are you?” said Napoleon, gruff- 
ly 


, 


‘“We are aldermen of Dresden,” was 
the answer. 

They had come to pay compliments, 
but the Corsican was a practical politi- 
cian, and cut them shert with the words, 
‘*Have you bread?” 

The aldermen looked at each other in 
embarrassment, for this they had quite 
overlooked. Napoleon now commenced 
one of his characteristic tirades—a string 
of disjointed expletives somewhat like 
this: 

‘“You must get me bread and meat 
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and wine. 
conquered people. 


Now he was once more 


against 
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You deserve to be treated like 
I know all that you 
have done. I know every Prussian vol- 
unteer that you have equipped to fight 


me. I know that you hate 


Ti he 
aye TEL buaate 
mite 

ly va 


France. I know all the libels you have 
printed against me. I know how you 
cheered the Emperor Alexander and the 
Prussian King. The wreaths I see now 
on your houses are the same that were 
hung for my enemies.” 

The ruder Napoleon waxed, the more 
did the aldermen bow their backs. When 
the lecture ended, the aldermen were dis- 
missed, and were promised that if they 
treated the army well they in return 
would be protected. 

Then the conqueror sent for the Saxon 
King, who was hiding in Austria; told 
him that if he did not come at once he 
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should lose all his possessions—and of 
course that little monarch obeyed. All 
seemed going well with the French, for 
German princes sold Napoleon their peo- 
ple, as in 1776 they sold their soldiers to 
George III. 

But Napoleon was too good a soldier to 
feel quite at his ease. He felt the new 
influences that were opposing him. His 
messengers were being stopped by enter- 
prising patriots; his recruiting was ren- 
dered difficult, because the ‘‘ Landsturm ” 
peasantry sounded the alarm whenever a 
Frenchman showed himself; Napoleon 
had no fear of regular armies, but he 
dreaded an angry people armed with pikes 
and pitchforks. 

The shadow of the rugged Stein once 
more came across his path, like the spec- 
tre of a people in arms. Napoleon had 
hounded this man out of the Prussian ser- 
vice after Tilsit, and would have hanged 
him without a trial had he been able to 
eatch him. The greatness of Stein lay in 
that every German trusted him, and that 
Napoleon singled him out for persecution. 
After the battle of Liitzen, on May 34d, 
Napoleon wrote in his bulletin: ‘‘ The 
Tartars who burned Moscow have come 


to Germany, and with them all the scum 
and deserters of Germany, France, and 


Italy. They come to preach rebellion, 
lawlessness, civil war, and murder. Stein 
and his conspirators, the apostles of every 
crime, seek to make a moral conflagration 
from the Vistula to the Rhine, and after 
the manner of savages they seek to lay 
the land waste between us.” 

Four days later he wrote: ‘‘ The infa- 
mous Stein is despised by all honest peo- 
ple; he tried to stir up the mob against 
people of property,” etc., etc. 

All these lies were believed in France, 
just as half a century later those were be- 
lieved which the third Napoleon scattered 
shortly before he too lost his crown. 

But mean while the allied monarchs had 
once more taken courage, and decided to 
make another stand in their retreat from 
Liitzen, and they selected a_ beautiful 
spot called Bautzen, about thirty miles 
almost due east of Dresden, near the 
source of the river Spree (which in this 
neighborhood makes good paddling for a 
canoeist, but is not large enough for more 
practical navigation). It is a land of 
picturesque villages, of rich soil, and very 
interesting ethnologically in that even 
to-day the peasants all speak the language 
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of the Wends, who lived here long before 
Germany was known to history. 

Napoleon brought 150,000 men to Baut 
zen. The allies opposed him with 90,000 
The Frenchman won the battle and pro 
claimed another victory; but he fought 
very hard for it,and did not manage to 
capture a single gun, a single banner, or 
asingle prisoner. He lost between 20,000 
and 24,000 men in dead and wounded to 
the enemy’s12,000. In fact, he could now 
commence to calculate the moment when 
a few more such victories would ruin 
him. The allies had, as at Liitzen, the 
disadvantage of adivided command. They 
had intrenched themselves on the right 
bank of the Spree, and, so far as infantry 
was concerned, they had a good position, 
but it was not. one where their excellent 
cavalry could do them much service. 

They retreated as methodically as 
though in a field drill, and left Napoleon 
to count the day’s cost, and watch the 
Spree run red with blood on its way to 
Berlin and Hamburg. He stamped in rage 
at Berthier, who gave him news of the 
results— plenty of killed and wounded 
Frenchmen, but nothing that he could 
send to Paris to justify his bulletins of 
glory, not even a Liitzow volunteer. 
The Germans, on their side, had 3000 
French prisoners and twelve cannon with 
them as they retired from the field. 

As to the Prussian monarch, we have 
no evidence that he did anything service- 
able during this battle. 

To General York he was conspicuously 
rude, for he never lost an opportunity of 
making that peppery old soldier feel his 
royal displeasure because of his having 
left the Napoleonic cause in the winter of 
1812. Gneisenau he also sneered at; in 
short, he was pleased to blame every one 
excepting himself for the retreat. 

At one time, indeed, it seemed as 
though Napoleon might have had the 
pleasure of seeing the Prussians and Rus- 
sians punching one another's heads in- 
stead of carrying out the original purpose 
of this unsympathetic alliance. There 
were angry words exchanged at head- 
quarters in regard to the day's fighting. 

The Russian guards had been purpose- 
ly kept out of action by the Czar, but 
their commander had the impudence to 
reflect upon the behavior of the Prussian 
troops during the day’s work. At once 
the Prussian Colonel Horn halted his 
brigade, pointed to a height occupied by 
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fifty pieces of artillery, and 
challenged the Russian to 
a duel. Each should lead 
his men against that 
French position. 

Both sides prepared for 
the charge, when inter- 
ference from headquarters 
luckily stopped this affair 
of “ honor.” 

The retreat of the allies 
was to the eastward, main- 
ly for political and Rus- 
sian reasons. The allies 
wanted to keep close to 
the Austrian frontier, and 
the Russians were very 
much afraid lest Napoleon 
should cut off their retreat 
to Poland. Soon May 21st 
they started towards Bres- 
lau, fighting every now 
and then, until June 4th, 
when, to the disgust of 
every patriot, a truce was 
agreed upon, which lasted 
until August 10th, with six 
days’ grace. 

These ten weeks were 
filled with diplomatic in- 
trigue—lying and counter- 
lying. The monarchs of 
Russia and Prussia cast 
longing eyes towards Aus- 
tria, and Austria in turn 
held back until she could 
enter the alliance on her 
own terms. Kaiser Franz, 
however, wished it clearly 
understood from the outset that he did 
not propose to fight for German liberty ; 
on the contrary, he thought liberty a very 
dangerous thing. He wished no refer- 
ence made to such things as popular 
movement, national constitution, people 
in arms, or any of the many terms which 
indicate that the throne is in any way 
dependent upon the good wishes of mere 
citizens. In other words, Kaiser Franz 
offered the assistance of his army on con- 
dition that the Prussian King surrendered 
the dearest object for which his people 
had taken up arms—German liberty and 
German unity. The Austrian dreaded the 
idea of a united Germany, for it would 
make Prussia too strong; he liked the 
idea of a great many petty states, for by 
that means his own relative importance 
was magnified. 


FIELD-MARSHAL GEBHARD LEBRECHT VON BLUCHER. 


From the bust by Rauch in the museum at Berlin. Photographed by the author. 


Gneisenau judged correctly when he 
wrote (May 29, 1813), ‘‘ The thing we have 
most to fear is the flabbiness [Kleinmuth] 
of those who are at the head.” He did 
not say whether he meant particularly 
Alexander, Frederick William, or the 
Russian commander-in-chief. 

But so weak was the Russian leader- 
ship that old ‘‘Go- Ahead,” as the men 
called Bliicher, wrote on June Ist a strong 
letter to his King, urging him to cut loose 
from the Russian army and to make an 
independent fight of it. ‘‘I can fore- 
see,” wrote he, ‘‘that the [allied] army 
will be ordered to retire each time that 
the enemy appears; and that this sort of 
thing will make our men still more dis- 
couraged.” 

Old Blicher was not consulted regard- 
ing the truce. He wanted to fight all the 
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time, drawing Napoleon all the while fur- 
ther and further from his sources of sup- 
ply. He was disgusted with his Muscovite 
brethren in arms, and would have been 
happy to see them all go back and leave 
Prussia to a single-handed war to the 
knife. Gneisenau gave expression to the 
universal feeling of the patriots, writing 
on May 29th: 


“The command of the army is wholly in 
Russian hands. We have nothing to say about 
it. We are not even listened to. We are mere- 
ly tools. We have to look on and see our coun- 
try pillaged by our alleged friends, quite as 
much as by the avowed enemy. Even our own 
troops are robbed (by the Russians) of the food 
that has been collected for us with the greatest 
difficulty ; and we are indignant that our al- 
lies even plunder our wounded upon the battle- 
field.” 


Bliicher and Gneisenau did not, of 
course, know anything about the secret 
work that was going on amongst the dip- 
lomats, or they would have been more 
angry still at the truce. But still they 
feared that a truce at this time was but 
the prelude to another shameful treaty of 
peace. 

And so it would have been had Napo- 
leon been in his right mind. Happily for 
Prussia, however, he was blinded by a 
madness, which consisted in believing that 
his own will must of necessity prevail. 
He rejected overtures of peace which were 
very moderate, and soothed his generals 
by assuring them that the allies were sure 
to quarrel amongst themselves, to make 
gross mistakes, and then he would smash 
them again, as he had done so often be- 
fore. 

When the truce was signed he rode 
back to Dresden for rest, over the battle- 
ground of Bautzen—he must have thought 
of Borodino now and then. His road at 
one point was blocked by seventy ammu- 
nition-carts that had been captured and 
exploded by Prussian guerillas, The sight 
made him angry, and he turned away 
and galloped across country. At another 
point he was so furious at a little dog that 
snapped at his horse’s heels that he drew 
his pistol and attempted to shoot the 
animal behind him. Luckily the pistol 
missed fire, which so added to his rage 
that he threw it away from him. Had 
the pistol gone off, the chances are that 
Napoleon would have shot one of his 
marshals, for he was a very bad shot. 

On June 10th he was once more back 
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in Dresden, and took up his quarters in 
the Marcolini Palace, which was then 
famed for its beautiful garden, and is sti|| 
a favorite resort of Dresdeners, particu 
larly when the fountains play about the 
Neptune group. This palace has been 
converted into a hospital, and the visitor 
to-day finds little there of historic inter- 
est, for the rooms once occupied by Napo- 
leon have been dismantled. However. 
there is there a garrulous janitor, who 
takes one to the room where the great 
Corsican had his famous scene with Met 
ternich —a room looking out upon the 
beautiful garden. 

Metternich came to Dresden on June 
25th, bearing a letter from Kaiser Franz 
to his dear son-in-law—for let us not for- 
get that Napoleon had divorced his excel- 
lent wife in order to marry the daughter 
of an emperor. The father-in-law’s letter 
professed much good-will towards the hus- 
band of Marie Luise; but it was not wholly 
sincere, for on June 27th a contract was 
signed at Reichenbach, a short way from 
the Austrian border on the way to Bres- 
lau, in which contract Kaiser Franz prac- 
tically agreed to join with England, 
Sweden, Prussia, and Russia in castiga- 
ting this same son-in-law. 

On the day before this convention of 
Reichenbach was signed, Metternich drove 
to the Marcolini Palace, and found Napo- 
leon in a worse temper than usual. His 
spies had been supplying bad news—his 
troops were not holding their own against 
Wellington in Spain; the Prussian patri- 
ots were arming far too effectively to 
please him. The man of destiny stood 
with his hat under his arm, his sword by 
his side, and wasted no words in compli- 
ment. ‘‘ Here you are at last, Monsieur 
de Metternich,” he snapped out. ‘‘If you 
desire peace, why have you come so late? 
We have already wasted a month, which 
I might have employed in destroying the 
Russians and Prussians. ... Do you want 
to fight me? Three times I have given 
Kaiser Franz his throne back again—and 
I was even fool enough to marry his 
daughter; but nothing seems to bring him 
to his senses.... I have given the Rus- 
sians and Prussians a good thrashing— 
shall I take you in hand next? Well, so 
be it. We shall meet again in October 
—in Vienna.” 

And so on, one insult heaped upon the 
other, brag and bluster and bluff—wea- 
pons which had served him fairly well in 
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the past, but had now grown blunt. Napo- 
eon intended to frighten Metternich, or 
rather Kaiser Franz, into eithur siding 
with him, or at least remaining neutral. 
But even that weak and easy-going mon- 
arch had grown tired of Napoleon's offen- 
sive manner, and as Metternich listened 
to the angry Corsican he could afford to 
be cool, for he knew that his master was 
drawing up the contract that linked him 
with the allies. 

He answered Napoleon by some empty 
diplomatic phrases about Europe’s desire 
for peace, when Napoleon turned upon 
the Austrian ambassador with the words, 
‘Metternich, how big a bribe did England 
give you for talking this way to me?” 

The Austrian’s answer to this insult 
has not yet been made public. 

But Napoleon went on to say that 
France would not allow him to make 
peace, that she needed more glory. 

‘*But, sir,” protested Metternich, 
‘“France does indeed need peace. My 
way to Dresden carried me through the 
midst of your regiments. Your soldiers 
are children, and if these are shot away, 
will you call out younger ones still?” 

Napoleon grew white with anger at this 


painfully true observation. He crumpled 
his hat and dashed it in fury to the floor, 
and with lips sputtering with rage, ‘‘ Sir,” 
screamed he, ‘‘ you are no soldier; you 


have never lived in camps and learned 
to despise life. Je me fiche bien de la 
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Hu- 


vie de deux cents mille hommes. 
are 200,000 men more or less to me? 
man life be damned!” 

‘Let us open the windows,” then said 
Metternich, with irony, ‘‘ that all Europe 
may hear.” 

Napoleon was now 
pitch of fury that he cared no longer 
what he said or did. He kicked his hat 
upon the floor, and Metternich did not 
offer to pick it up. This was proof posi- 
tive that Austria had nothing further to 
offer France. Napoleon stormed away 
aimlessly, insulting his wife, his father- 
in-law, and everything which at the mo- 
ment displeased him, dismissing Metter- 
nich with the words, ‘‘Au revoir in 
Vienna.” 

As the Austrian statesman passed from 
the audience-room to his carriage he was 
besieged by anxious courtiers and gen- 
erals eager to know the result of the 
meeting. ‘‘ Were you satisfied with what 
the Emperor said?” 

**Oh, quite,” answered Metternich ; ‘‘ for 
your master has cleared up everything 
about which I was in doubt. I swear to 
you that he is a madman.” 

For once Metternich nearly spoke truth, 
and well had it been for France had the 
men who heard this acted upon it. 

For on August 16th the truce came 
to an end, and old Marshal Go-Ahead 
Bliicher at once sprang into the saddle, 
ready for more fighting. 


lashed to such a 


BLUCHERS FAVORITE PIPE. 
Smoked during his campaign against Napoleon. Now 
in the National Korner Museu at Dresden. 
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BY JULIAN RALPH. 


fWVHE mandarin Ting lay in his luxuri- 

ous bed, and his concubine sat near 
him, twanging a guitar and humming a 
classic love-song. She could see his yel- 
low hand on the yellow silk counter- 
pane, with its palmful of yellow finger- 
nails grown in great spiral twists, and 
guarded as the old rascal took care of lit- 
tle else —for little else is so difficult to 
keep. He saw her plump peachy face, 
her pouting lips, her gentle slanted eyes, 
her little jet-black bang above her broad 
brow. He saw the mass of jewels he had 
given to her, covering one side of her head 
with a dozen rows of pearls and jade- 
stones alternated, and shining against her 
raven-black hair. Heknew that just such 
another fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of 
stones matched these on the other side, 
and round her coil he saw jewelled stick- 
pins and a posy of the tiny yellow buds 
of the Olea fragrans. 

He looked, and thought her good, from 
her head down her pink silk coat to the 
embroidered bottoms of her wide purple 
trousers—to her tiny silken shoe points, 
in fact. But what she saw was different. 
The floating wicks in the bronze lamps 
showed his splendid bed, like a four-post- 
er with a tester at the top, but nearly en- 
closed by exquisite carved-work backed by 
embroidered silk. The cabin of his chop- 
boat, wherein he travelled, had plate-glass 
instead of paper or shell windows, and 
every where—even in the panels attached 
to the roof beams—was carved, heavily 
gilt Singapore wood. Carved chairs, 
panelled with ‘‘ marble-stone pictures,” 
two or three small tables, and a divan on 
which to recline and smoke, completed 
her view. 

The mandarin indulged in a waking 
dream. He was returning to Ling-foo 
with the price of a steam-launch line. A 
year before, some Europeans had asked 
permission to start a launch fleet for tow- 
ing cargo and chop boats up the river. 
He heard their plans, and told them the 
Emperor opposed all such barbarous for- 
eign deviltries. He wished to find out 
how much the Europeans really cared for 
their scheme. The enormous bribe they 
offered satisfied him that there was a for- 
tune in the venture, so he established the 
line for himself. And now he had sold 


the franchise and plant,and was in a posi- 
tion to bleed the new owners by making 
them believe that the imperial govern- 
ment opposed the traffic. They would 
have to pay him heavily—until the Pe- 
king officials really did get wind of what 
was going on, when they would cut him 
out, and make their own demands. The 
sum he got for the property was ina chest 
under his bed, and was almost precisely 
the sum of the fortune with which he 
started out in life. 

Ah, his fortune! That sent his memory 
back to his youth in Che-kiang province, 
to Ka-shing, where he used to toil for a 
silversmith —so many hours, so many 
days, so many years, so monotonously, 
for so little—everlastingly polishing sil- 
ver-gilt flowers and butterflies and setting 
rows of pearls in them, that they might 
be fit for the hair of ladies. Old Ka-shing, 
before the rebellion, delighted his mind’s 
eye as he thought of its million souls, its 
honorable list of literary graduates, its 
palaces, tea- gardens, temples, its three 
pagodas, its guild-halls, and the gay fast 
life on the water among the flower-boats, 
with their beautiful women, and incessant 
songs sung to the gurgling of hot wine. 
And then came thoughts of Ka-shing as 
it is—with greater areas of the rubble of 
destroyed houses than of inhabited streets 
and buildings. And yet it was in the 
desolate Ka-shing that he got his fortune. 

He dropped his hand down beside the 
bed and under it; yes, the newer fortune 
in the camphor-wood box was there. And 
the girl, looking at him, kept singing. So 
all was well. 

His mind dwelt upon the city at the 
time of the Tai-ping rebellion. The Tai- 
pings, who sought to overthrow the Tar- 
tar rule, easily took the city, and found 
that most of the people had flown—though 
the wells were all choked with the bodies 
of women and girls who leaped into them 
to escape dishonor. The rebels cut down 
most of those who did not escape, putting 
even babies to the sword, and all such wo- 
men as were not young, beautiful, and 
willing to live dishonorably with the 
rebel leaders rather than die. The fires 
of miles of buildings lighted the heavens; 
corpses choked the ditches; blood smeared 
the foot-paths; shrieks, blows, curses, and 
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the crackle of fire-arms filled the air. Such 
were the scenes in many and many a prov- 
ince; for the world never knew of a war 
like that of the Tai-pings, wherein, by the 
time our own rebellion had ended, more 
persons had died than now live in Eng- 
land or France. 

Mandarin Ting was there, and crawled 
into an ovenlike brick grave, hearing a 
man beg for mercy as he crept in. 

‘*Do not be afraid,” said young Ting. 
‘‘T am a Ka-shing man seeking refuge.” 

It was a long while before the man 
who was first in the tomb could believe 
he was not in the company of a Tai-ping, 
who would kill him. Poor wretch! he 
had been in hiding in the city, and had 
heard his aged mother and wife murdered, 
and his daughter worse than murdered, 
before her ruffianly captor at last killed 
her. Only he and his son escaped, and 
they became separated. After two days 
and nights in the tomb, Ting and the old 
man crept out and foraged for roots and 
herbs, and seeing the country deserted, 
resolved to go by different routes to Ling- 
foo. Before they parted, the old man 
made Ting swear, by heaven and earth 
and his ancestors, that he would honor- 


ably discharge a great trust if it was con- 


fidedtohim. Ting took the fearful oath, 
and the old man told him that he had 
buried a great treasure under his house 
in Ka-shing — his money, jewels, porce- 
Jains, pictures, and the rest. 

“Go seek my son,” said he. ‘He is 
called Prize Essay Ho” (Ho-hung-chang). 
‘*Seek him while you live. When it is 
possible, return to Ka-shing and resur- 
rect the treasure, but still seek my son, 
and give him my fortune. He will rich- 
ly reward you.” 

The two men parted, and from that 
day Ting never made the slightest effort 
to find Prize Essay Ho. When Gordon, 
the foreign fighting devil, crushed the 
Tai-pings, Ting returned to Ka-shing, 
where he wedded his old employer's 
daughter, and set up a little mat shed 
on the ruins of the Ho dwelling. He 
told his secret to his wife, and they dug 
and found the treasure. With it they 
went to Soo-chow, and Ting studied for 
literary honors. His studies and aims he 
kept to himself, and when, at Peking, he 
bought a rank, or button, above the heads 
of 10,000 graduates, he abandoned his 
wife and went to take a small post in the 
New Dominion. Now, at fifty, he was 
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intendant, or Tao-tai, of Ling-foo and of 
its arsenal—places rated in gossip at 
million dollars profit in three years. Hi; 
salary was only $3000, but salaries are as 
small in China as official stealings are 
magnificent. 

Thinking thus over his past career, he 
fell asleep, to be awakened by a crash of 
timber and glass. The eabin door shot 
open, and the room was filled with curs 
ing men, the light of torches, and the din 
of pistols. River pirates had captured 
the chop-boat. The concubine flung her- 
self upon the mandarin, and a pirate tried 
to pull her off, while she clung to and 
almost crushed her master. 

‘What have you got?” roared the pi 
rate. 

‘‘Nothing,” the old man_ gasped. 
**Don’t kill me. Woman, you are crush- 
ing me, but don’t let him drag you away 
—keep between us. Oh, sir, I am a poor 
man, with nothing—nothing.” 

‘*Stop your pig-squealing, you old 
tomb-full-of-bones, or we'll hammer in 
your skull. Hand over your purse, and 
your little cat’s jewels, and that jade- 
stone ring off yourthumb. Here, men, 
take these porcelains and bronzes and 
boxes of clothing. You, there” (to a 
young man), ‘‘ pull off that she-cat, and 
search the man and his bed. And look 
under it—while I help with the boxes.” 

The young man lifted the concubine 
by the simple process of winding his fin- 
gers in her hair and pulling with all his 
might. Then he searched the mandarin 
and his bed. The others had gone for 
the moment. 

‘*Don’t be a coward,” said the young 
pirate. ‘‘Only a cur yelps before he’s 
hurt.” 

‘*Hi-yah!” said the old man, ‘‘ you 
speak Che-kiang dialect?” 

we 

“Tam Che-kiang also,” said the man 
darin. ‘‘Do you want to make money 
and have a valuable friend?” 

‘“Yes; anything’s better than what 
I'm doing now. Speak quick—what do 
you mean?” , 

‘*There are two boxes under the bed. 
Push the big one far under. Take the 
smaller one and make a great crying 
about the treasure that is in it. Then 
come to the yamen of the Tao-tai of Ling- 
foo. Ask for the Tao-tai, and I'll reward 
you—or, if you get in trouble, I'll get 
you off safe. Quick—the smaller box 
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-ontains jewels and gold. 
your master.” 
~ ‘Will you start me in an honest busi- 
ness? I do this merely for bread.” 
‘T'll be your best friend, I tell you.” 
‘* Well, well, what have you found?” 
said the chief of the robbers, coming in. 
‘*A pig-skin box full of jewels.” 


It will satisfy 
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internal customs guard and small sloop 
armed with a toyiron cannon. This was 
done, and much excitement and uproar 
came of it—but nothing more. 

That young pirate, who cheated his 
master to help the Tao-tai, robbed him- 
self at the same time, for he was Prize 
Essay Ho, the son of the departed old 


A WATER-SIDE TEA-HOUSE. 


‘*Good. Well, we must get away. The 


day is in sight. Take that woman’s silk 
clothes—every stitch of them. She can 
borrow a suit from one of the coolies— 
and his clothes, too; why not?” 

In another five minutes the mandarin 
dared to slip out of bed, and ventured to 
the door. Not a creature was in sight 
on boat or water. He ran out, shivering 
with cold, to find his lao-ta, or captain, 
and crew. They were all down in the 
hold, paralyzed with fear. He called them 
the names that a Spaniard calls a worth- 
less dog, and bade them stir themselves 
and put the boat under way to the near- 
est ‘‘ barrier,” or li-kin station, with its 


man Ho, and the heir to Tao-tai Ting’s 
first wealth. He who had been robbed 
had now protected the robber. Young 
Ho was at the time nominally the keeper 
of a water-side tea-house close to Ling- 
foo. He was one of those unfortunate 
men who are above work—a broken-down 
gentleman with the fancy that the world 
should pay interest on their disappoint- 
ment. With his nurse’s milk he had 
drunk im the hope of a rich man’s por- 
tion. His dream was interrupted in boy- 
hood by his frenzied flight from the Tai- 
pings. In time he had become a boat- 
man, and by a lucky marriage had fallen 
heir to a tea-house that was worth having, 
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because it stood near a boatmen’s joss- 
house. But even then he shirked work, 
and elbowed all of it onto his wife. The 
lazy fellow even forced her to wait on 
the opium-smokers in the inner room, 
while he aired his fine surname and ven- 
tilated the unburied possibilities of his 
youth. 

His wife was named Pao-chu, the Pre- 
cious Pearl, and that, indeed, she was to 
him. She was little-footed. She had a 
face like the moon, and a mouth like a 
pomegranate split with over-ripeness. But 
what made the men come and come again 
was the perpetual calm of her soul, which 
made her gentle, submissive, and silent. 
That is what is best in the best women. 
It will be well for Ho in heaven that 
though she was his mare and he drove 
her incessantly, he was ever kind to her, 
and liked her beyond the mere value of 
her leg-service. I say she was little-foot- 
ed, and so she was, for she could have 
stood on one of my hands; but after her 
father died and Ho made her work she 
loosened the bandages on her feet, little 
by little, as the small-footed nurses have 
to do to run after children, so as to let 
some spring into her feet. She trotted 


seventeen hours a day on those doubled- 
up ends of hers—like the pig-deer in the 
rice - fields —cooking the rice, preparing 
the bean curd in all its forms, serving 
the food, the tobacco, the lighted paper 
spills for the men who smoked the water- 


pipes. Long after she was up she heard 
the crows boast of their early rising, and 
they came home spent in what was but 
little past the middle of each day for her. 
But it is not meet to honor her too much. 
China is all crusted over with just such 
Precious Pearls as she. 

Gentleman Ho gossiped with one too 
many of his customers—a pirate—a lead- 
er in a calling that, in a milder form than 
then, still flourishes in China. Ho heard 
the exciting tales of his customer, until 
at last he began to venture upon the 
captain’s biggest expeditions. He kept 
this disgraceful avocation from his wife’s 
knowledge. On one day, after the affair 
with the mandarin, the captain notified 
him that some tea- merchants, with the 
proceeds of great sales, were bound home- 
ward on a certain steamer, and that the 
plans were laid to rob them. The pirate 
crew were to take passage on the vessel 
at one place, and the captain was to join 
them at another, while Ho was to hold 
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the sloop at a third point, with a coolie 
or two to sail her. There, by putting a 
pistol to the engineer’s head, the steamer 
was to be stopped, and Ho was to bring 
up the sloop and help carry off the plun- 
der. Ho agreed, and the captain gave 
him a silver bracelet for Precious Pear] 
to bind the bargain. 

When Ho lounged back to his house 
only Precious Pearl was there. She was 
visibly excited, though silent. Ho put a 
hand tenderly on her shoulder, and said, 
‘* See, little stay-at-home, what a pretty 
present I have brought you.” 

His speech loosened hers. She seized 
the bracelet, dashed it on the floor, and 
then kicked it in a corner. 

“‘T want no stolen goods,” said she, 
**and I want no thief for a husband.” 

**Hi-yah!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ what has 
upset your brain? Not so loud. Come, 
let us step into the bedroom.” 

‘**Yes,” said she. ‘‘We may as well 
have a good talk. The old woman can 
wait on the customers. In your absence 
I have taken in an old woman of your 
side—Ka-shing side. She can let us know 
if we are wanted.” 

‘*Now,” said she (in the bedroom)— 
‘foh, to think that you, whom I have 
married, should be a thief! That I should 
be doomed to terror as long as I live; 
that you—always boasting of your fam- 
ily—should disgrace yourself and your 
baby son! Yes, you are a thief, and my 
rings and my pretty hair jewels, and even 
the bedquilts, and the money you said you 
won in a lottery, all are stolen things!” 

‘““"Sh-h! not so loud! You will be 
heard, and I will be suspected.” 

‘““You are already suspected. The 
wolves of the Chehsien’s yamen”’ (the 
judge’s court) ‘‘came and drank tea and 
cross-questioned me, and made me know 
that I have borne a son to a thief. The 
runners came, I tell you, like savage dogs, 
smelling your tracks, thirsty for your 
blood. They asked about you — where 
you were—how old; your kind of voice; 
how tall. Ianswered honestly; told them 
you were vo meat for yamen dogs, no 
carrion for wolves. I was so honest—so 
noisy aud loud—and screamed so that 
they lost face and crept away.” 

** Well, then?” 

‘* Ah, then!” she said, burying her face 
in her palms. ‘‘Hi-yah! In comes the 
old man who tends the net beyond the 
last house by the river, and the runners 
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had been to him to ask if you were 

out on the water at night; if you 
had a boat; if he knew some pirates, 

and who they were. They told him 

the Tao-tai had been robbed, and one 

of the robbers was a Che-kiang man 
with a deep voice and very small 
eyes, who wanted to give up robbing, 

and evidently was not always robbing 
like the others. So there are only a few 
Che-kiang men here, as you know. The 
fisherman said you were one, but—and 
this he said not to lie, but because he 
believed it—that you were an honest, 
hard-working man, and almost like a wo- 
man for staying in-doors.” 

‘*This is all like women, all woman’s 
noise,” said Ho. ‘‘Let them pry and 
gossip. They cannot prove anything.” 

‘*Ah, you confess it!” screamed Pre- 
cious Pearl. ‘‘1 knew it was true. At 
the first word I knew why I was a wife 
to have half my bed so often cold and de- 
serted in the dead of night. And such 
fine jewels—out of a stinking little tea- 
house that cannot keep even a dog in 
addition to ourselves. And now there is 
only a hole where my heart was, and lead- 
en weights are on my eyes, so that they 
never more can look up to a human face. 
And every hour, when a customer comes, 
I shall expect the house to be searched 
and the rubbish found in my boxes. I 
shall be dragged to the pen, with its walls 
of wooden bars, to live with criminals, 
while your head is cut from the body 
that your ancestors gave you whole, so 
that you and they cannot know each oth- 
er in the future world. Where then will 
be the thief’s son, your boy? By hea- 
ven and earth, I will not be such a man’s 
wife. I will swallow opium—no, I will 
drown myself, like an honorable woman.” 

‘** Precious, hear me,” said Ho. ‘‘It is 
bad. Iwill give it up. It is not to my 
taste. But the Tao-tai is not truly after 
me. He searches for me only to watch 
me and catch the others. He is my friend. 
I protected his treasure against my com- 
panions, and he promised to help me—to 
be a friend to me.” 

‘* A Tao-tai for a friend!” said Precious 
Pearl. ‘‘Do not talk like a fool. Do 
not look to a yamen for anything but 
ruin. You know what is written—‘ In 
life beware of yamens; in death beware 
of hell.’” 

‘*T know, I know—but—” 

‘*Are you mad? Did you never hear 
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the saying that ‘tigers and serpents are 
kinder than judges and runners’? or the 
words of the sage—‘ Be friendly with a 
merchant, and get rich; with a priest, 
and be robbed; with an official, and be 
ruined’ ?” 

** But this Tao-tai—” 

‘*Tea-house man, do not talk to me. 
These things we drink in with our first 
milk,” said Precious Pearl. ‘In child- 
hood we are told that ‘if one family goes 
to court, ten families are ruined.’ Did 
you never hear that? How many times 
need you be told that ‘if one word is ut- 
tered about you in a yamen, nine bullocks 
cannot drag it out again’ ?” 

‘Yes, I know,” said Ho. ‘‘ And now 
I promise I will abandon pirating.” 

‘“*Ah! I breathe better,” said Precious 
Pearl. ‘‘ To-day, then, we can look at all 
men’s faces and speak out of our hearts.” 

“Yes, but listen. I must go once 
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again. Ihave given my oath and bound 
it. To-morrow night—on just one—one 
speculation. After that, never again.” 

‘“What? Once more—when you know 
you are watched? That once may last 
your lifetime. Are you bewitched—” 

‘*Enough. If I did not keep my word 
with my fellows, I could not be trusted to 
keep the promise I have made to you— 
that this will be my last errand.” 

When Ho had gone from the house, 
the old woman wanted to know—as all 
servants and neighbors have a right to 
know—what had made Precious Pearl 
talk to him in such a high voice. She 
told the old woman a little—simply that 
Ho boasted of his friendship with the 
Tao-tai. 

‘You were wise to warn him,” said the 
old woman—‘‘ more than wise. His name 
is Ting, is it not?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘* Yes,” said the old woman, ‘‘it is 
Ting. LIoughttoknow. And I tell you 
that Ting is a bad name when it is put be- 
side Ho. Evil and ruin have come when 


these nameg have met.” 
‘You talk idly,” said Precious Pearl. 
‘Who ever heard of anything in names 


coming together ?” 

** Listen,” said the crone. ‘See that 
your tea-house-keeper has nothing to do 
with yamens or men of the name of Ting. 
Iknow. I know.” 

In the mean time the Tao-tai Ting was 
prosperous and powerful. Let us see his 
yamen. It is at one side of a busy nar- 
row street—such as all the London streets 
were in Elizabeth’s time—paved with lit- 
tle stones, having two rows of open shops 
yawning at each other, so near together 
that you can touch both rows at once, 
and criss-crossed by the shadows of swing- 
ing sign-boards and lettered cloths. There 
is a break in one side, and a court closed 
by an open fence. Enter thegate. There 
is a wall on which is painted the greedy 
dragon that tried to eat the sun and was 
burned up. The picture is painted before 
yamens to warn the officials. Ting’s first 
house faces it—-a mere roof of tiles with a 
wall at the back, but all open in front. 
Clerks are busy there. Behind it is a 
paved court. A hundred runners, lictors, 
coolies, and hangers-on are sunning them- 
selves there. The prison is behind them. 
It is nearly empty; but the main prison 
at the judge’s yamen is full of better men 
than these hangers-on. There you can 
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see the outer cages, containing prisoners 
with boards around their necks, who cap- 
not lie down unless they can bribe thie 
keepers to take off their cangues. Some, 
in one cage, are said to be sentenced to 
starve to death in public. The great cace- 
pens of such prisons are behind the wal] 
before which the loafers congregate. 

Beyond the court is the reception-hal] 
and trial-room. <A table and chair form 
the bench of justice and authority. Se 
dan chairs are there in a row, as if it were 
a stable, and painted proverbs hang on 
the walls, as if it were a church. 

Crash! zoom-m-m! The Tao-tai is 
coming home. That is the note of his 
almost rock-shivering gong. Crash! the 
outer gate opens, and in comes his ret 
inue, the men in red coats bearing a 
gong, bearing great fans with poles for 
handles, bearing red umbrellalike can- 
opies, bearing wooden tablets that tell 
of the great man’s power and virtues. 
Crash! a second gong is struck. A crier 
calls out to every one to know that he of 
the third-button rank is entering his pal- 
ace—his shabby, ancient yamen, that 
needs cleaning and painting or rebuild 
ing. More men trot along, and at last 
here is the Tao-tai’s Sedan chair, borne by 
eight coolies, with extra runners beside 
it, and his secretary in a second chair. 
Led horses follow in the wake of all. We 
are seeing a typical Oriental pageant. In 
many ages men have written of the im- 
pressiveness and magnificence of such 
processions. Yet sober folks with lim- 
ited imaginations who are familiar with 
such sights laugh when they describe 
them. No ten-cent circus in Arkansas 
ever made such a tawdry show. The 
uniforms are cotton. In the confusing 
disorderly rout are coolies in every - day 
clothes. There is no discipline, pride, or 
order. It isa Chinese army on a small 
seale. It is a mob of Broadway sand- 
wich-men, who trot and shuffle, yell, 
quarrel, scold, trail their banners, fan 
themselves, drop out of line, and chat 
with bystanders. It is a procession of 
yagabonds in dirty, mended cotton coats, 
carrying dingy, battered, played-out para- 
phernalia. 

The great man alights from his green 
chair. The poor wretches in the cages 
get on their knees at sight of his official 
cap, goggles, yellow skin, sparse droop- 
ing mustachios, and the embroidered me- 
dallion on his coat front. He is the best 
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part of theshow. His long silk robes are 
new and handsome, and the button on his 
cap and jewels of his buckle are fine. 

He passes through his reception-hall to 
a typical and truly beautiful garden. Its 
crotesque columns of rock and petrified 
wood, its pavilions of open carved-work, 
its mosaic walks, its pond and lotus flow- 
ers. its miniature mountain of rock tun- 
nelled through, its seats and pots of por- 
celain—all these and other things form a 
pretty picture of tastefully ordered, costly 
ornamentation. In his private reception- 
hall he reclines on a cushioned platform, 
ready for his water-pipe. 

Strange Oriental Tammanyite! He is 
disturbed by the repeated proofs that the 
Viceroy over him is not friendly. To 
have a jealous, distrustful superior in 
office is to hang over a rumbling voleano. 
Some foreigners had re- 
cently asked leave to store 
petroleum in Ling- foo, 
had learned what 

would be neces- 
sary. The Tao-tai’s hands 
itched for the money; but 
the Viceroy interfered, 
rebuked him, and grant- 
ed the permit. Ah, well, 
the Tao-tai has done good 
squeezing elsewhere, he 
flatters himself. Ordered 
to make 1000 great Krupp- 
gun cartridges at the ar- 
senal, he made 20 of steel, 
at several dollars each, 
and 980 of earthen-ware 
for next to nothing. 
When painted, these 
looked like real car- 
tridges. Ordered to make 
10,000 rifles, he found that 
they would cost seven or 
eight dollars less if bought 
ready-made in America. 
So he made the purchase, 
and pocketed a fortune. 
Moreover, he had just 
rebuilt the walls of Ling- 
foo with the stone that 
had tumbled down from 
them. It was good enough 
stone. By charging for 
new stone quarried at a 
distance he turned many 
a dollar. Of course his 
best, steadiest squeeze was 
from the internal - reve- 


and 
bribe 
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nue tax. That is every Tao-tai’s best 
field, just as every chehsien or judge has 
the land tax to fattenupon. The revenue 
increases and can always be inflated, but 
Peking always gets the same returns, and 
from the land tax Peking hears nothing 
of increased valuations or the new lands 
that are made by receding waters. 

While the old mandarin smoked he 
was interrupted in his reverie by his sec: 
retary, who consulted him about several 
matters in hand. There for in- 
stance, a petition from a company of mer- 
chants whose guild-hall had been de- 
stroyed by fire, and who prayed not to 
have to make the governor as large an 
annual ‘‘ present’ as usual. 


was, 


There was 


also the case of certain gamblers who had 
robbed a Foo-chow merchant of two thou 
sand taels, and who complained of hav 


A BIT OF A TYPICAL GARDEN. 
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ing spent three times that amount in fees 
and bribes since they had been in jail. 
‘*Look sharply into that,” said the gov- 
ernor, ‘‘for no such sum has reached me. 
Find out what palms under mine are 
itching too much. If the gamblers are 
near the end of their means, make them 
pay the two thousand taels they took 
from the Foo-chow man and let them go, 
warning them to leave here forever; but 
give me the two thousand taels, for the 
Foo-chow man has not made out his case.” 
Then there was the matter of a pawn- 


broker who wanted to borrow a large 


amount. The Tao-tai determined to lend 
it at one per cent. a month interest. ‘‘I 
have still some money idle,” said he. ‘I 
have looked this man up, and find he is 
shrewd and bound to succeed, so I may 
as well share his profits.” 

The complacency of the old governor 
received a dreadful shock next day. 
There came tidings of the capture of a 
foreign passenger-ship and the murder 
of three of its officers by pirates, who, 
for some reason, made off without their 
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hooty. On the very heels. of this news 
came a Sharp message from the Viceroy, 
scoring the Tao-tai for the lax govern- 
ment that permitted such lawlessness, and 
demanding the immediate capture of the 
pirates, on penalty of a report of the case 
to Peking. The Tao-tai was both vexed 
and alarmed. He had no doubt that 
these pirates were his assailants, whom 
he had been trying hard to bag, and now 
their deviltry had given his enemy, the 
Viceroy, a hold upon the tenure of his 
power. But in the midst of his depres- 
sion, within another twenty-four hours, 
young Ho came knocking at the yamen 
gate. Mandarin Ting was radiant as he 
bade his secretary usher in the young 
thief. Ho told the story of his promise 
to make one more cruise with the water- 
robbers; but, he said, they had never shed 
blood, and on this occasion, when he 
climbed aboard the captured ship and 
saw the purser weltering in his blood on 
the deck, and the pirates dragging the 
dead captain to the side rail to throw the 
body overboard, one glance sent failure 
to his heart, and he slid down to his sloop 
and pushed it off, leaving the pirates to 
get ashore as best they could. 


‘Tf the capture of these outlaws is ac- 
complished,” said the Tao-tai, ‘‘ you will 
have done me a greater favor than be- 
fore. You shall be richly rewarded. But 


this must be written down. Take it down 
at once, secretary.” 

‘* What is your name?” the secretary 
asked, beginning the formality. 

“Yes,” said the Tao-tai; ‘‘I have not 
yet heard your name.” 

‘* Ho—Prize Essay Ho,” said the pirate. 

The Tao-tai gripped the arms of his 
chair. It was with a gasp that he man- 
aged to ask, ‘‘ Where was he born?” 

‘*In Ka-shing, sir; my father—all my 
people—were killed in the Tai-ping re- 
bellion.” 

‘‘Take all that down in the public 
room,” said the startled governor. Then 
he added, to his secretary, ‘‘Come back 
for a moment when you have refreshed 
Mr. Ho.” 

When the secretary returned, the man- 
darin had recovered control of himself. 

‘* Have him locked up as he is leaving 
the yamen,” said he. ‘‘I doubt his story. 
He is a terrible villain, who repents only 
when the sword is held over him. Get 
from him every minute detail about his 
companions before he dreams that he is 
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to be locked up. Notify the Viceroy by 
special messenger at once that we have 
a leader of the pirate band in custody. 
By heaven and earth, he will think that 
his talons are quickly cut.” 

Left to himself, the Tao-tai trembled 
with the strain of his emotions. ‘‘ At 
last!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Out of the grave! 
out of the grave! But he shall find he 
has walked from one grave i1.to another. 
He shall go from my cage to the heads- 
man.” 

Like the case of the gamblers and the 
non-resident, this affair was a case taken 
from the chehsien’s court to that of the 
Tao-tai, by the Viceroy’s order, and the 
Tao-tai knew that his methods would not 
be interfered with or spied upon. ; 

The pirates were captured in a little 
water-side farming village, where each 
one posed as a farmer. Pearl came in 
terror to the bars of her husband's cage, 
and learned that the Tao-tai had been 
threatened by the Viceroy, and was likely 
to forget his promises, and condemn Ho 
with the others. The runners clamored 
for bribes, but Ho told Pearl she must 
keep all she had, as even the sale of the 
tea-house would not bring enough to alter 
his fate. Getting no money, the runners 
tore her arms loose from the cage poles 
and dragged her away. The trial fol- 
lowed on the same day, and, true to his 
word and his resolution to wash his hands 
of his past life, Ho betrayed his associates. 
Suddenly Precious Pearl’s old servant- 
woman rushed forward and fell at the 
Tao-tai’s feet, with the cry of ‘‘ My hus- 
band! At last I have found you!” 

The Tao-tai leaned forward, and scru- 
tinizing her, turned pale. He saw that 
she was the wife he had abandoned—un- 
der the law his only wife, though a 
younger one lounged in his yamen. 

‘*Lock up this mad-woman,” he said. 
‘* Let the trial proceed.” 

So she too was carried off, screaming 
and writhing. She broke from her cap- 
tors for a moment, and facing the Tao- 
tai, cried out: ‘‘ Hark, you people! I am 
his wife. He disowns me because I stood 
by and saw him steal the fortune of this 
young Ho whom he now intends to kill.” 

The old mandarin appeared calm as he 
roared a demand for quiet, but he was 
prodigiously disturbed. He sent for his 
wife at dead of nignt and tried to make 
terms with her. He knew that he had 
committed the same offence that we call 
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bigamy, and also the worse one of forcing 
a respectable woman into concubinage 
while pretending to make her a wife. 
This meant ruin for him if it was heard 
in Peking. Therefore he caressed his 
true wife, and promised to acknowledge 
her if she would say that the hideous 
charge that he had robbed young Ho was 
the vaporing of reckless anger. She read- 
ily agreed to do his bidding, and she 
swelled with pride at learning that he 
kept two other women; for every China 
woman yearns to preside over a large 
household, with subordinate wives to wait 
upon her. But when he gave her money 
and said he would send her to board with 
a quiet family for a few days, she sus- 
pected trickery, and made a great outcry 
for justice and the law and her rights. 

‘* Silence, swine!” said he, assuming a 
terrible countemance. ‘‘ You are my wife, 
and no one can deprive you of your 
rights. But let me get out of this trouble 
with Ho before I have to face a house- 
ful of jawing women when I acknow- 
ledge you. I need all my wits. One 
misfortune at a time is sufficient. I or- 
der you to go in hiding, and to keep si- 
lence as to who and what you are, or, by 
heaven and earth, I will strangle my- 


self; and then what can you do?” 

When Precious Pearl found that the 
old woman did not return, and when she 
heard the gossip about what had hap- 
pened at the trial, she easily guessed the 


truth. She learned that the Tao-tai had 
a so-called wife at home, and she knew 
that he had outraged the law. With a 
smile she listened to those who insisted 
that the old woman was insane. She re- 
called the old woman's earnest words 
about the evil that resulted when a Ting 
and a Ho came together. She knew that 
her husband was born to great wealth, 
and she felt that in some crooked way 
Ting had obtained it. She determined to 
make good use of her faith in the old 
woman’s sanity. Having learned that 
the Tao-tai’s reigning wife had really 
been carried to his house in ‘‘a flowery” 
(the red bridal-chair which only a first 
wife may use), and had really gone 
through the marriage ceremony, Pre- 
cious Pear! closed the tea-house, and made 
haste by express boat to the viceregal 
yamen at the provincial capital. On the 
strength of possessing important infor- 
mation about the pirates of Ling-foo, she 
gained the presence of the Viceroy, and 
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told her story. He was a courteous man. 
and anxious to hear ill of the Ling-foo 
Tao-tai, so he addressed her kindly. 

‘* Your husband is greatly to be pitied,” 
said he; ‘‘and as for you, no woman ever 
more deserved a py-lo, or arch of honor 
But your story cannot be proved. Tao 
tai Ting will deny that he promised pro. 
tection to your man, and he has by this 
time found a way to secrete and silence 
his true wife. The petition for the im- 
mediate execution of all the pirates, ap- 
proved by me, is on its way to the Em- 
peror. Before we can prove the truth of 
what you say your tea-house-keeper will 
be dead.” 

‘*He will not,” said Precious Pearl. 
most bravely. ‘‘In the midst of my af- 
fliction I have three times dreamed of 
seeing my tea-house-keeper give cash to a 
beggar, and that beggar was the Tao-tai in 
each dream. And each time you have 
appeared and said to me that the beggar 
was a villain whose crimes you exposed.” 

“What! You have three times had 
that dream? Then surely Heaven is di- 
recting you.” So greatly was the Viceroy 
impressed by her words that he sent her 
in to his women and bade them feast and 
clothe her and keep her until time passed 
to test the value of her dream. In three 
days he sent for her, and bowed to her, 
and addressed her in respectful terms. 

‘‘Heaven is certainly guiding you,” 
said he. ‘* Your tea-house-keeper is like- 
ly to be saved, and by almost a miracle. 
The Tao-tai’s wife has committed suicide 
under such circumstances that the Em- 
peror must take cognizance of the matter. 
She became impatient, and he came at 
midnight to her and cursed her—while 
the women of the house listened at the 
door—and promised to install her in his 
heme if she would be patient, or strangle 
her if she annoyed him. She feigned 
submission, but she knew that he would 
not curse and threaten her if his heart 
was gentle toward her. So, even while 
you were telling me the story here, she 
assembled the household and told them 
the tale of Tao-tai Ting’s early life, of his 
marriage to her, and of the digging up of 
the Ho treasure. The next morning they 
found her dead in bed. She had swallow- 
ed opium to attest her honor and her vir- 
tuous suffering. The full account of the 
matter has this hour been despatched to 
the Son of Heaven at Peking by my 
hand.” 
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Back at work in her tea-house, the brave 
wife heard read to her the next instalment 
of her own life story in a decree published 
in the Peking Gazette. It set forth that 
because the old woman accused the Tao- 
tai ‘‘ with the shadow of death upon her,” 
ie must be tried and witnessed against 
by the pirate Ho, whom he had but just 
sentenced. A!l the other pirates must be 
put to death at once, having notaing to 
offer in the case. The decree commanded 
that the Tao-tai ‘‘ be deprived of his rank 
while on trial and be tried as a common 
citizen, that the truth, which might be 
hindered by his authority, may surely 
appear.” 

Ho, Precious Pearl, and the inmates of 
the house where Mrs. Ting died, all told 
their stories before the Viceroy. Ting, 
the degraded mandarin, admitted that he 
once lived with the deceased woman—an 
off-cast creature, he said. She never 
was his wife. He acknowledged using 
the treasure of the elder Ho, but said he 
never dreamed that the pirate Ho was the 
son, for whom he had searched incessant- 
ly. Unfortunately, he said, he had never 
known the given names of the true own- 
ner of the treasure. 

The Viceroy found Ting guilty, and 
sent him and the records of the trial to 
Peking, where the old man paid out 
$30,000 in one week, in bribes and fees 


and presents, for food, fair treatment, 
and the sympathy of the Board that sat 
as a court of appeal on his case. He got 
off lightly, if some well-vouched-for sto- 
ries of what happens at Peking are true. 
In the end the Board declared him bereft 
of all rank, and ordered him to pay to Ho 
the sum of Ho’s father’s fortune. 


The Viceroy was elated by his triumph 
over his presumptuous subordinate. He 
bade Ho come to the capital and engage 
in some honorable business in which he 
could receive the patronage of the official 
and wealthy classes. 

‘*T will make your fortune twice what 
it is,” said he; ‘‘ but you must know that 
I do this not for you, since you have been 
no better than a good-for-nothing, but for 
your little stay-at-home. A precious pearl 
is alike precious to all who know its value, 
so she has been alike precious to you and 
to me, and, I doubt net, to all who have 
ever been in her presence. The mother 
of my children loves her, and so do the 
side women in my house. She is to be 
their friend and visitor. Watch your 
Precious Pearl to learn the ways of vir- 
tue, and remember that you cannot watch 
her more closely than a man who has 
been a pirate is certain to be watched, un- 
til his conduct erases his crimes from the 
memories of his neighbors.” 


THE NERVES OF A WAR-SHIP. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


OME years ago, when the early im- 

provements in guns and armor were 
treading on one another’s heels with 
more than usual celerity, London Punch 
depicted the naval conflict of the future 
as reduced to an interchange of polite 
notes between the commanders of the 
hostile fleets, each admiral in turn ac- 
quainting his adversary with successive 
additions to his armament, until finally 
the struggle and the correspondence ter- 
minate with the weaker party, with fine 
discretion, admitting the preponderance 
of force against him, surrendering his 
vessels, and requesting the pleasure of 
the company of the victor to dinner on 
board his (late) flag-ship at 7 P.M. 

This forecast is now antiquated. The 
modern naval strategist depicts the de- 
feated admiral as yielding not to crude 
overwhelming force, but because his 


trained professional discernment enables 
him to perceive, perhaps after a long pe- 
ricd of manceuvring, that his adversary 
has secured a tactical advantage. The 
lay mind at once leaps to the conclusion 
that at last war and chess are assimilated. 
But the lay mind—as sometimes happens 
—is wrong. Should Admiral Black de- 
cline to recognize the logic of the sit- 
uation, Admiral White does not make 
certain orderly moves which inevitably 
terminate in Admiral Black being blown 
out of water. Not at all. Indeed, the 
naval historian of some distant century 
may safely describe the ‘‘ subsequent pro- 
ceedings” after the manner of Mr. Bret 
Harte: 


“For in less time than I write it every member 
did engage 
In a warfare with the remnants of a paleozoic 
age, 
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And the way they heaved those fossils in their 

anger was a sin, 

Till—” 
not till either Brown or Jones who started 
the row surrendered, but— 

“Till the skull of an old mammoth caved the 
head of Thompson in.” 

And it is the untoward fate of Thomp- 
son, be it observed, who until that mo- 
ment has been a total stranger to the 
exercises, which brings them to the irrel- 
evant and illogical conclusion which is 
typical of free tights in general. Strate- 
gy in a chess game, among temperate 
people at least, does not provoke such a 
consequence. But we have the authority 
of the leading naval strategist of the day 
that the free fight (translated into French 
as mélée), and controlled solely by chance, 
is the inevitable concomitant of a battle 
between fleets. 

To the people who pay for navies this 
may seem disquieting, especially when 
they are told, with some particularity, 
that between nautical adversaries of 
equal force the actual fight ‘‘is a kind 
of Donnybrook Fair, in which it will be 
hard to know friend from foe,” that in it 
‘* skill is reduced to a minimum,” and all 
the advantages of the ‘‘elaborate and 
mighty weapons of the age” are “‘ thrown 
away”; that ‘‘chance reigns supreme,” 
and that a fleet never so highly drilled is 
placed ‘‘on terms of equality with an as- 
semblage of ships which have never acted 
together before.’’* 

It may even lead them, not unnatural- 
ly, to inquire whether it be not better 
policy to stop building ships and guns, 
and in preference undertake the difficult 
task of evolving more highly trained 
types of strategic specialists than we 
have; or ultimately to assume that if 
their improved vessels and guns and ar- 
mor and engines and explosives and pro- 
jectiles are to serve only in the end to be 
mixed up (mélée) with some one else’s 
improved vessels and guns, etc., and that 
the outcome of chance alone is then to 
determine victory or defeat, science has 
somehow proved delusive. And as for 
strategy, so long as they know that ‘‘ the 
best-laid schemes o’ mice and men” con- 
tinue to ‘‘ gang aft agley,” they are not 
likely to regard even this as wholly free 
from accident. Thus it is not an impos- 
sible conclusion that they may infer the 


* From Captain Mahan’s The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History. Introduction. 
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existence of a hole in their naval fence. 
and this without abating a jot of the 
credit due to Captain Mahan for his mas 
terly discussion of sea-fight and mélée. 
which, if it has not revealed the aperture, 
has certainly brilliantly illuminated its 
vicinity. 

A mélée, whether between ships or 
men, is a struggle in which the contend 
ing forces are not en masse under intelli 
gent control and guidance. When two 
fleets thus grapple—that is, when the su 
preme moment for which they have been 
called into existence arrives—they are not 
floating battalions, but floating mobs, in 
which the individuals, the ships sepa- 
rately, fight as units, and not in constant 
concert. On shore, even in the height of 
an engagement, a general may maintain 
communication with his brigades or regi- 
ments, and be able, to some extent, to take 
advantage of fortuitous circumstances as 
they develop themselves; but the admiral 
of one of two contending fleets, having 
no certain and efficient way of making 
his wishes known to his command, is lit- 
tle more than helpless. He may hoist 
signal - flags, as Nelson did, which the 
wind will blow edgewise to some of his 
ships, and which the smoke from the guns 
will obscure—all of which happened back 
in Nelson’s time; but to the white clouds 
from the cannon now are added the great- 
er black clouds from the fiercely driven 
furnaces, while the fearful hail from the 
enemy’s machine and quick- fire guns 
may well render it impossible to handle 
these huge sheets of bunting on an ex- 
posed deck. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the fleet 
commander can communicate better with 
his ships at night than by day, for then 
he has the Ardois system of red and white 
electrically operated signal-lanterns, or 
Very’s colored lights shot out of pistols, 
or he may vibrate the beam of the great 
electrical search-lamp to make the usual 
code; but then, naval actions are not, as 
a rule, fought at night. Of course, in an 
action against land defences, where there 
is no mélée, these difficulties are not so 
serious; but in the midst of a sea- fight 
against another fleet modern conditions 
appear to conspire to render the admiral’s 
occupation gone. In fact, the question 
can well be asked where his post may be 
during such an engagement. The Navy 
Regulations, which assign stations to ev- 
ery one else, are silent as to him. To 
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shut him up in the conning-tower is to 
eut off his view of the general progress 
of the action. He may not go aloft, for 
the tops, when there are any, are fully oc- 
cupied by machine-guns and their crews; 
and to expose himself to modern second- 
ary-battery fire on the open decks or on 
the bridge, or, Farragut fashion, in the 
rigging, would be certain destruction. In 
short, for all of actual practical command 
or place that is now left him after the 
mélée is once begun, he may as well go 
below with the other ‘‘idlers” and help 
the surgeon and the chaplain. 

The truth is that before the problem of 
intercommunication between ships at sea, 
whether naval vessels in a fight or 
peaceful ocean greyhounds seeking to 
avoid one another in a fog (and the solu- 
tion, if it ever come, will be as applicable 
to one ease as to the other), invention 
has halted. Some day we may be able 
to send messages by electrical means— 
possibly by the aid of sensitive and se- 
lective circuits and the newly recognized 
phenomena of electrical resonance — 
through air or water undisturbed by 
smoke or mist; and then the admiral, 
safely ensconced behind armor-plating, 
will telegraph, or even talk, his orders to 
his ships, just as the master of a fog-en- 
compassed liner will inform some other, 
to him invisible, commander of his course 
and speed. But this is Utopian at pres- 
ent; and until Mr. Tesla, perhaps, tells 
us how to do it, our fence-mending must 
stay undone in that way. 

Is it, however, certain that only by 
gaining a prior strategic advantage can 
we reasonably hope to reduce the chance 
element of the mélée? The distinguished 
historian of the Sea Power may well point 
to our great armor-clads, grim with the 
most powerful of weapons, speedy as rail- 
way trains, and governed by men of the 
highest intelligence and skill, and infer- 
entially ask what more science can do 
toward meeting the existing difficulties 
of the chance medley save in training 
these officers to still greater intellectual 
potencies as tacticians and strategists. 

But, with all deference, it may be sub- 
mitted that the question is one not for 
science, but for invention. Science can- 
not originate. It can select, it can ad- 
vise, it can adapt, it can teach us the right 
use of ways and means, but it can no 
more invent than a university can bear 
children. 
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Hitherto invention has chiefly been 
directed to increasing the endurance of 
armor to resist blows and the power of 
guns to deliver them. But this imports 
no new factor in a problem where the 
equal strength of the contending parties 
is assumed. To find the new point of 
departure we must go back to the simple 
elements which decide any physical con- 
test. And these are not only strength 
and endurance, but also dexterity. As 
between two equally strong men it is the 
trained gladiator who overcomes the big- 
muscled lout, so between equally power- 
ful ships that one may be expected to win 
which is the more skilfully handled dur- 
ing the fight. We may not unreasonably 
go a step further and assert that as be- 
tween two fleets, otherwise equal, that 
fleet will prevail the ships whereof are 
as units, and by their respective com- 
manders the more dexterously controlled. 
Now such control implies not only skill 
on the part of the captain, but the phys- 
ical contrivances present on board the 
ship itself which will enable him to ex- 
ert it in the best, quickest, and most cer- 
tain way. In the human organism, if 
the nerves which, directed by the brain, 
govern the muscles fail to perform their 
full and proper functions, high develop- 
ment of brain or muscle is of little avail. 
Soin the war-ship—perhaps the highest ex- 
pression of human ingenuity ever concen- 
trated in a single organism—if, between 
him who directs the vessel in combat 
and the engines, the guns, and the helm 
efficient instrumentalities strictly analo- 
gous to the nerves in the body are absent, 
dexterous working of that mighty fabric 
is impossible, and a paralysis, greater or 
less in degree, must ensue. Here, then, is 
indicated a possible factor which may 
serve to render the outcome of the mélée 
less purely fortuitous than the tactician 
conceives. If perforce our highly drill- 
ed battalion must be converted into a 
mob, let us see to it that the mob be one 
of athletes with brain, brawn, and nerves 
harmoniously adjusted and co-ordinated, 
and not a disorganized phalanx of clumsy 
stevedores. 

Of course, in a sense, this factor was 
vital in the sea-fights of the part, but 
never under such conditions; never was 
it of so great moment as in the conflicts 
of to-day. The battle of Trafalgar and 
that of the Yalu River were as wide 
asunder as the poles in more ways than 
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geographically. The famous duel of the 
Kearsarge and Alabama bears little re- 
semblance to an encounter between two 
modern war-ships. There was plenty of 
time in days not long gone by to manceu- 
vre a ship which could not move faster 
than eight or nine knots an hour, or to 
point the old smooth-bores by tackle, 
handspike, and quoin in the period which 
intervened between sighting an enemy 
and getting within range. Guns were 
muzzle - loading, quick -fire and machine 
pieces were not invented, and electricity 
in any form on shipboard was unknown. 
One could stand on the quarter-deck right 
beside the steering-wheel and yell orders 
down the after-hatch with the certainty 
that the whole battery on the open decks 
would respond in due season, besides in- 
cidentally looking after sail-trimmers and 
boarders, if they were called away, and 
controlling the engine into the bargain, 
and never touch a bit of apparatus except 
the speaking-trumpet and the handle of 
the engine-room bell. But now we have 
changed all that. The swift steamers 


rush together with express-train speed. 
A few seconds’ error on the part of either 
in putting over her helm to avoid colli- 
sion may expose her to a terrible raking 


fire or to the coup de grace of her adver- 
sary’s ram. Earlier knowledge by one 
commander than the other of his enemy’s 
distance may cause a conflict to be ended 
by a single shot. But even granting 
that the critical moment is seized, how 
is a man to make his thoughts known 
throughout that great and complex struc- 
ture and to so many minds with the cer- 
tainty that the desired effects shall follow? 
He is shut up in an iron box, and the en- 
gines are shut up in another and bigger 
box, and the guns with their crews are in 
other and different boxes, and some of 
these boxes may be completely isolated. 
Nor are the conditions which surround 
him particularly favorable to ordina- 
ry modes of intercommunication. The 
forced draught under the furnaces is roar- 
ing, steam is belching forth from the lift- 
ing safety-valves, and, as the vessels close 
upon one another, to the thundering re- 
ports of the heavy guns are added the 
coughs and the barks and the cracks of 
the machine and quick-fire pieces, and the 
erash of wood and iron splintering under 
the enemy’s projectiles, and the bursting 
of his shells on the decks or against the 
armor. It is difficult adequately to real- 
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ize such an inferno, even if one wants to 
try to do so. The men shut up in the 
big box with the engines under the water 
line know nothing of what is going on. 
An accident of battle may make it neces- 
sary to steer the ship by a wheel located 
also under water and far aft. Even the 
men at the guns, enclosed, as has been 
said, in compartments, may get only stray 
glimpses of their target through ports 
obscured by gun-shieids and smoke. 
These conditions at first sight seem dan- 
gerously to approach those of a mélée 
even on board the ship itself, and in some 
particulars at least to make the captain 
as helpless as the admiral; for, even if 


‘he has the helm and the engines under 


control, he must trust to the subordinates 
at every gun independently to point them 
eorrectly and to handle them to the best 
advantage, and with the doing of that the 
casualties of action tend seriously to in- 
terfere. These are the conditions which 
invention must meet, and to say that 
this has not been adequately done is to 
admit that we have been building huge 
and powerful tools which it is not sure 
we can use either with full efficiency or 
to the extent of theircapacities. It might 
be added that it is also uncertain whether 
vessels inferior in guns, speed, and ar- 
mor, but having, so to speak, superior 
nervous systems, may not be able to van- 
quish our less manageable defenders, were 
it not for the reassuring fact that there 
are probably no ships in existence which 
are any better off in this respect than 
our own. But the permanence of this 
state of affairs may end at any time. 

The inventor’s market is the world, 
and if one country fails to appreciate 
his efforts, another, gifted with clearer or 
quicker discernment, may secure the ad- 
vantage. Such possibilities are not re- 
mote when the policy of our naval author- 
ities toward the inventor can rarely be 
described as encouraging. 

Mean while we have made a beginning, 
which, so far as it goes, is excellent. A 
brief review of this progress will also 
serve to indicate the path of future ad- 
vance. 

Some years ago there was described in 
these pages the first form of the now high- 
ly perfected range-finder. This is one 
of the most important of the war-ship’s 
nerves, for it enables the commanding of- 
ficer to recognize the distance of his ene- 
my, and thus to place the guns so that 
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the projectiles will hit. Two observers 
merely look at the on-coming vessel 
through pivoted spy-glasses. The neces- 
sary placing of the latter in order prop- 
erly to direct them disturbs an electrical 
cireuit, and the disturbance translates it- 
self into the enemy’s distance in yards on 
an indicator in the conning-tower; and 
this is done so accurately that the error 
in measurement is now only about a hun- 
dred feet, or less than one-third the length 
of a first-class cruiser, in a range of three 
miles. 

This knowledge must now go instantly 
to the ‘‘men behind the gun.” It is but 
the work of a moment for the index of a 
dial close at hand to be moved, and the 
result is a repetition of the range indica- 
tion on similar dials in full view of the 
gunners. Not only is range thus silently 
signalled, but by similar means the cap- 
tain can direct which guns shall be dis- 
charged and which reserved, or dictate 
the time of opening and ceasing, and also 
the order and succession of fire. 

This seems to be a fairly complete ner- 
vous system by itself, but it has been car- 
ried to a far higher state of refinement 
than the foregoing suggests. The range- 
finding telescopes, for instance, are neces- 


sarily exposed, and may be shot away in 


the very beginning of a conflict. That 
difficulty is met by the fact that in a na- 
val duei they need only be used but once, 
and then at a long range—say 5000 yards 
—and before the decisive firing begins. 
Afterwards a small hand instrument re- 
sembling the ordinary nautical sextant 
comes into play, which, being set in ac- 
cordance with the range-finder indication, 
enables the distance of the hostile vessel 
to be measured thereafter instantly and 
at any moment, no matter how fast she 
may be going. As there may be many 
of these so-called ‘‘ stadimeters ” at hand, 
the destruction of the range- finder be- 
comes no irreparable loss. 

Then another difficulty suggests itself 
in the fallibility of the gunners, and the 
errors which they are likely to make in 
the heat of battle, so that even if the range 
were correctly told to them they might 
wrongly adjust the gun-sights. But this 
also is forestalled by the simple expedient 
of never sighting the gun at all. There 
is a telescope, however, connected elec- 
trically with the gun, and there is a dial 
near the gun which is set for the range. 
One bluejacket works the elevating screw 
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and another looks through the telescope 
at the enemy, and when the position of 
the dial index corresponds to that of the 
range-indicator, the gun is laid right for 
the projectile to go to its mark, and no 
body knows or cares anything about ele- 
vation angles or sight adjustments. Or 
the telescope may be connected to the gun 
mechanically to accomplish the same re- 
sults. This is a long way different from 
crouching behind an old-fashioned Dahl- 
gren with the lock-string held taut and 
trying to balance one’s self on a rolling 
deck, and at the same time to catch a 
glimpse of the target through the sight 
notches. 

It being assured that the loaded guns 
will be properly directed, there is nothing 
left to do but fire them. The electrical 
firing circuits are ready, the guns are 
connected, and the captain in the con- 
ning-tower may either, as already stated, 
telegraph his orders to the men in charge 
of them, or fire them himself in such or- 
der as he pleases by the row of marked 
press-buttons which is in front of him. 

So much for the handling of the guns. 
To manage the ship herself means imme- 
diate control of engines and of helm. The 
latest form of engine-room telegraph not 
only signals by dial indication such or- 
ders as ‘‘ Stop,” ‘‘ Back,” ete., which are 
sufficient for the control of the engines of 
ships cruising alone, but conveys to the 
engineers explicit direction as to the num- 
ber of revolutions of the propelling screws 
(corresponding approximately to a certain 
speed) that is necessary if ships are to 
cruise in fleet formation, and then auto- 
matically repeats back its message and 
the fact that it has been obeyed to the 
sending station. The helm indicator is 
even more ingenious. It enables the cap- 
tain not only to inform the helmsman the 
exact angle at which the rudder is to be 
put, but it makes the rudder itself auto- 
matically signal back to him the infor- 
mation that it has been put there, so that 
he can now control both the speed and 
the movements of the vessel rapidly and 
with a degree of certainty which has 
hitherto been unknown. The latest of all 
these inventions is an electrical device 
for accurately measuring and instantly 
indicating a ship’s speed, and this is of 
vital necessity, for such knowledge is a 
most important factor at every moment 
of a conflict. It is so arranged that an 
index before the commanding officer’s 
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eyes shows him the speed of his vessel at 
all times. 

Then there is that great eye the search- 
light, operated perhaps by an electric 
motor, and this in turn again governed 
by the commander from his post, so that 
he directs its glare at will upon the ad- 
vancing enemy, or sends it flying around 
the horizon in search of the ever-mena- 
cing torpedo-boat. And down far below 
the water there is another motor which 
sets in operation the mechanism of the 
fish-torpedo, which a touch of the cap- 
tain’s finger can also release from the 
leash; or there may be greater electric 
engines, which he can direct as he pleases 
to rotate the turrets, and so train the 
weapons in them. 

Much, it is true, has been accomplished, 
but much more still remains to be done. 
Electricity has been applied to control- 
ling the rudder, but not to actually 
moving it. Perhaps practicable elec- 
tric steering engines may be devised 
which can be conirolled directly, and so 
do away with intermediate helmsmen. 
What is wanted is the obliteration of ev- 
erybody and everything except the elec- 
tric nerves between the commander and 
the parts of the machine which he is to 
manage. Men must make the latter 
ready for use, and see that they work in 
the best possible way; but the supreme 
power of instant control ought to be con- 
centrated under one capable brain through 
apparatus of great facility, rapidity, and 
precision of operation. 

To assert that we have not made prog- 
ress in providing nerves for our ships 
commensurate with that achieved in cre- 
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ating brains and muscles is, in substance 
to say that the inventors of the country 
have not dealt with the problem. The 
single fact that of the important instru 
ments before detailed most of them, the 
range-finder, the stadimeter, the range-in 
dicator, the telescopic sight, the newest 
forms of helm and engine controlling tele 
graphs, and the speed-indicator, are the 
invention of one man, Lieutenant Fiske. 
and he an officer in active service in the 
navy, is sufficient to show how little at 
tention the subject has attracted from the 
fifty thousand ingenious Americans wlio 
yearly ask the government for patents. 

The same activities which during late 
years have evolved the lightning express 
train, the twenty-story steel building, the 
fast elevator, the harnessing of Niagara, 
and the wondrously rapid adaptation of 
electricity to the practical uses of life 
have given us guns and armor and ships 
than which none better exist. But the 
task of the inventors of the nation is stil] 
incomplete. It yet remains for them to 
provide other and more highly perfected 
physical appliances in order to enable 
these great weapons of defence to be used 
to the best advantage. Admiral Mahan 
may do much in the beginning to turn 
the tide of a battle by his skilful strategy, 
and no one will underrate it; but when 
the fight gets thick, Captain Mahan in 
the conning-tower must know that each 
and every capability of the huge mechan 
ism is surely responsive to his direction, 
and then, and not until then, he will also 
know that the victory, as nearly as Provi 
dence permits it in advance to any man, 
lies in the palm of his hand. 
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TYVHE conditions of the United States 

are more favorable than those of any 
other country to the support and promo- 
tion of the irregular or illegitimate money- 
borrower. And New York, as the finan- 
cial centre of the nation, is naturally the 
best field for his operations. If it were 
possible to gather statistics on the sub- 
ject, the ascertained number of the resi- 
dent and floating population who live 
wholly or partially by borrowing would 
doubtless be incredible. Many of them 
are borrowers by profession. They never 
neglect an opportunity to solicit a loan, 
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proportioned to what they think their 
chance of getting it, and the success they 
meet with is surprising. They are apt to 
be men of talent misplaced, and of enter- 


prise misdirected. It is essential that they 
should have knowledge of human nature, 
correct instincts, small scrupulosity, great 
coolness, and, in addition, pleasant ad- 
dress, with excellent manners. 

Other borrowers are amateurish, fatu- 
ous, occasional, impulsive, incidental—the 
class includes many varieties—but they 
all have, in common, indolence, spurious 
pride, and selfishness. Borrowing, like 
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other vices, grows and strengthens by in- 
dulgence. It may be begun in inconsider- 
ation, but it speedily arrives at unfeeling- 
ness and shamelessness. The temptation 
to it is often so strong that he who resists 
proves his force of will conclusively. To 
be prineipled against erratic borrowing is 
the sole safety, as hundreds know, and 
thousands have discovered too late. The 
worst of it is that lenders to irresponsible, 
reckless borrowers are almost always com- 
passionate persons of slender or very mod- 
erate means. The well-to-do or rich sel- 
dom part with money without pledges. 
The man in dire need, from whatever 
cause, is rarely such a fool as to seek the 
millionaire for relief. 

Rash borrowers are, unhappily for their 
victims, hardly ever advertised. If they 
should gain such notoriety as they merit, 
many of the yet unplucked might be pre- 
served. But, as it is, they go from one 
neighborhood which they have fleeced to 
another yet unshorn. This is easy in 
New York, with its distances, well-defined 
social boundaries, and diversity of popu- 
lation, all of which assist the borrower in 
plying his dishonest trade. In that city 
only two persons, it is said, are sure to 
find a fellow—the woman who is in love 
with him, and ihe man who wants to bor- 
row money of him. 

A conspicuous borrower was a private 
citizen, little known except to those of 
whom he had got money. He was the 
son of a noted New York millionaire, who 
allowed him only $5000 a year, because 
he (the son) frequently gambled, which 
outraged the father’s austere business 
sense. The young man was extravagant, 
and made up for his inadequate income 
by raising the wind wherever he could, 
depending on his expectations. His fa- 
ther, whose sole ambition was pecuniary, 
resented the loans made to his son on this 
account, and took special pains to publish 
the fact that he would not pay a dollar 
lent to his boy. 

One of his largest creditors was a dis- 
tinguished journalist, by no means rich, 
but very kind-hearted, who let him have, 
through amiable weakness, what he asked 
for, without any thought of repayment. 
He borrowed,commonly in small amounts, 
through a long series of years, frequently 
accompanying the journalist on periodic 
journeys to Washington, Albany, Chica- 
go, and elsewhere, and improving the oc- 
casion financially. 
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The millionaire only heard long after 
his son had become almost a pensioner 
on the open-handed journalist of what 
had been going on between them, and 
hurried to the editor's office to express 
his mind. 

‘*Mr, ——,” he exclaimed, angrily, ‘‘I 
understand that you’re lending my son 

money. I want you to know that I 
won’t pay a dashed dollar of his debts to 
anybody.” 

The newspaper chief, who continued 
writing at his desk, never looked up, but 
merely retorted: 

‘* Who the Hades asked you to?” 

And Creesus flung himself out in in- 
creased temper. He was amazed to find 
a man who had no reverence for wealth, 
and who could lend money interminably 
from pure benevolence. It was to him 
an undreamed-of experience, and he re- 
membered it to the last. 

After some years the journalist died, in 
the prime of his intellect, with a shrunk- 
en estate, and widely lamented. Then the 
rich man, out of genuine regard for his 
memory —he did not consider that he 
owed him anything—presented his chil- 
dren with a number of first- mortgage 
railway bonds. Erelong he too went to 
his grave, leaving to his kindred an enor- 
mous fortune. The improvident son, not 
satisfied with his small share, brought 
suit against his elder brother for recov- 
ery, and the latter finally compromised 
by allowing him $1,000,000. Then, to the 
astonishment of everybody, he paid to the 
celebrated editor’s heirs every cent, in- 
cluding interest to date, he had borrowed, 
the whole sum amounting, it is said, to 
about $75,000. He had always said that 
he would discharge the debt, but nobody 
believed him, of course, the creditor least 
ofall. If the journalist could have known 
it he would have turned with astound- 
ment in his coffined sleep. 

This is an entirely exceptional case. 
The borrower was in effect professional, 
and very rarely do professional borrow- 
ers meet their obligations,even when un- 
anticipated circumstances enable them to 
do so. Their dishonest habit so hardens 
and debauches them usually that they 
become as incapable of gratitude as they 
are of simple justice. In the beginning 
they are often appreciative of and sin- 
cerely thankful for pecuniary favors, and 
think they will reciprocate some day. 
But the day never comes. The longer 
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they remain in the vicious trade—it is a 
trade with them—the more selfish, the 
more rapacious, the more insensible they 
grow. Finally they look on their fel- 
lows merely with an eye to their own 
financial advantage, entirely indifferent 
to the wrong they do, to the suffering 
they may inflict. They lose all moral 
sense, if they have ever had any, all 
prompting of humanity, all consciousness 
of shame. They get to be embodiments of 
deception, falsehood, baseness, and fraud. 

A very bad feature of this swindling 
process which goes by the name of bor- 
rowing is that while the lenders are 
robbed and their confidence in humanity 
maimed, the swindlers themselves are not 
benefited a whit. It might be some com- 
fort to the lenders if the borrowers should 
profit by what they lose. But these waste 
all they get by fair means or foul. They 
never have any money, nor would they 
have under any circumstances. What is 
ill got is ill spent, and only the benevo- 
lent suffer. The irregular borrower is al- 
ways as poor in purse as he is in morals, 
whatever his knavish success. Like most 
wrong-doers, he sins to no purpose, with- 
out even material recompense. 

The borrower often seems as if he 
had missed his destiny in not becoming 
a financier or diplomatist, such insight, 
shrewdness, and power of persuasion has 
he. Men who are furious at him for any 
number of broken promises and repeated 
filchings seek him in violent wrath, and 
are mollified, and almost apologetic for 
having dared to ask for their own. It is 
almost impossible to imagine what they 
say, but they have a way of saying it that 
acts magically, turning righteous indig- 
nation into tender complaisance. 

An example of this kind lived in New 
York years ago, and would be vividly 
remembered if his name were mentioned. 
He had been for a good while in Colo- 
rado, where he had led a checkered, half 
adventurer’s career. In the East he fig- 
ured as a politician and negotiator of 
numberless financial schemes, that began 
in self-advertising and ended in gabble. 
He pretended to have a large interest in 
valuable mines, was constantly prating 
of millions, but had very little cash save 
what he borrowed. He was the debtor 
of almost everybody he met, and had the 
reputation of having got money out of 
capitalists as imperious and heartless as 
Bowery pawnbrokers. 
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One morning two well-known men 
about town were talking in front of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, when one said to 
the other, ‘‘Here comes that inferna! 
swindler,” naming the Coloradoan. ‘ He 
has owed me $500 for six months, and 
has sworn he would pay it again and 
again. This time I'll either collect it, of 
which there isn’t the least likelihood, or 
thrash him publicly.” 

His companion, having no particular 
interest in the affair, and not caring to 
witness the anticipated encounter, walked 
off down Twenty-third Street. 

It was some weeks before he met the 
angry creditor downtown. Then he in- 
quired about the outcome of the inter- 
view referred to. The direct question 
was avoided, but he pressed it. The 
other man hung his head, and then 
stammered out, irritably: ‘‘ No, I didn’t 
get anything. In fact, before the infer- 
nal rascal left me he managed to bor- 
row $500 more.” 

After a man has depended on borrow- 
ing for a certain time his moral nature is 
so weakened that he is scarcely capable 
of amendment. He resembles the tramp, 
who may at the outset have been de 


prived of work he would have been very 


glad to perform. But after a period of 
idleness wholesome occupation of any 
kind becomes odious, and nothing short 
of starvation will drive him to labor. 
The borrower, who is a sort of tramp, 
though more intelligent, and far more 
pernicious, resents after a while the very 
idea of earning money, and appears to 
disdain the man ready and anxious to 
earn it. He no doubt accounts himself— 
so perverse is the understanding of the 
word—a gentleman, and his brother slug- 
gard a vulgar vagabond. 

Some borrowers—the worst of their 
class—bear themselves loftily to the fall 
of the curtain, stealing by false pretences 
considerable sums year after year, and 
keeping up a show of respectability. 
But most of the tribe descend spirally, 
sinking lower and lower with passing 
time. At the start they request a loan 
of hundreds as a brief accommodation, 
with an air of dignity and an aspect of 
business. At the close their address, 
polish, neat attire, have vanished, and 
they are little better than mendicants, 
asking for a dollar, or even less. At this 
stage they have generally become tip- 
plers, and disclose the fact unpleasantly. 














Intemperance always marks the lowest 
grades. Scoundrels of the first rank, 
whether burglars, gamblers, blackmailers, 
or borrowers, never drink to excess. 

A man of the world can generally tell 
how long a borrower has been in the 
field by the amount he applies for, and 
by the mode of his application. If he 
calmly expresses a desire for $100 or $200, 
with an easy, expectant demeanor, there 
is reason to believe him a novice, a social 
artist, or a close student of the trade. 
He may, indeed, be a man who intends to 
pay; and this is the impression that ev- 
ery astute borrower aspires to convey. 
If the petitioner requests $10 to $20, he 
has had varied experiences, and is on the 
decline. When he names $5 as his need, 
he is uncertain of himself, and may be 
assigned to the list of wounded veterans. 
Any lower figure reveals him as a dead- 
beat, and sounds a note of warning. 

An ancient rule for getting rid of a 
persevering petitioner for loans is to 
grant his petition. This no longer holds 
good. He will return with fresh peti- 
tions and renewed energy, stimulated by 
a single success. The probability is that 
he will contrive to get more accommoda- 
tions, as he styles them (it is very hard 
to refuse a man after once yielding to 
his importunities), and will finally leave 
the accommodator a very considerable 
and permanent creditor. 

Borrowing by a preconceived project 
has long been practised, and is still. The 
borrower selects his subject; cultivates 
him; makes a favorable impression; talks 
to him in a way to inspire complete con- 








HAD a dream of a Republic, which 

was so vivid that it seemed real, and 
almost prophetic. It would have been 
perfect had it not been for a moment in- 
terrupted by the nightmare of a Red 
Spectre, clad in the robes of Calamity, and 
exhibiting not the placid peaceful fea- 
tures of James Monroe, but the agitated 
tropical countenance of a country so 
skeken that even its boundary lines get 
moved every year or two. The night- 
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fidence in his integrity. He is apt to in- 
troduce the topic of impostors and sharp- 
ers, and to denounce them stintlessly. 
The entire breed, he declares, should be 
exterminated, and excuses his heat on the 
ground of the heavy losses they have in- 
flicted on him. In due season he asks 
for a trifling loan until the next day, and 
returns it with the utmost promptness., 
Other loans are got—always for specious 
reasons—and are quickly paid. The lend- 
er has perfect faith in the borrower, whom 
he believes to be as good as gold. He 
has established his credit by rigorous 
punctuality and fierce condemnation of 
all financial rogues. The dénouement is 
that he borrows a sum much greater than 
the aggregate of all the previous amounts, 
that he never returns it, that he has no 
property, that he is a deliberate rascal, 
and that his last victim is but one of 
many. 

It is impossible to divine the innumer- 
able resources and stratagems of the bor- 
rower, especially when he chooses New 
York for his arena, or to determine whose 
intentions are honest and whose are 
fraudulent. The originally honest man 
frequently becomes, by force of circum- 
stances, fraudulent, and thus complicates 
the question irretrievably. We hardly 
suspect what a prominent part borrowing 
takes in the tragicomedy of life. How 
large a proportion of men make their 
exit from the secular scene with all their 
debts discharged? One half the world, 
according to the old saw, does not know 
how the other half lives. Is it not by 
borrowing? 





mare spectre, with horrid war in its hair, 
passed with much muttering, leaving a 
sulphurous smell on sea and land, but the 
dream remained, the dream of a great Re- 
public, the hope of humanity. I will try 
to recall it. 

It seemed that the world had grown old 
and evil. Its populations were domi- 
neered over by certain great families, 
who claimed a divine right to make 
their peoples work for them, and fight for 
them whenever these families had a mis- 
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understanding with each other. So these 
populations had no liberty in directing 
their own affairs, and they were kept at 
hard labor, and compelled to slay each 
other when they had no quarrel with the 
neighbors they killed, and were constant- 
ly involved in wars and famines, and 
were in a vicious circle of suffering and 
endurance, out of which there seemed no 
way of escape from generation to genera- 
tion. If they revolted, as they occasion- 
ally did, against the divine right of oth- 
ers to tyrannize over them, they gratified 
a thirst for revenge, but they got little 
comfort out of the ruin they caused. 
By-and-by some of them escaped out 
of these conditions, and made their way 
across a vast stormy ocean to a new 
country, uncultivated, uncivilized, occu- 
pied by savages. They had to endure 
great hardships to get a foothold, and, as 
was perhaps natural, in fighting to get it 
they committed many injustices, for they 
were all Europeans, who had been nur- 
tured in war and injustice. But they 
laid down certain new principles for the 
government of a nation. One of them 
was that ‘‘governments get their just 
power from the consent of the governed.” 
Seeing that such a government must rest 
upon intelligence, they began to educate 
the people-—all the people. They let it 
be seen that they did not like kings and 
dynastic families and privileged aristoc- 
racies. They were not, however, for a 
long time free from kings and dynasties, 
and they were not let alone to develop 
their ideas. Pretty much all the world 
regarded them as dangerous innovators. 
Even the mother-land, from which many 
of them came, treated them as bad chil- 
dren. But, encouraged by their isolation, 
and by the fact that the Old World had 
on hand as much war as it could manage, 
they got bolder, and began to declare that 
all men were born with an equal right to 
make the most of themselves, and then 
they wanted to be independent of dynas- 
ties, and of the complicated and tyrannous 
European conditions. They fought for 
this with their mother, who acted like a 
step-mother, and won their independent 
existence, and got the recognition of the 
world as a real nation among nations; but 
they were not very much considered, and 
their so-called mother continued to try to 
boss them. They were still a small peo- 
ple, without many resources, but they re- 
sented being bossed, and fought their mo- 


ther again. It was not much of a fight, 
but at the end of it they had gained some 
respect, even from their antagonist, who 
drew off, and changed her attitude to thai 
of supercilious patronage. 

It was notable, however, from the first. 
that while the kings did not think muc), 
of the Republic, the peoples were very 
much interested, and began to look tow- 
ards it as the Land of Liberty, and to re- 
gard the “ experiment” as one they would 
like tohaveahandin. And they flocked 
across the ocean to join it. Hence the 
nation grew in population by leaps and 
bounds. But still more remarkable than 
this drawing to it, and still more distaste- 
ful to the dynasties, was the influence 
that the Republic, merely by its example, 
began to exert upon the Old World. The 
peoples began to get the idea of their own 
importance and of liberty, and the yeast 
of this idea so worked that in a century 
Europe was transformed, and entered 
upon a career in which the human being 
counts for something. The reflex action 
of the Republic upon Europe seemed not 
the least of its achievements. 


II, 


If the Republic, with its fundamental 
ideas of freedom and education, could 
have been peopled by a race from another 
planet, it would have had a smoother exist- 
ence. Butits inhabitants were Europeans, 
with the habits and prejudices of ages, and 
with many of the legacies of centuries of 
wrong-doing. Among these was slavery. 
And thiscaused no end of trouble,involved 
her in contradictions that made her boast 
of liberty seem hypocrisy, and engaged 
her in unjust wars and adventures, and at 
length in a horrible fratricidal conflict. 
And the heritage of this gigantic evil 
long remained to plague those who had 
incorporated it into their structure of na- 
tional life. Yet wonderful is the way of 
Providence, and potent is the leaven of a 
great truth. In spite of errors and mis- 
takes that it would seem should have 
killed any governmental experiment, I 
saw at the end of a period of time—a pe- 
riod too short to raise a barbarian Saxon 
tribe into semi-civilization—a great na- 
tion, over seventy millions of people, oc- 
cupying between two oceans a vast con- 
tinental domain, free from sea to sea, 
with greater variety and abundance of re- 
sources than any other area of the same 
extent on the globe. A great nation, in- 








deed, so conscious of its power that it 
seemed strange that any one should ques- 
tion it, or that it was worth while to con- 
centrate it in order to answer any ques- 
tion of its strength. I knew then that I 
had seen ‘‘an eagle mewing her mighty 
youth,” and only just awakening to a 
sense of its strength and responsibility 
for it. And as I gazed at the spectacle 
the words of John Milton seemed pro- 
phetic: ‘* Methinks I see in my mind a 
noble and puissant nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shak- 
ing her invincible locks; methinks I see 
her as an eagle mewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes 
at the full mid-day beam; purging and 
unsealing her long-abused sight at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; 
while the whole noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also that love 
the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what 
she means.” 
III. 

What did she mean? What Milton 
meant for another Commonwealth, which 
was too firmly set in Old World compli- 
cations and dynastic slaveries to realize 
his vision. What has ever since amazed 
the flocking and twilight birds—the glow- 
ing sun of a people’s Republic? What did 
she mean? Peace. Peace, and the pow- 
er to preserve it for herself, to guard her 
own borders from the encroachment of 
the twilight birds. ‘‘ We have come toa 
far virgin country,” said the Founders; 
‘*we have put oceans between us and the 
rivalries and wars of the Old World, be- 
tween its governmental theories and our 
own, and we do not propose ever to in- 
terfere with their principles or their quar- 
rels. We will have no alliances with 
them. We hope for entire friendship and 
amity, and we do not withdraw ourselves 
from the world of history, of trade, of civ- 
ilization. We also are one of the heirs 
of the ages, and we are not indifferent to 
the welfare of humanity. And our just 
rights as an independent nation must be 
respected everywhere; we also must have 
the freedom of the world. But it must 
be the freedom of trade and intercourse 
without any ambitious or dynastic al- 
liances. In return for our abstention 
from your affairs we ask you to leave us 
free to develop our ideas on this conti- 
nent—ideas which seem to us for the good 
of humanity. We shall respect your in- 
herited possessions on this continent, but 
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we ask you to encroach no further. We 
cannot be involved in your disputes, in 
your ambitions for dominion and mar- 
kets, and we cannot allow you to make 
our continent the arena of them. They 
controvert, in the first place, the funda- 
mental principles upon which we found 
this Republic, and, in the second place, we 
do not care to be forced to keep an enor- 
mous standing army in order to resist the 
encroachments of restless neighbors. We 
wish to live and grow by industries and 
in the development of a high civilization, 
and not by fighting, and-we respectfully 
insist that we shall have time enough for 
our experiment. If we fail, if there is 
not virtue enough in our people and in 
those who join us from the world at 
large to maintain a Republic, you will 
probably come in and administer upon 
our bankrupt affairs. But we are con- 
scious of a mission in the world, a mis- 
sion of good-will, and we warn you that 
so long as we have any vitality we are 
not the subject of holy or unholy alli- 
ances, nor in the position to need super- 
vision like the sick man on the Bos- 
porus, and we do not take kindly to the 
idea of anxious watchers with loaded 
cannon drawing near to our doors. That 
is a European condition which we do not 
care to see repeated or extended on this 
continent. We have quite other ideas for 
this continent.” 

There was an idea prevalent in the 
early part of this century that the very 
existence of the Republic was considered 
a menace to the European system, and 
that the time would come when ‘‘the 
robber bands of Europe”—this was the 
phrase of three-quarters of a century ago 
would combine to wipe it out; that sim- 
ply because it was a Republic it would 
have to fight the world in arms. That 
idea has practically disappeared, partly 
because of the astonishing growth of the 
Republic, partly because it has scrupulous- 
ly stood for non-interference and peace, 
but largely because the world itself has 
changed, and is already leavened by the 
American idea. In my vision I saw this 
period pass, and the Republic still grow- 
ing, becoming every day more powerful 
in men and in wealth and in intelligence, 
sedulously avoiding quarrels, invoking 
arbitration in place of war in all disputes, 
keeping on its even way, but never for 
a moment relaxing its notion of conti- 
nental importance, and never ceasing in 
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all its international official intercourse 
to maintain its position of non-European 
encroachment. So wise it was in this, so 
moderate, so firm, so industrious in culti- 
vating its power of self-defence, that it 
was let alone, and no one cared to enter 
a serious protest. It could afford to over- 
look minor slights, and even condescen- 
sion, conscious that time and the tenden- 
cies of the age were working for it, and 
that it could forego either the bluster or 
the arming resorted to by nations not so 
fortunately situated. In my vision I saw 
it calmly biding its time until the day 
when it should be so powerful that no one 
would dare attack it. And it never made 


the least bluster about its position or its 
power, content that its shining example 
of industry, opportunity, and peaceable- 
ness should vindicate to the world the 
principle of constitutional popular liberty. 


IV. 

As I looked, there came great changes 
in the world. There was a wide move- 
ment of nationalities, a drawing together 
of kin, a consolidation of peoples. Old 
animosities died out; new animosities were 
kindled. The question of race, of race 
affinities, came to the front. The colonial 
enterprises of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries revived. Old, silent Af- 
rica became a battle-ground of powerful 
nations that needed an outlet for young 
ambition and a market for skill. Asia be- 
gan to be absorbed and brought into mod- 
ern life, its old dynasties crumbling away 
on the approach of invaders from ali 
sides. Even the Orient, China, and Ja- 
pan stirred into consciousness, and began 
to take a hand in the affairs of the world. 
Only the Republic, for a century, was un- 
invaded and practically unchanged. This 
peace in the Western world was due to 
the growth and influence of the great 
Republic. 

This moving world, entering upon new 
schemes of conquest and division of ter- 
ritories, was not at all in concord as to 
schemes of civilization or the great moral 
issues of life. There was, for instance, a 
Russian view, a Latin race view, and an 
Oriental view. There were, however, two 
powers that were practically in concord, 
and held widely different views from the 
others as to what the highest civilization 
is. These were Great Britain and the 
great Republic. Neither was homogene- 
ous, but the informing spirit of each did 
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not differ much from the other. The one 
was a conglomerate Empire. The other. 
which originated from Great Britain, had 
become the consolidated home of all na 
tionalities, but it was ruled still by the 
fundamental laws, the fundamental con- 
ceptions of a high civilization, and of 
individual civil liberty of what it once 
called the mother-land. If these two 
were considered as of one family, it had 
to be owned that they quarrelled as bit- 
terly as members of the same family only 
can quarrel, and that they indulged in 
their little hates, their little contempts 
and bumptiousnesses and affectations of 
superiority. These were called family 
jars, which ought not in the extremest 
resort to go any further than the police 
court. They were also sharp rivals in 
trade, and the Empire had a habit of be- 
ing overbearing, which was galling to 
the younger nation. But the Republic 
admitted that wherever the Empire went, 
there went respect for law, order, de- 
cency, and an elevation of the race. And 
the Empire admitted that the Republic 
was the most conservative of republics, 
and growing like a giant, and was, on the 
whole, her best friend—some said her only 
friend—in the world. At any rate, if there 
were to be a sort of Armageddon, a great 
world battle of differing civilizations, 
these two must stand together, or every- 
thing in civilization they most cared for 
would go to ruin. They knew that no- 
thing would so please the other nations, 
who were contending for the headship of 
the world, as to see them fight, and fight 
to a desperate finish, as is the habit of 
their kind. 

Therefore, whatever the family irrita- 
tions of Great Britain and the great Re- 
public, they did not gratify the eager, jeer- 
ing nations with such a spectacle of sui- 
cide and chaos. The one, whose empire 
encompassing the globe involves it in 
every agitation of the fickle world, re- 
spected the tradition of the other, which 
kept its own and adjacent territory free 
from the perils of dynastic struggles, and 
left it in peace. . Indeed, when a loftier 
view of life than the commercial spirit 
ruled its councils, it rejoiced that there 
was one land free from the ancient hatreds 
and entanglements, invincible in numbers, 
in wealth, and intelligence, which in the 
stormy days possibly to come would be 
its friend. 

So impressed was I at the spectacle of 
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this resplendent Republic haloed by a 
‘heavenly radiance,” and this Empire 
representing the most enlightened civil- 
ization the world has seen, standing to- 
gether in a self-respecting concord for all 
that is best which man has attained in 
his weary struggle—standing for peace in 
a belligerent world for human progress, 
and the nobiest individual development— 
that when I awoke I could not think it 
was a Dream. 
= 

In the modern phraseology of criticism 
certain books, novels, stories, and essays 
are characterized as ‘‘strong.” This de- 
scription is usually applied to those that 
treat the sexual relations with a frank- 
ness that verges on indecency, and the 
further the descriptions cross the line of 
what would be considered proper language 
among pure-minded people the ‘‘stronger” 
they are. The term is applied to those 
pictures of life by women which shock by 
their naive or knowing boldness, and if 
their efforts might be psychologically 
classed as hysterical, they must neverthe- 
less be admitted to be ‘‘strong.” Vul- 
garity is not reckoned an essential of 
strength, nor is it always mistaken for it; 


but vulgarity is not considered weakness, 
and the critic who would not introduce 
into his notice certain passages that seem 
to excite his admiration confidentially as- 
sures his readers that they will find them 
‘* strong,” and consequently to be taken 


seriously. Itis admitted that stories that 
deal with high social conditions, however 
sinful, are not so ‘‘ strong” as those that 
deal with low life, and take their point of 
view of women and of society from that 
of the demi-monde. If the novelist does 
not choose to be indecent, he has another 
chance of earning the epithet of ‘‘strong”’: 
he can be thoroughly disagreeable, he 
can make his characters repellent, or he 
can make them suffer without cessation 
or hope of relief. He may do this in a 
romantic style; but he is not so sure of 
being considered ‘‘strong,” romantic as 
he is, if he is what he calls real, which is 
apt to be melodramatic andintense. ‘‘In- 
tense” is another excellent thing to be. 
Sometimes, not always, but often, in the 
critical estimate, to be intense is a man’s 
way of being hysterical. If it is not 
overdone it is “morbid.” Now to be 
morbid is not well, but we have to own 
that it is ‘‘strong.” To admit natural 
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sunshine and the laughter of the world 
into the pages would be the very reverse 
of ‘‘strong.” It certainly would not be 
tragic. And what we want is tragedy. 
Why not? Life is full of comedy, some 
of it faded and mournful enough. Why 
not have tragedy in our literature? There 
is a dignity in tragedy—the dignity of 
death. 

it has come about that the novels and 
stories which are to fill our leisure hours 
and cheer us in this vale of tears have 
become what is called tragic. It is not 
easy to define what tragedy is, but the 
term is applied in modern fiction to 
scenes and characters that come to ruin 
from no particular fault of their own—not 
even when the characters break most of 
the ten commandments, but by an unap- 
peasable fate that dogs and thwarts them. 
Ugliness and misfortune and suffering 
unrelieved make a modern tragedy, and 
there has come an opinion that tragedy 
of this sort is the highest type of literature. 
Vulgar or dissolute surroundings, unde- 
served fate, and a bad end make a satis- 
factory tragedy. This situation has much 
of the tragic in it. It is nothing else 
than tragic to see a rosy-cheeked or a 
spectacled young woman whose life has 
been mainly guarded from evil and sur- 
rounded by the sunshine of family and 
social affection, or a young man of con- 
siderable culture and considerable prom- 
ise whose enjoyment of life is scarcely at 
all abated by cigarettes and a sceptical 
philosophy, sit down with an inkstand 
and a steel pen, and on white paper 
sketch the blackness of life, the misery of 
humanity, the wretchedness of a world of 
damnable complications, of which neither 
of them can have had more than the 
slightest experience. No other human 
being can create such “strong” and 
hopeless tragedy as those young candi- 
dates for immortality. And it is tragedy 
ofa peculiar kind. Strong as it is, lam 
sometimes unable to feel its dignity, or its 
divine or its relentless character. I some- 
times feel that matters might turn out 
differently, even with the approval of the 
gods, if the young writers had not such 
an awful sense of their responsibility to 
make the world more unpleasant than 
it is. 

But the young only follow more ex- 
perienced and skilful leaders in this— 
leaders who are supposed in their melo- 
dramatic tales to touch the height of an- 
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cient and dignified tragedy in literature. 
And these writers bring to their task the 
most exquisite art and the allurements 
of style, and a full-blown cynical concep- 
tion of life, which they are able to sup- 
port by the aid of prison reports, They 
bring together a half-dozen human beings 
of feeble will and strong passions, igno- 
rant, or half educated, or ezsthetically 
educated, who have an assortment of 
good and bad qualities, as we all have 
(which are under the control of the nov- 
elist, and not of the owner of them), who 
cannot tell a lie, but can break any mar- 
riage tie they have sworn to, who can 
murderin a helpless sort of way, who break 
all the social conventions of decency, but 
have conventions of their own about mo- 
rality, who violate all the laws of thrift 
and order and of conduct expressed by 
Moses or by the state, and pass their lives 
in misery, and are defeated in every tran- 
sient aspiration for a better life, and come 
altogether to a pitiful and squalid end. 
And for this misery and this end they are 
in no wise to blame. They could not 
help themselves, poor things—they do not 
know that it was the novelist in half the 
cases who would not let them help them- 
selves, but kept them grinding along in his 
circle of cruel complications. They are 
the subjects of a pitiless fate, a cast-iron 
destiny, and the picture of their suffer- 
ings is a real classic tragedy. It is not 
due to their own violation of moral law 
or to the whim of the novelist, but to what 
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the Chinese call Chance and the Moslems 
call Fatality. This is the romance of fa- 
tality, and if it is tragedy, it is a tragedy 
of fatalism. 

If we are permitted to turn to what 
used to be called in literature tragedy, we 
find that the Greek dramatists have an 
other conception of it. In the dramas of 
Aischylus we see the impassioned pre 
sentation of humanity in action, and 
humanity in action upon the basis of the 
poet’s ethical conception of the divine 
government of the world. Nota mechan 
ical Fate, but a providential Nemesis, 
had been the lesson of Homer and the 
lyric poets; and this was the ruling 
motive of Greek tragedy—the sense of a 
righteous power, the Hebraic idea of of 
fended holiness punishing pride and vice 
to the children’s children, but showing 
mercy to the penitent. The signal catas- 
trophe of the downfall of the luxurious 
and insolent Persians gave a terrible 
example of the moral law. As Mr. Sy- 
monds wrote, ‘‘ Before the eyes of the men 
who witnessed the calamities of G2dipus 
and Agamemnon on the stage the glory of 
godless Asia had vanished like a dream.” 
This Nemesis, realized in actual history, 
emphasized in Greek belief, was present 
in the statue of Nemesis carved by Phid- 
ias and in the tragedies of Atschylus. 
It set forth the moral law, and the tragedy 
flowed from its disobedience. This had 
the faintest relation to the Fatality of the 
Orient and of the modern novelist. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed January 10, 1896.—Presi- 
dent Cleveland, December 17th, sent to Con- 
gress a special message referring to the refusal of the 
British government to submit to arbitration Great 
Britain’s boundary dispute with Venezuela, and ask- 
ing for the appropriation of a sum sufficient to pay 
the expenses of a Commission to determine the exact 
boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana. 
The House, on the following day, passed unanimously 
a bill appropriating $100,000 for such a Commis- 
sion, and two days later this bill was unanimously 
passed by the Senate. The President appointed as 
the Commission, Associate Justice David J. Brewer, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States; Richard 
H. Alvey, Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia; Andrew D. White, Fred- 

erick R. Coudert, and Daniel C. Gilman. 
To protect the Treasury reserve, Secretary Car- 


lisle, on January 6th, offered for sale four per cent. 
thirty-year bonds of the value of $100,000,000, to 
be paid for in gold. 

The beretta was conferred upon Cardinal Satolli 
in the Baltimore cathedral, January 5th. 

Alfred Austin was appointed Poet-Laureate De- 
cember 29th by Queen Victoria. 

A filibustering expedition into the Transvaal, led 
by Dr. Jameson, an agent of the British South Africa 
Company, resulted in defeat. The German Emperor 
telegraphed his congratulations to President Kruger 
of the South African Republic, and preparations for 
war were begun in England. 


OBITUARY. 
December 23d.—At London, Sergius Stepniak, the 
writer, aged fifty-four years. 
January 8th.—At Paris, Paul Verlaine, the poet, 
aged fifty-one years. 








A SUBURBAN 
BY 


a“ UT, Doctor,” I protested, “what is the 

B man good for? You say he can’t milk, 
can’t drive, doesn’t know how to take care of 
carriages or horses, broke the lawn-mower the 
first time he tried to use it, and is unable to 
distinguish between a cabbage - plant and a 
California redwood. What is his strong point ?” 

The Doctor laughed, and looked toward his 
wife at the other end of the table. 

“ Well,” he said, slowly, “‘ we’ve had Andrew 
three months, and I don’t know as I can say 
what his strong point is.” He paused, and 
then added, cheerfully : “ Unless it is smoking. 
He is a good smoker; I’ve seldom seen a bet- 
ter. And I'll give him credit for economy and 
good sense in that line, too; he smokes a pipe 
—since I locked up my cigars. Yes, Andrew’s 
strong point is the steady, long-distance 
smoke.” 

“ My dear, you’re too hard on Andrew,” came 
from the other end of the table. “ You know 
he has done good work at painting.” 

“ Yes,” answered the Doctor, “he does like 
to paint. I told him to paint a new fence 
which I recently had built around the lot back 
of the barn. Before I knew it he had given 
it six coats. I have no idea how many more 
he has put on at odd times since, but I know 
it has noticeably increased its apparent bulk, 
The posts of that fence look as if they were 
wearing diving -suits, and the barbed wire 
along the top has the appearance of a chain 
cable. Iran down the Jersey coast for a couple 
of days, and he painted the barn and carriage- 
house. He painted ’em roofs and all, and when 
I got back raw paint was dripping off the 
eaves. I remonstrated, and next day I found 
him in the cellar of the barn painting that. 
Yesterday I saw him peering down the well, 
and I can only fear the worst.” 

“But why do you keep him?” I insisted. 

The Doctor looked embarrassed, almost 
sheepish. I saw, when it was too late, that it 
was like asking a man who is a drunkard why 
he drinks. He looked toward the other end 
of the table, but got no help. At last he 
said,simply: “Idon’t know. But, as I said, he 
smokes freely and easily. And as long as the 
landseape holds out I think I can depend on 
him to paint.” 

Two hours later I suggested the advisability 
of my returning to the city. The Doctor looked 
troubled. 

“T was going to drive you to the station,” 
he said, “ but I just got a telephone call which 
is urgent.” 

“ But can’t Andrew drive me?” I asked. 

“ Well, he can start with you, and he might 
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get you there. 
times; 


He has driven me there a few 
though it is expensive for me, because 


I have to treat the people he runs down free. 
Ili tell him to take the buckboard apd old 
Bob, and reduce the danger to a minimum.” 

,»” I langhed. 

interposed my hostess, turning to 
“this is not the way to use a 


* Oh, Pll risk it 

“ But,” 
her husband, 
guest.” 

“ Well, I know it isn’t,” said the Doctor, half 
impatiently. “But what can I do? I—I— 
of course I'll treat you free too,” he said, as he 
turned to me. 

I laughed again, and intimated that I felt 
little fear. 

“But you don’t know Andrew,” went on the 
Doctor. “TI told you that he can’t milk at all; 
in point of fact, he is a worse driver than he is 
milker. You'll find that going to the station 
with him will be a good deal like Horace Gree- 
ley’s famous ride with Hank Monk which Mark 
Twain tells about.” 

In a few minutes Andrew was at the door 
with the bueckboard. He had a bland, hon- 
est Scandinavian face which suggested a clear 
conscience and the prospect of a good week for 
painting. I took my seat beside him, and we 
were off. 

“ Put your right arm around the back of the 
seat and be ready to seize the dash-board with 
your other hand,” called the Doctor. 

I was convinced that my friend was making 
game of me, and glanced at my watch. Fatal 
move! 

“T’m afraid we haven’t much time in which 
to make that train,” I said. 

“Yah, aye tank not,” answered Andrew. He 
dropped the rein from his right hand, seized 
the whip, and struck old Bob a resounding 
erack. It could not have hurt much, but it was 
a sort of a transcontinental cut; as the whip 
momentarily rested along, his side it reminded 
a” of a railroad map of a line reaching from 

New York to San Francisco. The animal broke 
into arun and veered sharply to the left. An- 
drew dropped the left line, seized the other in 
both hands, and drew him squarely across the 
street. A bevy of girls in Sunday frocks scram- 
bled up a retaining-wall and on to a lawn as 
we cut a scallop in the sidewalk and thea went 
tearing down the middle of the street. 

* De hoss are not use to driving,” said An- 
drew, as he slapped the reins up and down. 
“ Aye tank he be a colt.” 

A man on a bicycle fell off as we took a cross- 
ing diagonally and rounded the first corner on 
two wheels. The animal’s gait was a moder- 
ate run, but we were nevertheless making slow 
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general progress, since two-thirds of our effort 
was taken up in crossing from one gutter to the 
other, as Andrew hauled first on the Jeft line 
and then on the right. 

“ Aye tank he never was broke right,” said 
Andrew. “ Aye’ll learn him not to shy,” and 
he dropped both reins, took the whip, and ap- 
plied it lightly, but with an all-embracing end- 
to-end tonch which drove the animal mad. We 
were rushing straight down the middle of the 
street, and I was congratulating myself that 
it could not last Jong at that rate, when An- 
drew took up the lines again and began to 
pull blindly. 

‘See; he begin to shy again. What you scart 
about, you loafer ?—aye don’t see not’ings.” 

A woman screamed and dragged a baby-car- 
riage out of the way. We snipped a bit of 
bark off a shade tree, and the next second 
winged a lamp-post on the opposite side of 
the street. A man leaped from a crossing, and 
we ran down his straw hat. We took the next 
corner close-hauled, the forward wheel passing 
one side of a low hydrant and the correspond- 
ing hind wheel the other. 

“See; he try to upset us on de water-spout,” 
said Andrew. ‘“Aye’ll learn you!” and he 
leaned over the dash-board and again applied 
the whip on the transequine plan. The ani- 
mal went ahead furiously. Some women ran 
screaming out of the way. A man shouted. 


“There’s a policeman right ahead!” I cried. 
“ All right. 


Aye know dat fellow. He can’t 
Aye’ll run over ’im.” 

He clapped the whip in his mouth crosswise, 
braced himself, and zigzagged in the direction 
of the officer. Left alone, the horse would cer- 
tainly have gone over him; but alucky, though 
unintentional, pull by Andrew caused us to 
pass to the right, and we only grazed the offi- 
cial legs with our near wheels. We snapped 
a spoke from a carriage which was struggling 
out of our way, and then rushed straight for a 
memorial monument to a Revolutionary hero. 

“Look out!” I shouted. 


stop us. 


NO DOUBT ABOUT IT. 

Ir was intensely cold, almost too cold for the 
ducks to be flying, but the crack of dawn saw 
the Colonel over at the bar, shivering in the 
blind of yellow reeds. A flotilla of deedys 
bobbed up and down in the icy blue water a 
few yards from shore. “Cato,” the Colonel’s 
colored servant and armorer, was seated on tle 
floor of the blind, hugging a Chesapeake wa- 
ter-spauiel close in his arms for warmth. 

“Pretty cold this morning, Cato,” said the 
Colonel, stamping. 

“Yas, seh.” 

“ Ducks seem to have gone somewhere else,” 
remarked the Colonel, ten minutes later. 

“Yas, seh.” 

It seemed to be growing colder. A half-hour 
passed. 
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“Aye sees it,” answered Andrew. “ Ay 
won’t hit it. Aye knows how to drive.” H 
dropped one line, half rose, and put his who) 
strength on the other. It saved us, and w: 
brought off only one iron picket from the sur 
rounding fence. We crossed the street an 
struck a stone horse - block. The buckboari 
threw us high into the air, but canght us 
adroitly as we came down. Then we turned 
in and crossed the corner of a front yard and 
went through the shower of a lawn-sprinkler. 
We took to the street again and knocked down 
a man. 

“‘ Aye’ll get you dare in time,” said Andrew, 
talking without removing the whip from his 
mouth. “Ayedrovein the old country. Yust 
you holdon.” We were on the last reach for the 
station. Fortunately the horse was now run 
ning away in good earnest, and Andrew had 
largely lost control of him. The buckboard 
was rocking like a boat in a heavy swell, first 
on the wheels of one side, then on those of the 
other. A score of dogs were in full ery be- 
hind us, but their chase was hopeless. We 
ran down a flock of geese, and they rose all 
around us. Men ahead were shouting to oth- 
er drivers to clear the track. 

“ Aye drove when aye was a boy. 
to drive,” explained Andrew. 

We dashed across the plaza before the sta- 
tion. 

“ Right here,” I shouted to Andrew, as I saw 
that we must run down a group of hackmen 
if we went nearer. He threw his whole weight 
on the lines, and the horse stopped stiff-legged. 
I went out over the forward wheel and struck 
the ground on my hands and knees. I seram- 
bled to my feet, picked up my umbrella, which 
Andrew had jettisoned, and ran for the station. 
He started the horse with a crack of the whip, 
missed going over me by a hair’s- breadth, 
turned a square corner, and tore back across 
the plaza and up the street. I collapsed on 
the nearest bench, and waited twenty minutes 
for the train. 


” 


Aye like 


“Fresh Pond must have been frozen over 
last night,” said the Colonel. 

“ Yas, seh.” 

Bang! went a gun ’way up on the flats near 
the mouth of Gunpowder River. 

“There !” remarked the Colonel, speaking to 
himself—“ there’s another jackass who hasn’t 
sense enough to stay in the house.” 

“Yas, seh ; that’s so, seb.” 

Cato’s tone showed no intention to be im- 
pertinent, but there was a twinkle in his 
eye. 

“Cato,” remarked the Colonel, “fetch those 
guns; we'd better look after that kitchen fire,” 
looking at him sternly. 

“ Yas, seh,” shivered Cato; “you and me gin’- 
ally agrees, if it do take some time to com’ to 
conclushuns.” J.B. 

















A WOMAN'S WAY. 


“T wish he’d come, if he is coming. 


He’s kept me waiting a half-hour.” 


“I always told you he was effeminate.” 


A LEGEND OF THE STRAND. 
*Tis said an author who had starved to death 
Went walking, some years after he had lost his 

breath, 
In spirit up Fleet Street, then down the Strand, 
And found himself before a bookman’s stand. 
““What’s this?” he mused, as in his hand 
A book 
He took. 
“Dear me, my verse!” he cried, and kissed the 
tome. 

“You killed me—cost me hearth and home. 
To publish you I spent 
My every cent. 
No man would buy, 
And I 
Was soon a shadow of my former self, 
Whilst vou lay snugly on my dusty shelf. 
Heigho!” he sighed. 
“Thou wert my pride, 
And ruin.” Quoth the book: “ Not so! 
You died too soon to really know. 
I have become 
A rarity, and worth a wondrous sum, 
And through me now 
You wear the laurel on your brow!” 
E’en as the volume spake 
A mortal came, the little book did take, 


And as the spirit watched him from the shade, 
Some twenty pounds for it he paid, 


“Egad!” the author cried, as back he sped 

To Hades. “I have on my head 

Enough of hay entwined to feed a horse! 

I'm proud of it—oh yes, 1 am, of course— 

But what a shame to decorate 

An author’s pate 

And leave his stomach to disintegrate!” 
Joun KENDRICK Banas. 


AFTER INFORMATION 

IT was in August last. He was travelling 
up the Rhine, and vineyard after vineyard had 
been pointed out to him. 

“They’re very beautiful,” he said. “ But, 
say, Where are your quarries?” 

“ Quarries?” asked the German. “ What do 
you man?” 

“T mean quarries, of course,” he replied. 
“T’ve seen your vineyards, and now I want to 
see your stone-yards.” 

“We haven’t any—” began the German. 

“Haven't any?” cried the American. “Why, 
where in Hades do you get your rhinestones?” 
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AT ANY COST. 

IN wrath and tears Edith Howlett had gone 
to bed. She had been tucked in once, given 
a drink twice, kissed good-night three times, 
and the lamp had been extinguished, but the 
spark of rebellion still burned in her childish 
soul, 

“Mamma,” she cried. 

“Go to sleep, Edith,” her mother said, stern- 
ly; “I shall not come in there again.” 

“T want a drink, mamma,” Edith pleaded. 

“You've had two drinks already. Now go 
to sleep.” 

There was a brief silence, and then Edith 
tried again. 

“Mamma, come and kiss me good-night.” 

“You've been kissed good-night, dear, and 
I shall not come in again, so go to sleep at 
once like a good girl.” 

There was another panse, while the lonely 
child cudgelled her little brain for a new ex- 
pedient. ‘ 

‘*Mamma,” she cried, at last, “ please come 
in; ’mso hungry.” 

“ You cannot have anything to eat to-night, 
and if I come in there again,” the mother said, 
with rising choler, “it will be to give you a 
good spanking!” 

There was a longer pause, and just as it be- 
gan to look as if the evening’s battle were 
over, the child’s voice was heard again. 


’ 


, 


“Mamma,” she pleaded, “I’m so lonely in 


here. Please come in and spank me!” 
Earve H. Eaton. 


AN UNWILLING SACRIFICE. 

“Dip you attend the Progg-Budlong wed- 
ding last night, Ike ?” inquired the able editor 
of the Hawville Clarion, note-book in hand. 

“Shore thing!” replied Alkali Ike. 

“T suppose the Rev. Jack Jonks officiated, 
and that the ceremony was impressive ?” 

“That was about the size of it. Don’t reck- 
on I ever had the pleasure of minglin’ in one 
that was more impressive.” 

“H'm, yes. Who was the best man?” 

“T was one of ’em. The other three was 
Tarantula Jim, Whoop Rawson, and Three- 
fingered Babcock.” 

“Pshaw! There is never more than one best 
man at a wedding, all the world over.” 

““ Mebby they don’t have but one in the East, 
but out yere we have as many as we need. One 
best man couldn’t have pulled that thar cere- 
mony through last night no more than a rabbit. 
It took all me an’ them three other gents could 
do to lead the groom to the altar, so to speak. 

“ Tell you how it was: The obsequies start- 
ed off all accordin’ to Hoyle, an’ everything 
was goin’ along as slick as you please—except 
that the licker was shameful, an’ the stove 
smoked like a Dutchman, till finally we pulled 
the confounded thing down an’ flung it out 
into the yard—till the groom took to his legs, 
jest before it was everlastin’ly too blamed 
late, an’ skinned out across the scenery in the 
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general direction of Lower California as the 
crow flies, hittin’ only the high places on the 
face of nature as he went. 

“Me an’ them three other gents put chase 
to the poltroon, as they say in stories, an’ Ta- 
rantula overtook him early in the second mile, 
and got whipped by the groom in three licks 
before the rest of us could ketch up. Whoop 
Rawson got some of the same a couple of min- 
utes later; but then me an’ Three-fingered got 
thar an’ swarmed over the happy man in great 
plenty, an’ he agreed to listen to reason after 
I had showed him the error of his ways by 
bendin’ my six-shooter over his head. 

“He went back with us like a little lamb— 
the four of us packin’ him along by the four 
corners. We sorter supported him in this 
manner, suthin’ like a capital letter X, as it 
were, while the officiatin’ clergyman cleared 
his th’oat an’ pronounced ’em man an’ wife the 
first dash out of the box, to be safe, ai’ then 
got off the rest of the impressive ceremony atf- 
terwards. 

“After we had all whirled in an’ congratu- 
lated the happy couple thar was a dance, dur- 
in’ which one of the fiddlers had a fit an’ fell 
off from the table an’ broke his bow-arm, an’ 
the floor got swagged down in the middle 
shameful. After which we all dispersed, feel- 
in’ that it had indeed been good to be thar.” 

Tom P. Morgan. 


THE FIRST IN HIS EXPERIENCE. 

DvRING the late war Captain Smith, of Rich- 
mond, with two friends, chanced to be in the 
vicinity of a certain farm-house, in the attic of 
which (so rumor stated) was stored a goodly 
number of demijolns filled with fine old spirit. 
The Captain, who had a stammering tongue 
and a weakness for “ the rosy,” suggested that 
his companions and himself should stop at the 
house in question at such an hour in the even- 
ing as would elicit an invitation to spend the 
night. The plan was accordingly put into ex- 
ecution, but thongh the party sat around the 
fire until a late hour after tea, no refreshments 
were brought out. The three were assigned 
to the same sleeping apartment, and after their 
host had bid them “good- night,” they per- 
ceived in one corner of the room a rough stair- 
way, at the head of which was a trap-door. 
This evidently led to the loft of which they had 
heard, and, resolved not to be cheated out of 
the coveted potation, the Captain seized the 
candle and ascended the steps. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, when he had reached the middle 
of the attic,a sudden gust from some opening 
in the wall extinguished the light, and, in grop- 
ing his way in the darkness, he struck against 
an object which fell to the floor with a noise 
which resounded through the house. A mo- 
ment afterwards he heard a door on the first 
floor open, followed by the heavy tread of the 
farmer making his way to the upper story. 
Discovery and disgrace were imminent. Es- 
cape was impossible. In his despair a strategy 
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suggested itself to the Confederate, and, in a 
manner unconveyable through this medium, 
he uttered three prolonged, agonized cater- 







wauls 

A momentary silence followed this effort; 
and then, to bis infinite relief, the retreating 
steps of his host smote upon his ear. When 
quiet again reigned the officer signalled can- 
tiously to his comrades, and, guided by their 
voices, succeeded in getting back to his room, 
and finally to bed. 

The next morning, as they sat around the 
breakfast table, their rural entertainer ex- 
pressed a hope that his guests had rested 
well. 

“ Ye-ye-yes,” stammered the Captain, “ p-p- ~ 
p-pretty well, but a co-confounded cat got in 
that loft over our heads, and made a th-thun- 
derin’ noise, and waked us up.” 

“ Yes,” said the farmer, dryly, “there are a 
good many cats about here, an’ I often hear 6 
‘em hollerin’ around, but last) night was the “Now here's a try for that hole.” 
very first time I ever heard a stutterin’ cat hol- 
ler.” Grtperta S. WHITTLE. 
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A SOFT 






YOUNG Sloam was ever noted for his perfect 
breeding, and though as a college student he 
was sometimes a trifle the worse for a late 
supper, he never forgot to be true to his code. 
On one such occasion, after a most determined 
effort to enter a house which he believed his 
own, he was met at the door by the scantily at- 
tired master of the mansion with information 
as to his whereabouts, and the added news 
that the householder had a sick wife and child 
upstairs who had been disturbed. 

Sloam made abject apologies, and departed; 
but his home seemed to elude him, and again 
the same irate householder was brought to his 
door by Sloam’s knocks for admission. 

“Didn't I tell you this was my house?” cried 
the indignant man. “And don’t you remem- 
ber that my wife and child are ill?” 

“T remember perfectly,” answered Sloam, 
sobered for the moment, “and I merely re- 
turued,sir,to ask how they were getting along.” 
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A MATHEMATICAL NIGHTMARE. 

THE Professor of Mathematics in one of our 
larger colleges, the father of a bright boy of 
eight years, took a nap the other afternoon on 
the lounge in his study. The rest was well 
earned, for the professor had just finished a 
three hours’ exercise in Atelian Functions. He 
had not been asleep long when his wife heard 
the most heart-rending groans issuing from the 
apartment. Rushing to where her husband 
was, she found him sitting upright upon the 
lounge, holding his face in his hands. 

“ What is the matter, dear ?” asked Mrs. K. 

j “ve had the most horrible dream,” the pro- 
fessor replied. ‘‘I dreamt that our Charlie 
was a minus quantity under the radical sign, Tae Woopcuvck. * There isn’t, hey?” 
and I couldn’t get him out!” J. &. B. BLINK’S FIRST GOLFING. 
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STRANGE ADVENTURE IN A LIFT. 

“Ir was,” said the Major, as he got a good 
forced draught established through his second 
cigar, “the most startling experience which 
any man ever had with an elevator. The 
blood in my veins, gentlemen, stands still 
when I think of it. Did the rope break? No, 
it did not. Ah, if it only had! 

“ You see, it was this way: I attended the 
annual dinner of the Descendants of the Great- 
Uncles of Revolutionary Generals. 1 may say 
in passing that [am a Descendant myself. At 
this dinner I responded to the toast of * Liber- 
ty,’ and I hope I speak with all modesty when 
I say that my remarks were greeted with an 
astonishing outburst of applause. It was the 
last toast on the list, and really, gentlemen, I 
never heard so much applause in my life. I 
had not flattered myself before that I was a 
sufficiently good speaker to win such applause 
from so discriminating a body; but there it 
was, and I heard it with these ears. In fact, 
to tell the truth, it was so great that I didn’t 
more than half finish my speech. I was act- 
ually crushed out by applause. 

“ After my remarks the dinner broke up. I 
don’t know what time it was, but I suspect it 
would have been pretty late for a Great-Uncle, 
but was not so bad fora Descendant. I start- 
ed home, and then began a series of unfortu- 
nate and calamitous events. I became the vic- 
tim of the drinking habits of men who ought, 
above all others, to keep sober. It began in- 
stantly I got on the sidewalk. Two cabs drove 
up. They looked precisely alike, but some- 
thing told me to take the second one. A po- 
liceman, whose number I failed to take, forced 
me into the first one, with the insulting re- 
mark that there was no second cab, though I 
saw it with these eyes. The officer, gentle- 
men, had been drinking. I am now convinced 
that he was in collusion with the driver of the 
cab into which he thrust me. 

“Tt appears that this driver had also been 
drinking. He seemed unable to find my home 
from my very explicit directions, and began 
driving aimlessly about town. I became dis- 
gusted at last, threw my feet up on the oppo- 
site seat, and soon fell into a light slumber, 
with the touching applause of my brother De- 
scendants still ringing in my ears. 

“At last the cab stopped, and I alighted. 
What was my disgust to discover that the scoun- 
drel had driven me not to my home, but to my 
place of business at the Icarian Building! My 
Great-Uncle blood boiled, and my first thought 
was to pull the wretch from his box and, hold- 
ing him by the legs, pound the pavement with 
him till he roared for mercy, but I finally de- 
cided to spare him. It then occurred to me 
that I wanted some papers which were in my 
office on the sixteenth floor, and that I might 
as well embrace the opportunity to get them. 

“As you may remember, the Icarian has 
twenty-three stories. I walked to the eleva- 
tors, but found them all stopped, and nobody 
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in sight. The door to one, however, was ope 

and it seemed to be in running order. It was 
gentlemen, another case of drinking; the ele 
vator-man was away somewhere, steeping him 
self in liquor. I knew this as soon as I say 
his deserted post. But I felt equal to the eme: 

gency, and stepped in, determined to go up t 

the sixteenth floor, get the papers I wante 

and return, after which I proposed to summoy 
a sober cabman and drive home. I closed th. 
elevator door behind me, and threw the lever 
in the direction marked ‘ up.’ 

“Gentlemen, it was rightly labelled; that 
movement of the lever meant up. The eleva- 
tor kegan to ascend faster than I had ever 
known it to go before. My knees bent under 
me. Thespeed was so great that it was utterly 
impossible to see when I reached the sixteenth 
floor. I was shooting upward like a rocket, 
I knew that it was arranged to stop automat- 
ically at the top, so I had no particular fear. 
Before I could catch my breath it bumped 
against the roof, and, as I expected, stopped. 
But what, gentlemen, did it do next? Shot 
down faster than it had shot up! My feet al- 
most left the floor. Ido not think I weighed 
two pounds. In a fraction of a second it was 
at the bottom. What then? As I live, gen- 
tlemen, and am a Descendant, it shot up again 
faster than before. My legs failed me, and I 
collapsed on the floor. But the end was not 
yet. Atthe top again it shotdownward. The 
mere attraction of gravitation will not account 
for its speed this time: something pushed that 
elevator. I floated in the air. The next sec- 
ond I was again forced to the bottom of the 
car in a heapasit shot upward. Then lagain 
floated like thistle-down; once more I was 
crushed to the floor; and so on.” The Major 
stopped abruptly. 

“Go on, Major,” said somebody. 

“There is no more to tell,” he answered. 

“But you aren’t tearing up and down in the 
thing yet.” 

“Oh no. 
home in bed. I never asked any questions, 
but I suppose, of course, that after I became 
unconscious the thing stopped for some reason, 
and I was taken out, identified by papers in 
my pocket, and sent home. It was an awful 
experience, gentlemen, and shows the grave 
dangers which attend drinking by policemen, 
cab-drivers, elevator-operators, and other pub- 
lic and semi-public servants. As a Descend- 
ant of the Great-Uncles of Revolutionary Gen- 
erals, I protest against it.” H.C. 


In the morning I found myself at 


A SMALL GIRL'S VIEW. 

AunTIE. “ Ethel, you must not be so impa- 
tient. Remember that Rome was not made 
in a day.” 

ETHEL. “ Why, Auntie, how can you say such 
a thing? It is wicked, really wicked. You 
know that God made all the world in six days, 
and He certainly did not spend more than five 


999 


minutes on Rome! 





EDITOR'S 


NO RIP VAN WINKLES WANTED. 

Tuis story is told of Mr. Joseph Jefferson: 
A number of years ago he played a one-night 
engagement in a small Indiana town, ap- 
pearing in his favorite part. The hotel at 
vhich he staid was infested by an Irishman 
“recently landed,” who acted as porter and 
veneral assistant. Judged by the deep and 
serious interest which he took in the house, he 
might have been clerk, lessee, and proprietor 
rolled into one. , 

At about six o’clock in the morning Mr. Jef- 
ferson was startled by a violent thumping on 
his door. When he struggled into conscious- 
ness, and realized that he had left no call at 
the office, he was naturally indignant. But 
his sleep was spoiled for that morning, so he 
arose, and soon after appeared before the 
clerk. 

“See here,” he demanded of this individual, 
“why was I called at this unearthly hour?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” answered the clerk. 
“Tl ask Mike.” 

The Irishman was accordingly sammoned. 
Said the clerk: 

“Mike, there was no call for Mr. Jefferson. 
Why did you disturb him ?” 


. ert 
a] thi 


“Now, Maria. be gentle 


DRAWER. 651 
Taking the clerk by the lapel of the coat, 
the Hibernian led him to one side, and said, 
in a mysterious whisper: “ He were shnoring 
loike a horse, sor; and oi’d heerd the b’ys say- 
ing something about how he were once afther 
shlaping for twinty years, so oi says to mesilf, 
‘Moike, it’s a-cooming onto ’im again, and it’s 
yer juty to get the crayther out o’ yer house 
instantly !” 
NOT FOND OF EXERCISE 

It was a typical Nantucketer who was met 
by another in the clam market. The month 
was August. 

“Terrible hot,” said the incomer, mopping 
his heated brow, and depositing a balf-bushel 
of quahaugs on the appointed bench. 

“ Waal, for my part, I likes this sort o’ wea- 
ther,” said the second old shell-back, decapi- 
tating an eel he had just “ skun.” 

“You does, el?” queried he of the clam- 
bucket, in surprise. 

‘Waal, yes,” returned the other. “I no- 
ways likes it when you've got to exercise to 
keep from perishin’. Now you can just sag 
roun’ like an’ thar’s no sufferin’.” 

Joun Pav. 


Remember that the weak shall inherit the earth” 


“Yes, when every one else is done with it.’ 











KNEW 


Mary Jane. “Can't, hey! 


LENTEN PHILOSOPHY. 


Goop Mr. Jones, a moral man, and model of pro- 
priety, 

Had pondered on the usages ordained by good so- 
ciety 

For men to follow during Lent to banish Mephis- 
topheles, 

And show an utter absence of their natural and 
lawful ease. 


Quoth he: “ Although my natural abilities, 'm well 
aware, 

Are not the sort to set on fire the Hudson or the 
Delaware, 

It seems to me I have evolved a scheme with clear 
philosophy 

For ideal Lenten living which comports with true 
theosophy. 


‘My plan, which I am sure you'll say’s the essence 
of simplicity, 

Is, briefly, to give up all things which give me great 
felicity. 

I'll try to brush the allegiance that to former life 
is due aside, 

And force my habits, old and dear, to contemplate 
a suicide. 

“Those things for which I've always felt the deep- 
est animosity 

I now will do—a sort of penitential reciprocity. 


FROM EXPERIENCE. 
Treacuer. “ You must know that you can't do two things at once.’ 
I kin kiss Johnny Sweet an’ wink at Billy Tim both at the same time.” 


For I am a religious man, who'll face with all te- 
merity 

The Lenten course which promises the maximum 
asperity. 


“T love to go to church and sing with fervor the 
doxology ; 

I love to stay at home o’ nights and ponder o’er 
philology ; 

In beverages water like, in fare prefer a homeliness 

I'd rather hear a lecture than an actress in her 
comeliness. 


“And so, you see, my theories will not allow me 
latitude 

In Lent to make my daily life its ’customed moral 
platitude. 

Unselfishly a club I'll join, and nightly take a drink 
or two; 

The ballet I'll attend, and there perhaps will give a 
wink or two. 


“These things, and more, for which I’ve always had 
a certain queasiness, 

I'll manfully attempt to do, and smother my uneasi- 
ness ; 

And who knows but, by practising all this with as- 
siduity, 

In time I'll make this self-denying life a perpetuity ?” 

WALTER CLARK NICHOLS. 





BY 


R. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, in 
M the “Editor's Study” of this Magazine 
about a year ago, spoke in the highest terms 
of the system of mental training practised 
by Miss Catharine Aiken in her school for 
girls and young women at Stamford, Connec- 
ticut. And he quoted the experience of a 
recent lecturer at that institution, who read 
a paper upon the English language which 
was somewhat technica! in its character. 
The pupils, he said, listened intently; and a 
week later, upon the speaker’s second visit, 
they presented to him their mental reports 
of the words he had uttered on the previ- 
ous occasion; reports so superior to anything 
of their kind he had ever seen or heard, that 
he felt certain they must have been accom- 
plished by the aid of stenography. They were 
a complete analysis of the whole lecture, the 
substance, the form, and even the phraseology 
being retained; not by note-taking in the 
usual way of the every-day reporter, but by 
the cultivation of the arts of listening and of 
concentrated attention. 

Since then Miss Aiken has given to the 
world a valuable book, written in a straight- 
forward, direct manner, describing her Methods 
of Mind-Training,' and taking for her motto, 
on the title-page, the wise words of Lowell: 
“ Attention is the stuff that memory is made 
of, and memory is accumulated genius.” It is 
not possible here to give anything like a com- 
plete analysis of Miss Aiken’s manual, its sub- 
stance, its form, or its phraseology. Upon 
these her readers must concentrate their own 
minds, The system is as simple as it seems to 
be effective. A variety of exercises for fixing 
the attention are used in the school, some for 
the pupils in a body, others for individual 
scholars, all of which the author minutely de- 
scribes. More than forty years spent in ear- 
nest work in the attempt at teaching, says 
Miss Aiken, and the varied experience gained 
in contact with the minds of more than two 
thousand scholars, together with the stimulus 
of an unfailing enthusiasm for her work, im- 
presses upon her the fact that the highest suc- 
cess in teaching depends upon the power of 
the teachers to command and hold the atten- 
tion of those about them. She feels that it 
should be the aim of every instructor, in the 
school-room, upon the platform, and in the pul- 
pit, to get into close contact with the minds 
of those to whom the instruction is addressed. 
Aud how to accomplish this is the aim of her 
book. She shows her readers, as she shows 


1 Methods of Mind-Training. Concentrated Atten- 
tion and Memory. By CaTHarine AIKEN. With Dia- 
= Post 8vo, Cloth, $1. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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her pupils, first how to collect the stuff, called 
Attention, of which Memory is made; and then 
how to make Memory out of the stuff collected. 
If Memory is not accumulated genius, it is an 
accumulation of something almost as good, 
and sometimes more useful; and it is certainly 
worth cultivating and worth keeping. 


“THE Mother of the Muses, we are taught, is 
Memory,” quotes Mr. Stedman upon one of the 
opening pages of A Victorian Anthology. The 
line is Landor’s, the earliest of the distine- 
tive poets who sang in Victoria’s reign. And 
of every one of the Muses of Great Britain, 
and her Colonies, who have sung songs worthy 
of a place in the memory of man since Victoria 
was crowned, does Mr. Stedman give some 
well-selected specimen, from Landor to Wil- 
liam Watson. 

Nothing more perfect and more complete in 
its way than this volume has ever been gath- 
ered together, in any language, since the Muse 
first began to draw nourishment from its Mo- 
ther’s breast. How peculiarly fitted for such 
a congenial task is the author of “The Victorian 
Poets,” the reading world well knows. As a 
supplement to the earlier work the “ Anthol- 
ogy” is of inestimable value, containing as it 
does choice and typical examples of every- 
thing that is therein considered and reviewed. 
These examples, save in occasional cases of ex- 
treme length, are presented in complete form ; 
and their sequence and arrangement are most 
felicitous. A glance at the Table of Contents 
will show how Mr. Stedman has classified his 
song-birds. We have the “ Poets of the Tran- 
sition Period’; the “Poets of Quality”; the 
“ Roisterers”; the “Meditative Poets”; the 
“ Balladists” of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; the “ Poets of the New Day”; the “ Rhap- 
sodists”; the “ Early Hymnodists”; the “ Poets 
of the Composite Idyllic School”; the “Ly- 
rists”; the “Poets of the Renaissance”; the 
“Dramatists and Playwrights”; and the 
“ Poets of the Recent Period”; while the Colo- 
nial Poets, those of Australasia and the Domin- 
ion of Canada, have their own departments. 
The volume is supplemented by an Index of 
First Lines, an Index of Names; and by a 
series of brief but useful Biographical Notes, 
arranged in alphabetical order. In turning 
over the leaves, at random, one finds all the 
familiar poems of one’s childhood and maturity, 
grave and gay, short and long, with the single 
exception of the lines to that rare old plant 
which we have associated with Christmas and 

2 A Victorian Anthology, 1837-1895. Selections Illus- 
trating the Editor’s Critical Review of British Poetry 
in the Reign of Victoria. Edited by Epmenp Criar- 
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with “ruins old,” ever since Mr. Pickwick first 
heard them, one short year before her present 
Majesty ascended the throne. “ ‘It’s a very 
slight affair,’ said the clergyman, ‘and the only 
excuse I have for having ever perpetrated it, 
is that I was a young man at the time.’” This 
may be Mr. Stedman’s excuse; perhaps he does 
not consider it as belonging to the era of Vic- 
toria at all; but by the side of Thackeray’s 
“Mahogany-Tree” among the Balladists and 
Lyrists, he might have placed “The Ivy Green” 
of Dickens. 

Not the least interesting and important of 
the contents of the “ Anthology” is the Intro- 
duction, written in the author’s clearest, purest, 
most scholarly vein. The reviewer is strong- 
ly tempted to give here, in full, Mr. Stedman’s 
words concerning that Victorian Period which 
is the longest, if not the largest, in literary 
history. He can only recommend to all teach- 
ers and pupils the memorizing, with concen- 
trated attention, of the latter half of that In- 
troduction. 

Mr. Stedman did a graceful deed in dedica- 
ting the “Anthology” to Miss Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson, with whom he was so long and 
so happily associated in the preparation of 
“The Library of American Literature.” Let 
us hope that he may be spared to inscribe to 
some one equally worthy an “American An- 
thology,” which would make such a fitting sup- 
plement to his “ Poets of America.” 


SomE fifteen years ago Dr. Edward Cushing 


Mitchell published a Critical Hand-book of the 
Greek New Testament® as a Guide to the Study of 
the authenticity, canon and text, of the Greek 
version of that portion of the Sacred Scriptures. 
The work was received with the highest praise 
from such men as Professor W. G. Blaikie, of 
Edinburgh, and Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Cam- 


bridge, Massachusetts. The latter gentleman, 
writing of it in 1881, said that after a half-cen- 
tury’s familiarity with the literature of the 
subject of which it treats, he knew of no man- 
nal that could fill the place for which it was 
designed and fitted. It contains, he added, a 
complete digest of all that the ripest scholar- 
ship can furnish ; and for simplicity, thorough- 
ness, and comprehensiveness it leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

Dr. Mitchell was at one time Professor of 
Hebrew at the Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Chicago; later he became Professor of Bib- 
lical Interpretation in a Baptist College in Lon- 
don; and when this work originally appeared 
he was at the head of an American Theological 
School in Paris. He is now President of Le- 
land University, New Orleans, where he has 
been devoting himself to a new and revised 
edition of the volume in question. 


3 The Critical Hand-book of the Greek New Testament. 
By Epwanp C. Mrrouett, D D., President of Leland 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana. Illustrated by 
Diagrams, Tables, and a Map. New and Enlar 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Unent Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2 50. New York: Harper aud Brothers. 


He begins by presenting the student wit), 
an outline of such historical facts as furnis|; 
a basis of argument for the defence of the aun- 
thenticity of the books of the New Testament - 
and he shows that, naturally, they must have 
originated between the actual period of the 
events alluded to, or recorded, in them, anid 
the days of Constantine the Great, when, as 
we know, they were recognized generally as 
authoritative historical statements of facts. 
He shows the extent of the Church, and the 
estimation in which the books of the New Tes- 
tament were held in the Third Century of the 
Christian Era. He gives the data preserved 
in the literature of the Pagan historical secu- 
lar writers, an in the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers of that time. He gives a history of 
the canonical books, and a history of the text 
itself; and he illustrates what he says by 
elaborate charts, tables, notes, diagrams, cata- 
logues, and fac-similes of ancient New Testa- 
ment manuscripts. 

It is, of course, impossible for a mere lay- 
reader to speak with anything like authority 
upon the merits and value of a book of this 
kind. He can only say that as an historical 
work, pure and simple, devoted to the early 
centuries of our era, he has not only been in- 
terested in it, but edified by its perusal. 


THE question of the identity of the author 
of The Diary of a Spy in Paris,‘ is a mystery 
which its editor himself confesses that he can- 
not unravel. The document is a fragment, 
which commences, as it closes, abruptly and 
with a broken sentence, while certain other 
pages are missing in other parts of the vol- 
ume. It covers but a short period—from De- 
cember 29th, 1793, to July 20th of the next year 
—-a period, however, which is among the most 
terrible in the whole history of terrible times 
in the capital of France; and it is a vivid pic- 
ture of the condition of public and social life 
as seen and known by an eye-witness of the 
events it chronicles. The Spy called himself 
“ Raoul Hesdin,” which was not his name, and 
he seems to have been an Englishman, in the 
pay of his government. The editor believes 
him to have received early training, as a wood- 
engraver, in France, to have been, at one time, 
a resident of the British Colonies on our own 
side of the Atlantic, and to have been present 
at many of the earlier scenes of the Revoln- 
tion, especially in 1789 and 1790. 

Some of his pen-pictures of the men about 
him are very interesting. Of the painter David 
he says: “Ido not know any one in Paris who 
impresses me with more horror and disgust 
than this person. His hideous countenance, 
with a great swelling on one cheek, is the re- 
flection of his hideous heart. It is said that 
during the Prison Massacres he employed him- 


* The Journal of a Spyin Paris. During the Reign of 
Terror, January-July, 1794. By Raovut Hespin. Post 
8vo. Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 








self in the court-yard of the prison in making 
drawing-studies of the agonies of the dying.” 
Of Talma, the player, the Spy bad an equally 
unfavorable opinion, both of them, perhaps, 
not without prejudice. “Talma has immense 
histrionic talent,” he concedes, “ but his voice 
is rather monotonous, and he mouths and rants 
both with voice and gesture.” This was cer- 
tainly not the verdict of other critics. Thus 
he pays attention to the author of “The Age 
of Reason,” whose name he speils variously 
Mr. Paine and Mr. Payne. “He is said to be 
moving Heaven and earth to get himself rec- 
ognized as an American citizen, and thereby 
liberated. ...’Tis, to my thinking, a mean thing 
to go from country to country stirring up sedi- 
tion, and then, as soon as he reaps the true re- 
ward of his deeds, to claim citizenship of some 
other....Even in prison they say he is gener- 
ally drunk.” Mr. Raoul Hesdin was a good 
hater! 

His description of the state of the drama in 
those days will appeal to the lovers of purity 
of style and action in these. “ Moliére, Vol- 
taire, Racine, and all the old dramatists are 
suspected of aristocracy. [The italics, in all 
cases, are his own.] Even when Greek and 
Roman subjects are represented, the heathen 
gods are made to speak the language of the 
Heroes of the Bastille; Brutus is forbidden to 
call Cesar Monsieur; and the goddesses de- 
scend from the wings in tricolor scarves and 
drawers.” ‘The Witches in “ Macbeth” and the 
Spirit of the Lake in “King Arthur,” wearing 
puff-sleeves and high bonnets, or waving the 
British and American flags, would make a se- 
ries of pictures to conjure with. 

While the information upon political mat- 
ters which The Spy in Paris displays may be 
neither new nor important, his knowledge of 
social affairs and his close observation of them 
make his remarks, even in their mutilated con- 
dition, of no little value to the student of the 
period of which he treats. 





Mr. WALTER Frirtu tells, in the form of a 
journal, the story of a hard-worked English 
lawyer who goes to Warford, near Reading, in 
Berkshire, In Search of Quiet.© He is writing 
a law-book called “Weights and Measures,” 
this barrister; but he has a sense of humor, a 
good deal of observation, and a keen appreci- 
ation of the peculiarities of his fellow-beings. 
His fellow - beings, at Warford, are peculiar 
enough, as he describes them from day to day. 
He has a good deal of fun with them, but he 
weeps with them, and over them, too; and 
some of them end in becoming his very warm 
friends. It is hardly necessary to say that he 
does not find at Warford the Quiet he seeks. 
His first few weeks in the village are bright 
and cheerful. The place, on his arrival, is in 
the care of Night, that “good herdsman who 

5 In Search of Quiet. A Country Journal, May-July. 
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brings all creatures home.” The next morn- 
ing when he strolls out, before breakfast, he 
sees three yokels standing in the road, and 
staring at a broken egg. Then he meets the 
butcher, paddling along in carpet slippers and 
smoking a pipe. And finally he watches a 
boy, all neck and feet, shying stones at two 
calves and a pony. That was all. It is very 
promising. Quiet at last. And, just to amuse 
himself, he thinks that between the dry pages 
of his “ Weights and Measures” he will record 
the village humors; make a light sketch or 
two of characters and oddities. He has turned 
his back upon London and its tragedies; and 
any tragedy he may witness at this distance 
from town, he fancies, will be simply rustic 
and grotesque. Boors in trouble will surely 
be no less amusing than boors rejoicing. But 
his boors have troubles as the gentry have, 
and those he sees are of them. 

The diary form of narrative is not always 
agreeable, and it is not easy to handle. Mr. 
Frith, however, in this instance, is fairly suc- 
cessful in his tragical-comical-historical-pas 
toral-individable scenes and situations. The 
tale is not very exciting or very powerful; but 
all those who are in search of quiet recreation 
will find it worth reading. 





A story of an other kind, of an other time, 
and of an other place, is Mr. Frederick Mon- 
creiff’s The X Jewel,® in which there is a good 
deal of tragedy and no quiet at all. The 
scenes are laid in Scotland in the year 1585, 
when James the Sixth was king of that coun- 
try, made so by the abdication of his mother, 
who was waiting at Fotheringay to have her 
head cut off. The Scottish sovereign, a youth 
of nineteen, figures largely in the pages of Mr. 
Moncreiff. “The X Jewel” was his, and over 
the loss of it, and over the search for it, he 
was not a little excited. It consisted of nine 
diamonds, or white sapphires, of great size and 
beauty, set in the shape of the cross of St. An- 
drew, the letter X. And although it does not 
have quite so many adventures as did the 
Necklace of Marie Antoinette, two centuries 
later, or even as did the Moonstone of half a 
generation ago, it sees strange sights and 
rough doings, and its career will be followed 
with interest to the end. 

The history of the Jewel is related, in the 
first person, by one Andro Eviot, a soldier of 
fortune, just returned to his native land after 
ten years of fighting in the Low Countries. 
He is a brave gentleman, and he seems to be 
honest withal; and, happily, he does not talk 
in the dialect of his period, or in the Scottish 
dialect of any period. They must have spoken 
very good Nineteenth-Century English at the 
court of Holyrood three hundred years ago; 
and, curiously enough, the broadest Scotch, as 


6 The X Jewel. A Scottish Romance of the Days of 
James VI. By the Hon. Frepenick Moncreirr. Post 
ae ae. Ornamental. New York: Harper and 
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Captain Eviot records it, is the Scotch of the 
king himself; and even that is not very broad. 
In this matter Mr. Moncreiff is certainly wise, 
for if the Scotch of Barncraig and of James 
Inwick is trying to Anglo-Saxon ears, the 
Seotch of the royal author of the “ Essayes of 
a Prentice in the Divine Art of Poesie, with 
the Rewlis and Cantelis to be Pursued and 
Avoided ”—would be quite unintelligible. Ac- 
cording to young Eviot, this King James once 
said to him, “‘ Hauld your tongue, ye blethering 
bull”; according to the king’s “ Ane Schort 
Poeme of Tyme,” written not long before, this 
is the sort of Scotch the king really wrote and 
spoke: 


“Who by his rizing in the azure skyes, 

Did dewlie helse all thame on earth do dwell. 
The balmie dew through birning drouth he dryis, 

Which made the soile to savour sweet and 

smell, 

By dew that on the night before downe fell 
Which then was soukit by the Delphienus heit 
Up in the aire: it was so light and weit.” 


Milton says that kings in general, though 
strong in legions are weak at arguments; and 
this particular king was even weak in poesie. 
However, Mr. Moncreiff shows him to have 
beeu moderately strong in common-sense—at 
times, and we can only thank Mr. Moncreiff 
for modernizing and Anglicizing his Maist 
Wise and Gracious Majestie’s every-day prose. 





THE derivation of the word “Gringo” is 
not very clear to the etymologists, and it is 
just beginning to find its way into the dic- 
tionaries of the English language. Its mean- 
ing, however, is plain enough. Among Span- 
ish-Americans it is employed as a term of 
contempt towards the Anglo- Americans or 
Englishmen who visit the lower half of this 
double Continent of ours. And at the present 
moment it is prefaced by certain strong Span- 
ish adjectives when it is used by the citizens 
of the Federal Republic of Venezuela to desig- 
nate the subjects of the British Queen. That 
“Gringo,” as applied to the citizens of the 
Federal Republic north of the Rio Grande, for 
the first time in its history, rhymes with “ Jin- 
go,” need not be told here. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis in his latest vol- 
ume, eutitled Three Gringos in Venezuela and 
Central America,’ has a timely chapter upon 
“The Paris of South America,” which he opens 
with a happy comparison between the statue 
of Bolivar, in Central Park, New York, and the 
statue of Washington, in the Plaza called 
Washington, ornamenting Caracas, the capital 
city of Venezuela. It is Washington the states- 
man, he says, not Washington the soldier, who 
stands under the blue sky, calm, dignitied, be- 
neficent, and paternal. The sun of the tropics 
beats down upon his shoulders, the palms nes- 


1 Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America, 
Ry Ricsarp Harpine Davis. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
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tle and whisper gently above his head. From, 
the barred windows of the yellow, and blue. 
and pink houses that line the little square, 
dark-eyed, dark-skinned women look out sleep- 
ily, but understandingly,at the grave face of 
the North American Bolivar; and even the 
policeman, with his red blanket and his Win. 
chester carbine, comprehends what it all means 
when the Three Gringos stop and take off their 
hats, and make a low bow to the Father of 
their Country, in his pleasant Southern home. 

This is but one of many pictures which Mr. 
Davis paints of the country and its two mil! 
ions and a quarter of inhabitants, who are 
now so prominently before the whole civilized 
world. His, naturally, is not an historical o: 
a political work. With his eyes wide open 
and his ready pen in his hand, he merely sets 
down, in a somewhat enthusiastic way, exact- 
ly what we want to know concerning our in- 
teresting little neighbor across the Caribbean 
Sea, with a territory larger than that of France, 
Spain, and Portugal put together—Mr. Davis 
might have thrown Great Britain in—and with 
a population less in number than that of Great- 
er New York. Caracas he found to be a Span- 
ish-American city of the first class, with a sug- 
gestion of the boulevards; and Venezuela he 
found to be a country possessed of a history 
of her own, of an Academy of wise men aud 
artists, and of a Pantheon for her own heroes, 
It has all the latest devices for the comforts 
of civilization ; and with them a fierce struggle 
for independence. ‘I do not know of a place 
that will so well repay a visit as Caracas,” he 
says, “or a country that is so well worth ex- 
ploring as Venezuela. To a sportsman it is a 
paradise. You can shoot deer within six miles 
of the Opera-house [of the capital], and in six 
hours beyond Macuto, you can kill panthers 
and as many wiid bears as you wish. No coun- 
try in South America is richer in such natural 
products as cocoa, coffee, and sugar-cane. And 
in her interior there is a vast undiscovered and 
untouched territory, waiting for the mining 
engineer, the professional hunter, and the 
breeder of cattle..... Caracas was the last 
city we visited on our tour, and perhaps it is 
just as well that this was so, for had we gone 
there in the first place, we might have been 
in Caracas still....sitting out-of-doors in the 
Plaza de Bolivar, looking up at the big statue 
on its black marble pedestal, under the shade 
of green palms, and in the moonlight with a 
band of fifty pieces playing Spanish music, 
and hundreds of officers in gold uniforms, 
and pretty women with no covering on their 
heads but a lace mautilla, circling past in an 
endless chain of color and laughter and move- 
ment.” 

Space here will not permit of any allusion 
to the other cities and towns of South Amer- 
ica,and of Central America, which the Three 
Gringos visited. The book is as good as any- 
thing of its kind that Mr. Davis has written, 
and the illustrations are as good as is the text. 
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ALF the world only seriously discovered 
if Japan in that triumphant year of the war 
with China, but a commercial company dis- 
covered Japan long “ before the war,” and has 
been bringing it nearer and nearer to the rest 
of the world each year. It has shortened the 
trip to that fairy-land and loveliest playground 
of the universe, until the most comfort-loving 
and exacting travellers have only pleasant an- 
ticipations of the fortnight-and-a-day’s fast 
flight across the continent and the Pacific 
Ocean to Everlasting Great Japan. 

Every one who visits Japan discovers it 
anew, finding a land and a people unlike any 
other on the globe, and of which the half had 
not been told him. The trip to Japan is now 
the one of highest fashion, and the craze for 
Japan and its art exceeds in its furore any in- 
tellectual movement the world has known. 
Not to know the Kakemono and the Zylograph 
is humiliating confession, and to hunt them 
on their native heath is the ezsthete’s highest 
hope. The bibliography of Japan in the West 
is a book of three hundred pages, and the lit- 
erary tide is just rising ! 

The best time for visiting Japan is “ now.” 
Every season is its best season, and each month 
presents some special, peculiar feature that 
should not be missed. The traveller intrusts 
himself to the Canadian Pacific Company, and 
has no further care or responsibility as he 
travels triumphant beside the chariot of the 
sun. He may buy a ticket that is a fort- 
night’s hotel bill paid in advance. With their 
own sleeping-cars, dining-cars, mountain and 
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city hotels, and steamships, the Canadian Pa- 
cific’s straight “ Highway to the Orient” pro- 
vides all of life’s comforts and regular, orderly 
living for the traveller, while he puts a girdle 
half around the earth in a good fortnight’s 
time. He sits in cushioned ease and reviews 
the North American Continent from the old 
French settlements on the St. Lawrence, passes 
forests and wildwood lakes to Superior, that 
great “ Brother of the Sea,” and at Winnipeg, 
half-way house of the continent, reaches the 
plains and enjoys the first electric touch of 
Western life and air. 

Passengers from Chicago and St. Paul join 
the main line at Moosejaw, in the heart of the 
old buffalo and Indian country, and if the 
Canadian Pacific Railway only took its passen- 
gers to the Canadian National Park, it would 
have done enough; and, if there were not Ja- 
pan, one would stay at Banff. Given the most 
beautiful green valley, with a blue, blue river, 
oh, so blue! Rocky mountains, that are rocky 
and straight up and down, every front a preci- 
pice, each ten-thousand-foot peak a distinct 
and separate object by itself; given also an 
excellent modern hotel, where every room is a 
front room and commands “the view,” and 
guests only call for the room-clerk to thank 
him, why should not Banff hold one until he 
has taken every drive and walk and boating 
trip, and boiled himself to a new being in all 
the bubbling, snorting sulphur springs two val- 
leys can hold ? 

But there is Lake Louise and its cosy chalet. 
And there is also the Great Glacier of the Sel- 
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kirks, high above the long valley of the Illecil- 
liwaet, a sea of ice, a palace of frost that tempts 
one to many summer days’ lingering at still 
another mountain hotel managed by the Rail- 
way Company. After seeing Albert Cajion 
and Shuswaps Lakes, the Thompson and Frazer 
cafions, and the radiant peak of Mount Baker, 
at the edge of the sea, one has need of a sea 
voyage to digest such a Gargantuan feast of 
scenery. 

The easiest embarkation in the tourist’s world 
is that at Vancouver, where the train halts at 
the steamer wharf, and he walks the few steps 
to the gang-plank with his luggage trundled 
beside him on a truck, not five minutes inter- 


There is an easy initiation to sea tray; 
the eight-hour sail through the smooth Gulf 
Georgia and the Strait of Fuca before the | 
white ships reach the Pacific. The comfort 
life on the Empress steamers is beyond co 
pare. These floating hotels are perfectly plan- 
ned for the convenience of passengers. The 
staterooms are spacious beyond an Atlantic 
passenger’s expectations ; the hot sea baths are 
a daily tonic; and a table, supplied by Pacific. 
coast markets and served by silent, magician- 
like Chinese stewards, is worthy salt-water ap- 
petites. The dining-saloon is on a separate 
deck from the staterooms, and the galleys are 
—the nose will never tell where, no matter 


THE GREAT GLACIER OF THE SELKIRKS AND GLACIER HOUSE. 


vening between life on an overland flyer and 


life on an ocean liner. It took Liverpool and 
Southampton ten years to imitate the Canadian 
Pacific embarking arrangements at Vancou- 
ver. This easy transfer makes the Canadian 
Pacific the one route across the Pacific for the 
aged, the infirm, the delicate, and the comfort- 
loving, while ladies travelling alone find “the 
Company ” a perfectly managed chaperone and 
escort bureau for all the length of its lines. 
“Please the passengers,” “unfailing polite- 
ness,” and “eternal courtesy” are the golden 
rules every conductor, porter, and employé is 
supposed to wear pasted in his hat and burned 
into his soul. 


which way the wind blows. There is a libra- 
ry, writing and sitting room for ladies on the 
upper deck, and the smoking-room and its 
smells are far, far away. The ship’s library 
contains all the standard works on the coun- 
tries of the East, and cushioned arm-chairs and 
all the latest magazines invite one to that real 
living room of the uipper-deck. ‘ Passengers 
are requested not to bring their own steamer- 
chairs, as the Company will provide them,” is 
an intimation that convinces some travellers 
that the millennium has come; and when they 
see the deep, wide, willow deck-chairs, with 
their broad table arms, they remember deri- 
sively the narrow bootjack affairs in which 
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THE GREAT PAGODA AT NARA, 
human beings are cramped across the Atlantic 
at an extra expenditure. 

Crossing the line of the 180th meridian, 
half-way around the world from Greenwich, 
thereby necessitating the dropping of a day 
from life, is the great event of the 
voyage. He may sight a sealing schooner, or 
even a herd of seals in the Aleutian neighbor- 
hood, but rarely any other sign of life on that 
vast ocean. When a milder air blows, a 
ranchman studies the chart and says, “ We are 
now bucking the Japan stream,” and in ap- 
other day the ship runs near the green island 
off Seudai; the next sunrise shows Fujiyama 
rising dreamlike from the sea, the most beau- 
tiful and most beloved mountain of the world, 
and the traveller has arrived—he is there. 

The spoiling begun on ship continues on 
shore. The little people are so pleasant and 
polite. Every one smiles and bows, and bows 
again; and if civilization consists in perfect 
civility, the Japanese are the most civilized 
people on the globe. Japan is the paradise 
of the lone female and timid women travellers. 
All Japanese servants pet, humor, coddle their 
employers to the last degree, and the English- 
speaking guide is friend, comforter, and com- 
panion, guardian, escort, and tutor, and a bit 
of a magician as well. The tourist dreams he 
is a child again, when they put him in a baby 
carriage and trundle him through streets of 
doll- houses, where the dearest dolls play at 
“keep house” and “ keep store,” and sell one 
dainty things, pretty things, things of beauty, 
and works of art—all for a song! 


ones 


so cheap! 


so cheap! And as if it were not enough to 
have a fast-flying cab drawn by a talking pony 
for ten silver cents an hour, with beauteous 
bargains thick as blackberries along the roads, 
he learns what “free silver” is at the bank. 
The tourist draws one hundred dollars on his 
letter-of-credit, and the lean-fingered compra- 
dore gives him nearly two hundred. He knows 
it can be spent in Japan. Blessed mystery and 
magic of exchange! O benevolent bimetal- 
lism !—and the bargains it gives the tourist in 
the silver East! Small wonder is it that in 
Japan every one shops like mad; the most 
penurious learn to squander; strong men lose 
their heads and shop with the frenzy of women 
at a Christmas bargain-counter—onomania, one 
of Max Nordau’s signs of degeneration. 
Tokyo is a city of endless interests, and after 
its temples and palaces there are landscape 
gardens of delight beyond number. After the 
mid-winter camellias and plum - blossoms, the 
glorious burst of bloom on the cherry-trees in 
April, there are marvellous shows of peonies, 


wistaria, and iris !—such iris! growing by acres 
and in winding ribbons in gardens where the 
flower- worshippers wander, seemingly but to 
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complete the exquisite picture. Nikko holds 
the most splendid temples of all the East, in 
landscape settings of surpassing beauty, and 
is virtually the summer capital. Miyanoshita, 
in the mountain district between Fujiyama and 
the sea, is a resort at all seasons, and offers 
choice of many strong-smelling hot sulphur 
baths, that make the octogenarian skip like 
eighteen. In July and August, the tourist may 
be carried half way and tramp the rest over 
only a sloping cinder-track to the white rim of 
Fujiyama, there worship the sun as it rises red 
from the sea, and look down upon one of the 
world’s fairest sights. 

Japan is a wheelman’s paradise, the bicy- 
cler’s seventh heaven, and even the progressive 
bloomer now pedals at her pleasure up and 
down the land. The railway will take less 
ambitious folks everywhere—to Nagoya and 
its circle of porcelain villages, and to Kyoto, 
the ancient capital and heart of old Japan, the 


culmination of all a visitor’s enjoyment. Ky- 


oto excels the modern capital in its celebration 
at cherry-blossom time, and Arashiyama’s rosy 
clouds of trees along the river tank are themes 
of song and story throughout Japan. The Mai- 


kodori, the great spring dance, is given for 4 
month at the geisha’s theatre, and thirty of the 
most beautiful and graceful dancing-girls of 
the empire pose with fans and cherry-bran 
through the measures that accompany the | 
ans of rejoicing that spring has come. He 
should see Nara when the cherry-trees bloom 
and look like bouquets of blossoms laid before 
the quaint old pagodas and temples of ten cen- 
turies ago; and, standing under a canopy of 
such fairy flowers, have the tame deer of the 
temples feed from his hand. 

After Osaka comes Kobe, and then a white 
Empress will carry him through the enchanted 
Inland Sea, and show him Nagasaki’s famously 
picturesque harbor. After that he may cross 
the Yellow Sea to the oldest Old World, and in 
China find the extremest contrast in people and 
life to what he has seen in Japan, the world 
nowhere offering such opposites in neighbor- 
ing people. Besides the great ports of Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong, he may study the people 
in Pekin and Canton, cities each of a million 
souls. Then, whether he lingers for years or 
returns swiftly home, Japan holds him forever 
in her strange, sweet, subtle spell. 


IRIS BEDS AT HORI KIRI, NEAR TOKYO. 
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